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tr&uting to prevent the candid attention and th» oor 
dial admission due to evangelical religion, but simply 
to select a few which had particularly attracted the 
writer's observation. One or. two more would have 
been specified and slightly illustratedi if the essay had 
not been already too long. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE NINTH EDITION. 

As it is signified in the title-page that the book is 
corrected in this edition, it may not be impertinent to 
indicate by a few sentences the nature and amount of 
the correction. After a revisal which introduced a 
number of small verbal alterations in one of the later 
of the preceding editions, the writer had been willing 
to believe himself excused from any repetition of that 
kind of task. But when it was becoming probable 
that the new edition now printed would be called for, 
an acute literary friend strongly recommended one 
more and a final revisal ; enforcing his recommenda- 
tion by pointing out, in various places, what the writer 
readily acknowledged to be faults in the composition. 
This determined him to try the efiect of a careful in. 
spection throughout with a view to such an abatement 
of the imperfections of the book, as might make him 
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4eoMedIjr oentont to let it go witliottt any fiitwi f^ 
riflipn. 

In this operatum there has been no attempt at dot* 
elty beyond such slight changes and diminutive ad* 
ditions as appeared necessaiy in order to give a oam 
exact or full axpression of the sense. There is no^ 
probably, more of any thing that could properly be 
called new, than might be contained in half-a-doaeii 
pages. Correctum^ in the strict sense, has been the 
object. Sentences, of ill-ordered construction, or loose 
or inconsequential in their connexion, have been at* 
tempted to be re£>rmed. In some instances a sentence 
has been abbreviated, in others a little extended by 
the insertion of an explanatory or qualifying clause* 
Here and there a sentence has been substituted fiur one 
that was not easily reducible to the exact direction of 
the line of thought, or appeared feeble in expression. 
In several instances some modification has been re* 
quired to obviate a seeming or real inconsistency with 
what is said in other places. This part of the process 
may have taken off in such instances somewhat of the 
cast of force and spirit, exhibited or attempted in the 
former mode of expression ; and might have been ob- 
jected to as a deterioration, by a person not aware of 
the reason for the change. Here and there an epithet, 
or a combination of words, bordering on extravagance, 
has yielded to the dictate of the maturer judgment, or 
more fastidious taste, or less stimulated feelings, of 
advanced life, and given place to a somewhat mode- 
rated language. The general course of thought is 
not afl^ed by these minute alterations : except that, 
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(«i dM writer would penuade himaelfi) it is in parts a 
little more distinctly and palpably brought out. The 
endeavour has been to disperse any mists that appeared 
to lie on the pages, that the ideas might present them- 
selves in as defined a fi>rm as the writer could give to 
any of them which had seemed obscure, and ineffec. 
tive to their object, from the indeterminate or involved 
enunciation. In the revised diction, as in the original 
writing, he has designedly and constantly avoided 
certain artificial forms of phraseology, much in con- 
ventional use among even good writers ; and aimed at 
falling on the words most immediately, naturally, and 
simply appropriate to the thoughts. 

If his book be of a quality to impart any useful 
instruction, he will hope that the benefit may be con- 
veyed with perhaps a little more clearness and facilityi 
in consequence of these last oorrections it will receive 
from his hand. 
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OX A MAN'S WRITING MEMOIRS OF mMSELF. 



LETTER I. 

Wr DBAB. FEIEND, 

Evert one knows with what inteiest it is natonl to 
retrace the course: of our own lives. The past states 
aad periods of a man's being are retained in a connex- 
ion with the present by that principle of self-love, 
wliich is unwilling to relinquish its hold on what has 
once been his. Though he cannot but be sensible of 
how little consequence his life can have been in the 
creation, compared with many other trains of events, 
yet he has felt it more important to himself than aU 
other trains tc^ether ; and you will very rarely find 
hioi tired of narrating again the little history, or at 
least the favourite parts of the little history, of himself. 

To turn this piurtiality to some account, I recollect 
having proposed to two or three of my friends, that 
they should write, each principally however for his 
own use, memoirs of their own lives, endeavouring not 
so much to enumerate the mere &ct8 and events of 
life, as to discriminate the successive states of the mind, 
and so trace the progress of what may be called the 
character. In this progress consists the chief impcr- 
Uince of life; but even on an inferior account also to 
diis of what the character has become, and regarded 
merely as supplying a constant series of interests to the 

2* 
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Affections and passions, we have all accounted oar life 
an inestimable possession which it deserved incessant 
cares and labours to retain, and which continues in 
most cases to be still held with anxious attachment 
What has been the object of so much partiality, and 
has been delighted and pained by so many emotions, 
might claim, even if the highest interest were out o^ 
the question, that a short memorial should be retained 
by him who has possessed it, has seen it all to this 
moment depart, and can never recall it 

To write memoirs of many years, as twenty, thirty, 
or forty, seems, at the first glance, a very onerous task. 
To reap the products of so many acres of earth indeed 
might, to one person, be an undertaking of mighty toil 
But the materials of any value that all' past life can 
supply to a recording pen, would be reduced by a dis- 
cerning selection to a very small and modest amount 
Would as much as one page of moderate size be deemed 
by any man's self-importance to be due, on an average, 
to each of the days that he has lived ? No man would 
judge more than one in ten thousand of all his thoughts, 
sayings, and actions, worthy to be mentioaed, if mem- 
ory were capable of vecalling them.* Necessarily a 
very large portion of what has occupied the successive 
years of life was of a kind to be utterly useless for a 
history of it ; being merely for the accommodation oi 
the time. Perhaps in the space of forty or fi&y yearo^ 
aullions of sentences are proper to be uttered, and many 
thoittands of aiain requisite to be transacted, or of 
journeys to be parfixnned, which it would be ridiculous 
to reoord. They are a kind of material for the com- 
mon exp«idilure and waste of the day. Yet it is ofiett 
by a detail of this subordinate economy of life, that the 

* An exception may be adiritted fbr the few hidiyidoals whose 
hStj dei3»ntionf , dieooiinee and proceedings, affeet the iutrt iili 
•f mankind on a grand aeale. 
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works of iction, the nainudTes of age, the joomalfl of 
traveUeny and even grave biognfihical aocoontSi are 
made ao unreasonably long. Aa well might a chron* 
ide of the coats that a man has worn, with the ooloor 
and date of each, be called his life, for any important 
uses of relatiog its history. As well might a man, of 
whom I inquire the dimensions, the internal diTisions^ 
and the use, of some remarkable building, begin to tell 
me how much wood was employed in the scaffi>lding| 
where the mortar was prepared, or how often it rained 
while the work was proceeding. 

But, in a deliberate review of all that we can re 
member of past life, it will be possible to select a cer- 
tain proportion which may with the meet propriety be 
regarded as the history oif the man. What I am reo- 
ommending is, to follow the order of time, and reduce 
your recollections, from the earliest period to the pros* 
ent, into as simple a statement and ezpfaination as you 
can, of your feelings, opinions, and habits, and of the 
principal circumstances through each stage that have 
influenced them, till they have become at last what 
they now are. 

Whatever tendencies nature may justly be deemed 
to have imparted in the first instance, you would prob* 
ably find the greater part of the moral constitution of 
your being composed of the contributions of many 
years and events, consolidated by degrees into what 
we call character; and by investigating the progress 
of the acenmulation, you would be assisted to judge 
more clearly how £ur the materials are valuable, the 
mixture congruous, and the whole conformation worthy 
to remain unaltered. With leapeet to any friend wIhi 
greatly interests us, we have a curiosity to obtain an 
accurate account of the past train of his life and feet 
ings: and whatever other reasons there may be ten 
•oeh a widi, it parti y springs fttHU a consciousoass how 
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modli this retrospecdre knowledge would aatut le 
complete our estimate of that friend ; but our estimals 
of ourselves is of more serious consequence. 

The elapsed periods of life acquire importance too 
from the prospect of its continuance. The smallest 
thing rises into consequence when regarded as the 
commencement of what has advanced, or is advancing 
into magnificence. The first rude settlement of Rom* 
ulus would have been an insignificant circumstance, 
and might justly have sunk into oblivion, if Rome had 
not at length commanded the world. The little rill 
near the source of one of the great American river^ is 
an interesting object to the traveller, who is apprisedi 
as he steps across it, or walks a few miles along its 
bank^ that this is the stream which runs so far, and 
which gradually swells into so vast a flood. So, while 
I anticipate the endless progress of life, and wonder 
through what unknown scenes it is to take its course, 
its past years lose that character of vanity which would 
seem to belong to a train of fleeting, perishing mo- 
ments, and I see them assuming the dignity of a com- 
mencing eternity. In them I have begun to be that 
coa^ioas existence which I am to be through endless 
duration ; and I feel a strange emotion of curiosity 
about this little life, in which I am setting out on such 
a progress ; I cannot be content without an accurate 
sketch of the windings thus fiir of a stream which is to 
bear me on for ever. I try to imagine how it will be 
to recollect, at a far distant point of my era, what I 
was when here ; and wish if it were possible to retain, 
as I advance, some clear trace of the whole course of 
my existence within the scope of reflection ; to fix ill 
my mind so strong an idea of what I have been in this 
original period of my time, that I may possess this ides 
m ages too remote for calculation. 

The review becomes still more important, whatt I 
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loam the infloenee which diis first part of d:e progreit 
will have on the happiness or misery of the next 

Qoe of the greatest difficulties in the way of execn* 
ting the proposed task will hare been caused by the 
extreme deficiency of that self-observation, which is of 
no common habit either of youth or any later age. 
Men are content to have no more intimate sense of 
their existence than what they feel in the exercise of 
their Acuities on extraneous objects. The vital being, 
with all its agency and emotions, is so blended and ab* 
sorbed in these its exterior interests, that it is very rare- 
ly collected and concentrated in the consciousness of itr 
own absolute self, so as to be recognised as a thing in* 
temal, apart and alone, for its own inspection and 
knowledge. Men carry their minds as for the most 
part they carry their watches, content to be ignorant 
of the constitution and action within, and attentive only 
to the little exterior circle of things, to which the pas- 
sions, like indexes, are pointing. It is surprising to see 
how little self-knowledge a person not watchfully ol^ 
servant of himself may have gained, in the whole 
course of an active, or even an inquisitive life. He 
may have lived almost an age, and traversed a conti- 
nent, minutely examining its curiosities, and interpret 
ing the half-obliterated characters on its monumentS| 
unconscious the while of a process operating on his 
own mind, to impress or to cease characteristics of much 
more importance to him than all the figured brass or 
marble that Europe contains. After having explored 
many a cavern or dark ruinous avenue, he may have 
left undetected a darker recess within where there 
would be much more striking discoveries. He may 
have conversed with many people, in different lan- 
guages, on numberless subjects ; but, haning neglected 
those conversations with himself by which his whole 
ama^ being should have been kept continually dis^ 
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to hk tiew, he is better qualified peiliaps to de» 
•eribe the intrigaes of a foreign coart, or the progreee 
of a foreign trade ; to depict the manners of the Italian^ 
or the TnricB ; to narrate the proceedings of the Jeetdta, 
ot the adventares of the gypsies ; than to write the 
history of his own mind. 

' If we had practised habitual self-observation, we 
oould not hate failed to be made aware of much that 
it had been well for us lo know. There have been 
thousands of feelings, each of which, if strongly seised 
upon, and made the subject of reflection, would have 
shown us what our character was, and what it was 
likely to become. There have been numerous in* 
cidents, which operated on us as tests, and so fully 
brought out our prevailing quality, that anotha person, 
who should have been discriminately observing us, 
would speedily have formed a decided estimate. But 
unfortunately the mind is generaUy too much occupied 
by the feeling or the incident itself, to have the slight- 
est care or consciousness that any thing could be learnt 
or is disclosed. In very early youth it is almost in- 
evitable for it to be thus lost to itself even amidst its 
own feelings, and the external objects of attention ; but it 
seems a contemptible thing, and certainly is a criminal 
and dangerous diing,for a man in mature lifo to allow 
himself this thoughtless escape from self-examination. 

We have not only neglected to observe what our 
feelings indicated, but have also in a very great degree 
ceased to remember what they were. We may wonder 
how we could pass away successively from so many 
scenes and conjunctures, each in its time of no trifling 
moment in our apprehension, and retain so light an 
impression, that we have now nothing distinctly to tell 
about what once excited our utmost emotion. As to 
my own mind, I perceive that it is becoming uncertain 
ef die exa:t nature of many feelings of 
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ittlSEefl^ eten of eompafatirely reorat d«t6 ; and that 
tlM femembnuice of what was fek in very early life 
has nearly fiided away. I ha?e just been obeerring 
sereral children of «ight or ten years old, in all the ao 
tive TiTaeity which enjoys the ]denit«ideof the momem 
without ^ looking before or after ;" and while observing, 
I attempted, bat without snecess, to reooUeetwhat I was 
at timt age. I can indeed remember the iffindpal 
events of the period, and the actions and projects to 
which my feelings impelled me ; but the feelings diem- 
selves, in their own pore jurenility, cannot be revived 
so as to be described and placed in comparison with 
those of later life. What is become of all those vernal 
fancies which had so much power to touch the heart ? 
What a numb^ of sentiments have lived and revelled 
in the soul diat are now irrevocably gone t They died 
like the singing birds of that time, which sing no 
more. The 1^ we then had, now seems almost as if 
It could not have been our own. We are like a man 
returning, after the absence of many years, to visit the 
embowered cottage where he passed the morning of 
his life, and finding only a relic of its ruins. 

Thus an oblivious shade is spread over that early 
tract of our time, where some of the acquired propen* 
sities which remain in force to this hour may have had 
their origrin, in a manner of which we had then no 
thought or consciousnegs. When we met with the in* 
cident, or heard the conversation, or saw the spectacle, 
or felt the emotion, which were the first causes or oc- 
casions of some of the chief permanent tendencies of 
future life, how little could we think that long after* 
vrards we might be curiously and in vain desirous to 
investigate those tendencies back to their origin. 

In some occasional states of the mind, we can look 
back much more clearly, and much further, than al 
idler times. I would advise to seiae those diort » 
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tenrals of iUumioaticHi which sometimes oeear widiotbi 
our knowing the cause, and in which the genuine 
aspect of some remote event, or long-forgotten image, 
is recovered with extreme distinctness in spontaneous 
glimpses of thought, such as no effort could have com« 
manded ; as the sombre features and minute objects of 
a distant ridge of hills become strikingly visible in th^ 
strong gleams of light which transiently fall on them. 
An instance of this kind occurred to me but a few 
hours since, while reading what had no perceptible 
connexion with a circumstance of my early youth, 
which probably I bave not recollected for many years, 
and which was of no unusual interest at the time it 
happened. That circumstance came suddenly to my 
mind with a clearness of representation which I was 
not able to retain to the end of an hour, and which I 
could not at this instant renew by the strongest effort 
I seemed almost to see the walls and windows of a par* 
ticular room, with four or five persons in it, who were 
80 perfectly restored to my imagination, that I could 
recognise not only the features, but even the momen- 
tary expressions, of their countenances, and the tones 
of their voices. 

According to difierent states of the mind too^ retro- 
spect appears longer or shorter. It may happen that 
some memorable circumstance of very early life shaU 
be so powerfully recalled, as to contract the wide 
intervening space, by banishing from the view, a little 
while, all the series of intermediate remembrances; 
but when this one object of memory retires again to its 
remoteness and indifference, and all the others resume 
their proper places and distances, the retrospect appears 
•ong. 

Places and things which bave an association with 
any of the events or feelings of past life, will greatly 
asMst the recollection of them. A man of strong 
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•DtciBtioot finis fneinoniLs of hioMeif already traced 
on the placetf wlieie he has convened with happinesi 
^ misery. If an old man wished to animate for a 
moment the languid and faded ideas which he retains 
of his youth, he might walk with his crutch acroas the 
green, where he once played with companions who are 
now laid to repose probably in another green spot not 
far off An aged saint may meet again some of the 
afiecting ideas of his early piety, in the place where 
he first found it haj[^y to pray. A walk in a meadow, 
the sight of a bank of flowers, perhaps even of some 
one flower, a landscape with the tints of autumn, the 
descent into a valley, the brow of a mountain, the house 
where a friend has been met, or has resided, or has 
died, have often produced a much more lively recol- 
lection of our past feelings, and of the objects and events 
which caused them, than the most perfect descriptioa 
could have done ; and we have lingered a considerable 
time for the pensive luxury of thus resuming the long* 
departed state. 

But there are muiy to whom kical associations 
present images which they fervently wish they could 
exorcise ; images which haunt the places where crimes 
had been perpetrated, and which seem to approach and 
glare on the criminal as he hastily passes by, especially 
if in the evening or the night No local associations 
are so impressive as tlmae of guilt It may here be ob- 
served, that as each one has his own separate reme^L-. 
brances, giving to some places an aspect «od a signifi- 
cance which he alone can perceive, there must be an 
unknown number of pleasing^ or mournful, or dread- 
ful associations, spread over the scenes inhabited or 
visited by men. We pass without any awakened con- 
tciooaaess by the hndge^ or the wood, or the hous^ 
where there is something to excite the most painful 
or frightful ideas in another man if. he were to go that 
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way, or it may be in the companion who walks along 
with us. How much there is in a thousand s|:ol8 of 
the earth, that is inrisible and silent to all but the con* 
scious individual ! 

I hear a voice yoa cannot hear ; 
I lee a hand yon cannot see. 



LETTER II. 

We may regard our past life as a continued though 
irregular course of education, through an order, or 
rather disorder of means, consisting of instruction, 
companionship, reading, and the diversified influences 
oi the world. The young mind, in the mere natural 
impulse of its activity, and innocently unthinking of 
any process it was about to undergo, came forward to 
meet the operation of some or all of these plastic cir- 
cumstances. It would be worth while to examine in 
what manner and measure they have respectively had 
their influence on us. 

Few persons can look back to the early period when 
they were most directly the subjects of instruction, 
without a regret for themselves, (which may be ex- 
tended to the human race,) that the result of instruction, 
ezceptiiig that which leads to evil, bears so small a 
proportion to its compass and repetition. Yet some 
good consequence must follow the diligent inculcation 
of truth and precept^ on the youthful mind ; and our 
consciousness of possessing certain advantages derived 
from it will be a partial consolation, in the review which 
w^U comprise so many proofs of its comparative ineffi- 
cacy. You can recollect, perhaps, the instructions to 
which you feel yourself permanently the most indebted| 
find some of those which produced the greatest eflkt 
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ml tbr tim^ Uhms* vriiieh aiirprifled, delighted, or mor* 
tified jftm. Yoa can portially remember the fiicility or 
diMcaky of niiderBtaiid]r,g, the fiidlity or difficulty of 
belteTiog, and the practical inflnencee which you drew 
bom principles, on the strength of your own reason, 
and sometimes in variance with those made hy your in* 
stractors. You can remember what views of truth 
and duty were most frequently and cogently presented, 
what passions were appealed to, what arguments were 
empli^d, and which had the greatest influence. Per- 
haps your present idea oi the most convincing and 
penwiaaJTe mode of instruction, may be derired from 
your early experienoe of the manner of those personv 
with whose qunions yon felt it the most easy and de- 
lightful to harmonixe, who gave yon the most agree- 
able eonseioBsness of yonr faculties expanding to the 
light like morning lowers, and who, assuming the 
least of dictation, exerted the greatest degree of power: 
Yon can recollect the sulmiisnTeness with which your 
mind yielded to instruetions as from an oracle, or 
thfi hardihood with which you dared to examine and 
oppose them. You can remember how fax they be- 
eamOj as to yonr own conduct, an internal authority of 
reason and conscience, when yon were not under the 
inspection of those who inculcated them ; and what 
dasses <rf persons or thii^ around you they contril^ 
uted to make you diriike or approve. And you can 
pearkaps imperfectly trace the manner and the particu- 
laiB in which they sometimes aided, or sometimes 
oonnteracted, those other influences which have a far 
stranger eflSicacy on the character than instruction can 
boast 

Some persons can recollect certain particular sen- 
tences or ocmversations which raftde so deep an im" 
pfession^ p^haps in some' instances th!ey can^ scarcely 
lett why^ Uuit they hmro been- thousands of times m 
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or they can leTert to some strikiDg inekleDt, coming in 
aid of instraetion, or being of itaelf a ibrciUe iostmo- 
tion, which they aeem eren now to see aa plainly as 
when it h^pened, and of which they will retain a per- 
fect idea to die end of life. The most remarkable eir> 
cnmstances of this kind deserve to be recorded in the 
supposed memoirs. In some instances, to recollect the 
instructions of a former period will be lo recollect too 
the excellence, the affection, and the death, of the per^ 
sons who gave them. Amidst the sadness of su<^ a 
remembrance, it will be a consolation tbat they are not 
entirely lost to u& Wise monitioas, when they return 
on us with this melancholy charm, have more pathetic 
cogency than when they were fiat ntteied by the 
voice of a living friend. It will be an inteiestittg oe- 
cupation of the pensive hour, to recount the advantages 
which we have received from the beings who have left 
the world, and to reinforce our virtues from the dust 
of those who first taught them. 

In our review, we shall find that the companicms of 
our childhood, and of each succeeding period, have 
had a great influence on our characters. A eBeatave 
to prone to conformity as man, and at the sbam tme 
so capable of being moulded into partial dissimikiity 
by social antipathies, i»nnot have oonveised with his 
fellow beings thousands of hours, walked with them 
thousands of miles, undertaken with them numberless 
enterprises, smaller and greater, and had every paasien, 
by turns, awakened in their company, without beii^ 
immensely afiected by all this asmaa^n. A taige 
Ehare, indeed, of the social interest may have been of 
so common a kind, and with peiscms of so eommoo an 
order, that the efieet on the character has been too fittb 
peculiar to be perceptible during the pnogresa We 
were not sensible of it, till we came to sone of 



cneaauliiioes and dimngei in lifc^ wUdi nab w 
sinM of the stale of our minds by tlio manasr in 
which new objects are acceptable or rspnisive to dieai. 
Go lemoviag into a new ciicle of society, §» inataace, 
wo conld peroeivB by the munbeT of tbi^ in wUek 
we foiuid omselfes nncomphcent and nnoonfcnnable 
with the newacqnaintance, the modification which om 
sentimeiits had receiTed in Uie preceding social inter* 
couise. Bnt in some kistanoes we hsTO been in s/ 
rii<nt time sensibk of a powerful £uroe operating onoor 
opanions, tastes, and habits, and reducing than to a 
greatly altered cast This eftct is inevitable, if a 
young suseeptibla mind happens to become fiuniliarly 
acquainted with a person in whom a strongly indindual 
charact^ is sustained aaid dignified l^ uncommon 
mental reso ur ces ; and it may be found that, geneiaUy, 
die greatest measure of efl^ has been ]»odnced bythe 
influence of a very small numbw of persons; often of 
one only, whose master-spirit had more power to sur- 
round and assimilate a young ingenuous being, than 
the CO* 'active influence of a multitude of the persons, 
whose characters were moulded in flie manufiietory of 
custcm, and sent forth like images of cby of kindred 
shape and Tarnish from a pottery. — ^I am supposing 
all along, that the person who writes memoirs of him- 
self is conscious of a something more peculiar than a 
mere doll resemblance of that ordinary form mad in* 
significance of character, which it strangely deiaedates 
our nature to see such a multitude exemplifying. As 
10 the crowd of those who are foithfiiUy stamped, like 
bank notes, with the same marks, with the diffisrence 
only of being worth more guineas or fewer, they are 
mere particles of a dass, mere pieces and bits ct the 
great vulgar or the small ; they need not write their 
history, it may be found in the newqiapar duonidi^ 
m the gosttp's or the sexton's narrative. 

3» 
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ltisobfioiis,m what I hare saggealed tttpedlmg 
the. zeaearch through past life, that all the peisons wbo 
aie leoaJed to the mind, as haviog had an inflaeDoe on 
tts, must stand before it in judgment It is impossible 
io eumine oar moral and intellectual growth without 
forming an estimate, as we proceed, of those who re- 
tarded, advanced, or perverted it Our dearest relatioM 
and friends cannot be exempted. There will be in 
«ome instances the necessity of blaming where we 
would wish to give entire praise ; though perhaps some 
•worthy motives and generous feelings may, at the 
same time, be discovered in the conduct, where they 
had hardly been perceived or allowed before. But, at 
any rate, it is important that in no instance the judg* 
ment be duped into delusive estimates, amidst the ex- 
amination, and so as to compromise the primiples of 
the examination, by which we mean to bring ourselves 
to rigorous justice. For if any indulgent partiality, or 
mistaken idea, of that duty whidi requires a kind and 
candid feeling to accompany the clearest discernment of 
defects, may be permitted to beguile our judgment out 
of the decisions of justice in favour of others, self love, 
a still more indulgent and partial feeling, wiU not fail 
to practise the same beguilement in favour of ourselves. 
But indeed it would seem impossible, besides being ab- 
surd, to apply one set of principles to judge of our- 
selves, and another to judge of those with whom we 
have associated. 

Every person of tolerable education has been con- 
siderably influenced by the books he has read ; and 
remembers with a kind of gratitude several of those 
that made without injury the earliest and the stiongeM 
impression. It is pleasing at a more advanced period 
to look again into the early favourites; though Ae 
mature peivon may wonder how some of them had onee 
power to absorb his passions, make htm retirs into.« 
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UmAy wood ia order to resd aomnlefledy reptl tbe 
approaches of sleep, or, whea it came, infect it with 
natona A capital part of the proposed task would be 
10 recollect the books that have been read with the 
greatest interest, the periods when they weie lead, the 
partiality which any of them inspired to a partioilar 
mode of life, to a study, to a system of (pinions, or to 
a class of human characters; to note the coonteraction 
of lator ones (where we have been sensible of it) to 
the ^ect produced by the former; and then to en* 
deavoiir to estimate the whole and ultimate influence. 

€k>Bsiderittg the multitude of facts, sentiments, and 
ehaiacters, which have been contemplated by a person 
who has read much, the effect, one should think, must 
have been very groat Still, howeyer, it is probable 
that a very small number of books will have the pre- 
eminence in our mental history. Perhaps your memo- 
ry will promptly recur to six or ten that have contribih 
ted more to your present habits of feeling and thought 
^lan all the rest together. — ^It may be observed here, 
that when a few books of the same kind have pleased 
us emphatically, it is a possible ill consequence, that 
diey may create an almost exclusive taste, which is car- 
ried through all future reading, and ii pleased only 
with books of that kind. 

It might be supposed that the scenes of nature, an 
amazing assemblage of phenomena if their effect were 
not lost through familiarity, would have a powerful in- 
Sneiice on opening minds, and transfuse into the inte> 
aal economy of ideas and sentiment something of d 
character and a colour correspondent to the beauty, 
vicissitude, and grandeur, which press on the senses. 
They have this efiect on minds of genius ; and Beattie*s 
Minstrel may be as just as it is a captivatinff description 
of the perceptions and emotions of such a spirit But 
^ * ^ /fe^test number this influence operates feebly ; 
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jrbo wiL not see the procen in childien, nor tlie ranli 
in mature persons That significance is unfelt, which 
belongs to the beauties of nature as something mors 
than their being merely objects of the senses. And in 
many instances even the senses themselves are so de- 
ficient in attention, so idly passive, and therefore appre^ 
hend these objects so slightly, undefinedly, and tran* 
siently, that it is no wonder the impressions do not go 
so much deeper than the senses as to infuse a mood of 
sentiment, awaken the mind to thoughtful and imagi* 
native action, and form in it an order of feelings and 
ideas congenial wiih what is fair and great in external 
nature. This defect of sensibility and fancy is unfor> 
Innate amidst a creation infinitely rich with grand and 
beautiful objects, which can impart to a mind adapted 
and habituated to converse with nature an exquisite 
sentiment, that seems to come as by an emanation firom 
a spirit dwelling in those objects. It is unfortunate I 
have thought within these few minutes— while looking 
out on one of the most enchanting nights of the most 
interesting season of the year, and hearing the voices 
of a company of persons, to whom I can perceive that 
:his soft and solemn shade over the earth, the calm 
«ky, the beautiful stripes of cloud, the stars, the wa^ 
oing moon just risen, are things not in the least more 
interesting than the walls, ceiling, and candle-light of 
a room. I feel no vanity in this instance ; for perhaps 
a thousand aspects of night not less striking than this, 
have appeared before my eyes and departed, not only 
without awaking emotion, but almost without attracting 
notice. 

If minds in general are not made to be strongly af- 
fected by the phenomena of the earth and heavens, 
they, are however all subject to be powerfully influ- 
enced by the appearances and character of the kuman 
world I suppose a child in Switxerlaad, growing v^ 
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19 9im$Af woald iniTe aoqnired moompanbly nan of 
the cast of his mind firom the eTents, nuumen, and 
actioos of the next Tillage, though its inhabitants weie 
but his occasional companions, than fiom all the mooi^ 
tain scenes, the cataracts^ and every circumstance oi 
beauty or sublimity in nature around him. We un 
all true to our species, and very soon feel its im- 
portance to us, (though benevolence be not the basis 
of the interest,) &r beyond the importance of any 
thing that we see besides. Beginning your 6bmmr 
tion with children, you may have noted how instantly 
they will turn their attention away firom any <^ the 
aspects of nature, however rare or striking, if human 
objects present themselves to view in any active man- 
ner. This ^ leaning to our kind" brings each indi- 
vidua! not only under the inflnence attending immedi* 
ate association with a few, but under the operation of 
numberless influences, firom all the moral diversities 
of which he ii a spectator in the living world ; a eomf 
plicated though insensible tyranny, ci whidi every 
fiudiion, £rily, and vice, may exercise its part 

Some persons would be able to recollect very strong 
and influeotiai impressions made, in almost the firsi 
years of life, by some of the events and appearances 
which they witnessed in surrounding society. But 
whether, the operation on us of the f<mnative power oi 
the.commmiity began with impressions cS eztraordip 
nary force or not, it has been prolonged through tha 
whole course of our acquaintance with mankind. B 
m no litde eflect for the living world to have had on 
us, that very many oi our present ^pimons are owing 
to what we have seen and experienced in it That 
thuiking which has invohmtariiy been kepi in exercise 
en it, however remiss arid desultory, could not fail to 
nsult in a number of settled noti<ms, which may be 
said to be ti^ffiA vpon its &ets and practices. We 



eouU not be m sight of it, and in interconrse with 1^ 
withoQt the formation of opinions adjusted to what we 
feund in it ; and thus fax it has been the creator of our 
mental economy. But its operation has not stopped 
here. It will not confine itself to occup3ring the un- 
derstanding, and yield to be a mere subject for judg- 
'nents to be formed upon ] but all the while that the 
observer is directing on it the exercise a^ his judicial 
capacity, it is reactively throwing on -him Tarious 
moial infiuences and infections. 



LETTER HI. 

A nssoN capable of being deeply interested, and 
accustomed to reflect on his feelings, will have ob* 
•enred in himself this 8ubfecti<Mi to the influences -of 
what has been presented to him in society. Their 
fierce may have been sufficient in some instances to go 
&r toward new-modelling the habit of the mind. 
BecoUect your own experience. After witnessing 
some remarkable transaction, or some new and strange 
department of life and manners, or some striking dis* 
c'losure of character, or after listening lo some extroh 
ordiBary conversatioa, or impiessire recital of faets^ 
you miay have been conscious . that what you havie 
heard or seen has given your mind some one stitmg 
deterrainatbn of a nature resulting from the quality 4)f 
that which has made the impression. It is true, that 
your receiving the effect in this one manner impliM 
the existence of an adapted predispoeition,' fer many 
ether persons might not have heen «imilariy afieeted ; 
jret the newly acquired impulse might be so difier^t 
from the former action of your mind, aftd at the eama 
OHM so strong, as lo give you^ the conscknisaess of ^ 
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gnttdy WMed moral Mag. In the itate thus lad- 
deiiiy formed, some of the preyioiisly exietiiig dupon- 
tioDS had eonk ealKwdiaate, while othen, which had 
been hitherto inert, were grown into au imperious 
prevalence : or even a new one appeared to have been 
originated.* While this state continues, a man is ia 
character another man ; and if the moral tendencji 
thus excited or created, ooold be prolonged into the se 
quel of his life, the difl^rence might be such, thai it 
would be by means only of his person that he would 
be recognized for the same ; while an observer igno> 
rani of the cause would be perplexed and surprised at 
the change. Now this permanence of the new moral 
direction might be effected, if the impression whidi 
causes it were so^ intensely powerful as to haunt him 
ever after ; or if he were subjeeled to a long succes- 
sion of impressions of the same tendency, without any 
powerfoliy opposite ones intervening to hteak the pro* 



You have witnessed periiaps a scene of injustice and 
o^[icesBion,and have retired with an indignation which 
has imprecated vengeance. Now supposing that the 
image of this scene were to be reviv^ in your mind 
in all its odiousness, as often as any iniquitous dreum- 
stmce in society should present itself to your notice, 
and thai you had an entire persuasion that your feeling 
was the pure indignation of virtue ; or, supposing that 
you were repeatedly to witness similar instances, with* 
out diminution of the abhorrence by fiimiliarity with 
ihem ; the consequence might be that you would ac- 
quire the spirit of Draco or Minos. 

. It is easy to imagine the impression of a few atro- 
cious &cts. on an anient constitution, converting a 

• So great an effect, however, as this last, is perhaps raielj ex« 
peikneed iitMii eren the most powerfiil causes, except in eailf 
fifbw 
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hvaamb honor of cruibhy into this YkMUotm ftiwiHeMt 
of Montbar, the Buccaneer.* A poraon of gmrtlei 
•ensibility, by accidentally witnesBing a scene, of dii^ 
tiese, of which none of the circumstances caused dis* 
gust toward the sufierers, or indignation against others 
as the cause of the su&ring, having once tasted the 
pleasure of soothing woes which perhaps death alone 
can terminate, might be led to seek other instances of 
di$tres8| acquire both an aptitude and a partiality for 
the charitable office, and become a pensive philan- 
thropist The repulsion which has struck the observer 
of some extravagance of ostentatious wealth, or some 
excess of frivolity and dissipation, and acted on hia 
again at sight of every succeeding and in£srior instance 
of the same kind, with a greater force than would 
have been felt in these inferior instances, if the offen- 
sive eSscX did not run into the vestiges of the first in- 
^l^ble impression, may produce a cynic or a miser, a 
recluse or a philosopher. Numberless other illustra- 
tions, might be brought to sli^w how ntuch the charac- 
ters of human beings, entering on life, with nn warped 
carelessness of heart, are at the mercy of the incalcu- 
lable influences which may ^ke them from any 
point of the surrounding world. 

It is true that, notwithstanding so many influences 
are acting on men, and some of them apparently of a 
kind and of a iotce to produce in their subjects a 
notable peculiarity, comparatively few characters de- 
terminately marked from all around them are found to 
arise. In looking oA a large company of p^sons 
whose dispositions and pursuits are. substantially alike, 
we.^auQot, doubt that several of them have met with 
circumstance of which the natural tendency must 
have been to give them a determination of mind ex- 
tremely dissimilar to the character of those whom the} 
• AU)6 RayiMl's Hklcyiy of tlM IndiM. 



amr.ao jnadi lesemUe. And why does the iidhMiiee 
of «ach cucamfltaiiceii fiul to ptoduob such a leenltt 
Putly, becauae the inflaenoes which aie of a ntam 
pecaliar and qiecific operation are overborne and lost 
in that wide general influence, which accamnhtas and 
conforms each individnai to the crowd ; and partlyi 
because even were there no such general influence to 
steal away the impressions of a more peculiar tendency 
few minds are of so fixed and faithfol a consislence as 
to retain, in continued eflkacy, impressions of a kind, 
which the common course <^ life is not adapted to 
reinforce, nor prevailing example to confirm. The 
mind of the greater proportion of human beings, if 
attempted to be wrought into any boldly qiecifie form, 
proves like a halffluid substance, in which angles or 
circles, or any other figures may be cut, but which re- 
covers, while you are looking, its former slate, and 
ch)ses them up ; or like a quantity of dust which may 
be raised into momentary reluctant shapes^ but which 
is relapsing, amidst the operatmn, towards its undefined 



But if characten of strong individual peculiarity are 
somewhat rare, such as are marked with the respective 
distinctions which discriminate moral eloises are very 
numerous; the decidedly avaricious for instance; tlM 
devoted riaves of fiishion ; and the eager aspirers to 
power, in* however confined a sphere, the litde Alex- 
andemof a mole-hill, quite as ambitious, in their way, 
as the great Alexander of a world. It is observable 
here, how much mote largely the worse prominences 
of human character meet our attentioti than the better. 
And it isi a melancholy illustration of the final basis of 
character, human nature itself that both the die* 
tinetions which designate a bad class, and those which 
constitute a bad individual peculiarity, are attained 
mik &x the greatest frequenev and fodlity. Whi!*, 

4 
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hcfweretjl have the most entire conviction of tlilt 
mighty inclination to evil, which is the grand cause of 
all the diversified forms of evil ; and while, at the same 
time, I hold the valgar belief of a great native dif- 
ference between men, in the original temperament of 
those principles, which are to be unfolded by the 
prepress of time into intellectual powers and moral 
dispositions; I yet cannot but perceive that the tsi- 
mediaU and occasional causes of the greater portion of 
the prominent actual character of human beings, are 
to be foiuid in those moral elements through which 
they pass. And if one might be pardoned for putting 
in words so fantastic an idea, as that of its being pos- 
sible for a man to live back again to his in&ncy, through 
all the scenes of his life, and to give back from hb 
mind and character, at each time and circumstance, as 
he repassed it, exactly that which he took from it, when 
he was there before, it would be most curious to see the 
fragments and exuvia of the moral man lying here and 
there along the retrograde path, and to find what he 
was in the beginning of this train of modifications and 
aoquiritions. Nor can it be doubted that any man, 
whose native tendencies were ever so determinate, and 
who has passed through a course of events and interests 
adapted to develope and confirm them according to 
their determination, might, by being led through a dif- 
ferent train, counteractive to those native tendencies, 
have been an. extremely dififerent man from what he 
now i& — I am suj^iosing his mind to be in either case 
equally cultivated, and referring to another kind of dif- 
ference than that which would in any case be made by 
the dififerent measure or quantity, if I may ex|ffe8S it so, 
of intellectual attainment 

Here a person of your age might pause, and look 

back with great interest on the world of circumstances 

.through which life has been dnnwn. Consider wliat 
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'fliowiniMti (^AtnatioiiB, appeanmcM, ineMents, pemmi^ 
yott Jiav« been present wkh, each in itB time. The 
renew wonld carry you oter something like a chaos, 
with all the moral, and all other elements, confbnnded 
together ; and you may reflect till you begin almost to 
wonder how an indiridual retains the same essence 
through all the diversities, rieissitudes, and counter- 
actions of influence, that operate on it during its 
progress through the confusion. While the essential 
being m%ht, however, d^y the universe to extinguish, 
absorb, or transmute it, you will find it has come oat 
with dispoatioBS and halnls which will diew where it 
has been, and what it has undergone. Tou may 
descry on it the marks and colours of many of the 
things by which it has, in passing, been touched ot 
anested. 

Consid^ the number of meetings with acqaaintance, 
friends, or strangers ; the number of conversations jrou 
have held or heard ; the number of exhibitions of good 
or evil, virtue or vice ; the number of occasions oii 
which you have been disgusted or pleased, moved to 
admiration or to abhorrence; the number of times 
that you Jiave contemplated the town, the rural cot- 
tage^ or verdant ^ds ; the number of volumes you 
have read ; the times that 3rou have looked over the 
present state of the world, or gone by means of history 
into past ages ; the number of comparisons of yourself 
with other peieons, alive or dead, and comparisons of 
Ihem with one another ; the number of solitary mu- 
sings, ;of solemn contemplations of night, of the sue* 
eessive subjects of thought, and of animated senti 
ments that have been kindled and extinguished. Add 
all the hours and causes of sorrow whieh you have 
known. Through this lengthened, and, if Uie num- 
ken GoM be told, stupendous multiplicity of things, 
yvm kBv« advanced, wUle all their heterogeneous myr* 
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iada Iuitb darted influences upon yon, each one of 
them having aome definable tendency. A travellef 
round the globe would not meet a greater tariety of 
aeaaona, prospects, and winds, than you might hare 
recorded of the circumstance capable of afiecting 
your character, during your journey of life. You 
could not wish to hare drawn to yourself the agency 
of a vaster diversity of causes ; you could not wish, 
on the supposition that you had gained advantage from 
all these, to wear the spoils of a greater number of re* 
gions. The formation c^ the character from so many 
materials reminds one of that mighty appropriating at< 
traction, which, on the &nciful hypothesis that the 
resurrection should reassemble the same particles 
which composed the body before^ must draw them horn 
dust, and trees, and animals, from ocean, and winds. 

It would scarcely be expected that a being which 
should be conducted through such anarchy of discipline, 
in which the endless crowd of influential powen seem 
waiting, each to take away what the last had given, 
should be permitted to acquire, or to retain, any settled 
form of qualities at all. The more probable result 
would be, either several qualities disagreeing witii one 
another, or a blank neutrality. And in fact, a great 
number of nearly such neutralities are found every 
where ; persons, who, unless their sharing of the 
general properties of human nature, a little modified 
by the insignificant distinction of some large class, can 
be called character, have no character. It is therefeve 
somewhat strange, if you, and if other individuals, hare 
come forth with moral features of a sttongly^ marked 
and consistently combined cast, firom the infinity of 
miscellaneous impiessions. If the process has been so 
complex, how comes the result to be apparently so 
simple 1 How has it happened that the colkeHm eAet 
ef theso numerous and jarring operations on yoar miad . 



is tliativfaieh mHjufow of these operatieiitiroiildhftfv 
seemed adapled to pfodace^aiid quite diflbient from durt 
wJiich many others of them should naUmdly have pro* 
duced, and do actoaUj piodnoe in many other persons t 
Here yoa will pefceive that some one capital deteimi- 
nation must long since have been by some means esti^ 
blished in your mind, and that, daring your p to g r ss s , 
this predominant determination has kept yon sosceptiUe 
of the efl^t of some influences, and fortified against 
many others. Now, what was the ^wevailing determi* 
nation, whence did it come, how did it aoqoire its 
power ? Was it an original tendency and insappressiUe 
impulse of your nature ; or the leeolt of your earliest 
impfeasions ; or of some one class of imfwessions 
repeated of^ner than any other ; or of one single im* 
piession of extreme force? What was it, and whence 
did it come ? This is the great secret in the history of 
character ; for, it is scarcely necessary to observe, that 
as soon as the mind is under the power of a predo* 
minant tendency, the difllculty of growing into the 
maturity of that form of character, which this tendency 
promotes or creates, is substantially over. Because, 
when a determined principle has become ascendant, it 
not only produces a partial insensibility to all im* 
prettions that would counteract it, but also continually 
augments its own ascendency, by means of a foculty or 
fiitality of finding out every thing, and attracting to 
itself every cause of impression, that is adapted to 
eoalesee with it and strengthen it ; like the instinct of 
animals, which instantly selects from the greatest 
variety of substances those which are fit for their nn- 
Irim^t L^ a man have some leading and decided 
propensity, and it will be surprising to see how many 
more things he wOl find, and how many m<NPe events 
will happen, than any one could have imagined, of a 
nature to rranforce it And sometimes even cireum 

4* 
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•tanees wtikh seemed of an emiieljr -eounlenetiipe 
Older, are strangely aeduced by this predoroinaiit 
principle into an operation that coniirni8 it ; just in the 
same manner as polemics most self^complacentiy avo^ 
thmr opinions to be more firmly establi^ed by the 
strongest objections (^ the opponent 

It would be easy to enlarge without end on the 
influaoiees of the surrounding world in forming the 
character of each indiriduaL Yet while there is no 
denying that such influences are effectively operating, 
a man may be unwilling to allow that he has be^n 
quite so servilely passive, as he would probably find 
diat he has been, if it were possible for him to make a 
complete examination. He may be disposed to think 
that this reason has been an independent power, has 
kept a strict watch, and passed a right judgment on 
his moral progress, has met the circumstances of the 
external world on terms of examination and authority, 
and has permiiied only such impressions to be received, 
or at least only such consequences to follow from thenii 
as it wisely approved. But I would tell him, that he 
has been a very extraordinary man, if the greater part 
of his time has not been -spent entirely without a thought 
of reflecting what impressions were made on him, or 
what their tendency might be ; and even without a 
consciousness that the effect of any impressions was 
of importance to his moral habita He may be assured 
that he has JbeffiEL.sul^eeted to inany gentle, gradual 
processes, and has met many critical occasions, on 
which, and on the consequences of which to himself^ 
he exercised no attention or opinion. And again, it is 
unfortunately true, that even should attention be awake, 
and opinions be formed, the faculty which forms them 
is very servile to the other parts of the human coa* 
fltitution> If it could be extrinsic to the man, a kind 
of domestic Pythia, or an attendant genius, like thi 
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Ai&a^on (d SocrateSy it nuight then be a digoifiti 
. isguiator . of the iafluences which aie acting on hit 
character, to decide what should or should not be per- 
mitted to af[ect him, and in what manner ; though even 
then its disapfifOTing dictates might fidl against some 
extremely powerful impression which might give a 
temporary bias, and nich repetitions of that impression 
as should confirm it But die case is, that this &culty, 
though mocked with imperial names, being condemned 
to dwell in the company of far more active powers than 
itself, and earlier exercised, becomes humbly obsequious 
to them. The passions easily beguile Uiis mi^estic 
reason, or judgment, into neglect, or bribe it into 
acquiescence, or repress it into silence, while they 
receive the impressions, and while they acquire from 
those impressions that determinate direction, which will 
constitute the character. If, afler thus much is done 
during the weakness, or without the notice, or without 
the leave, or under the connivance or corruption oi 
the judgment, it be called upon to perform its part in 
estimating the quality and actual effect of the modifying 
influences, it has to perform this judicial work with just 
that degree of rectitude which it can have acquired 
and maintained under the operation of those very in- 
fluences. In acting the judge, it is itself in subjection 
to the eflfect of those impressions of which its office 
was, to have previously decided whether they should 
not be strenuously repelled. Thus its opinions will 
unconsciously be perverted ] like the answers of the 
ancient oracles, dictated for the imaginary god by 
beings of a very terrestrial sort, though the sly inter* 
mention could not be perceived. It is quite a vulgar 
observation, how pleased a man may be with the for- 
mation of his own character, though you smile at the 
gravity of his persuasion, that his tastes, preferences, 
aod qualities, have on the whole grown up under the 
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tiered and fiddifnl gaaidiafi»hip <tf judgment, wUto, ill 
fret, his jodgment has accepted every bribe that hm 
been offined to betray him. 



LETTER IV. 

Ton will agree with me, that in a comprehensiTe 
view of the inflaences which hare formed, and are 
forming, the characters of men, we shall find, religion 
excepted, bat little cause to felicitate our speciea Make 
the supposition that any assortment of persons, of suf- 
ficient number to comprise the most remarkable dis- 
tinctions of character, should write memoirs of them- 
selves, so exactly and honestly telling the story, and ex- 
hibiting so clearly the most effective circumstances, as 
to explain, to your discernment at least, if not to their 
own consciousness, the main process by which their 
minds have attained their present state. If they were 
to read these memoirs to you in succession, and if your 
benevolence could so long be maintained in full exer^ 
cise, and your rules for estimating lost nothing of their 
determinate principle in their application to such a con- 
fusion of subjects, you would often, during the disclo- 
sure, regret to observe how many things may be the 
causes of irretrievable mischief Why is the path of 
life, you would say, so haunted as if with evil spirits of 
every diversity of noxious agency, some of which may 
patiently accompany, or others of which may suddenly 
cross, the unfortunate wanderer? And you would re- 
gret to observe into how many forms of intellectual and 
moral perversion the human mind readily yields itself 
to be modified. 

As one of the number concluded the account of him- 
ial^ your observation would be, I perceive with com' 
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fmaexm the process uodnr which you liave baeone 
■a iQisanthiopist. If your JavenilQ iogeouous aidoor 
had not been chilled by your entrsnce into ^oeioty, 
where your most fiiTourite sentimenlB were mH at all 
compreheuded by some, and by others deemed wise and 
proper enough — perhaps for the people of the miHefr* 
mum ; if yon had uot felt the mortification of relations 
being uncongenial, of persons whom you were anxious 
to render happy being indifierent to your kindnesSi or 
of apparent friendships proving treacherous or tran** 
itory ; if you had not met with such striking instances 
of hapeleas stupidity in the Tulgar, or of Tain self- 
in^rtance in the learned, or of the coarse or snpe^ 
cilious airogance of the persons whose manners were 
always regulated by the consideration of the proportion 
of gold and silver by which they were better than you ; 
if your mortifications had not given joa a keen fiusulty 
of perceiving the all-pervadiog selfishness of mankind 
while, in addition, you had perhaps a peculiar oppor 
tunity to observe the apparatus of systematic viUany, 
by which combinations of men are able to arm their 
selfishness to oppress or ravage the world— you might 
even now, perhaps, have been the persuasive instructor 
of beings, concerning whom you are wondering why 
they diould have been made in the ibnn of rationak ; 
you might have conciliated to 3rourself and to goodneai^ 
whefe you repel uid are repelled; you might have 
been the qxMtle and pi^m of benevolence, instead of 
envying the powers and vocation of a destroying angeL 
Yet not that the world should bear all the blame. 
Frail and chang^ble in virtue, jonmighl periiaps have 
been good under a series of auspicious drcumstafices ; 
but the glory had hemi to be victoriously good against 
malignant ones. Moses lost none of his generous 
•9ttoem for a people, on wh<mi fou would have invoked 
tte wnters of jNoah or thd fires of Sodom to return ; 
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and that Greater then Moses, who endured from niefl 
•nch a matchless excess of injustice, while for their 
sake alone he sojourned and sufiered on earth, was not 
alienated to misanthropy, in his life, or at his death. 

A $eetmd sketch might exhibit external circumstan- 
ces not producing^ any effect more serious than an in 
tellectuid stagnation. When it was concluded, your 
reflection might be, if I did not know that mental 
freedom is a dangerous thing, peculiarly in situations 
where the possessor would feel it a singular attainment ; 
and if I did not prefer even the quiescence of unex- 
amining belief, when tolerably right in the most ma« 
terial points, to the indifference or scepticism whidt 
feels no assurance or no importance in any belief, or to 
the weak presumption that darts into the newest and 
most daring opinions as therefore true — ^I should deplore 
that your life was destined to preserve its sedate course 
so entirely unanimated by the intellectual novelties of 
the age, the agitations of erer-moving opinion ; and 
under the habitual and exclusive influence of one in- 
dividual, worthy perhaps and in a certain degree sen* 
sible, but of contracted views, whom you have been 
taught and accustomed to regard as the comprehensive 
repository of all the truth requisite for you to know, 
and from whom you have derived, as some <rf yout 
chief acquisitions, a contented assurance that the trouble 
of inquiry is needless, and a superstitious horrc^r of in* 
novation, without even knowing what points are threat 
ened by it 

At the end of another's disclosure, you would say. 
How unfortunate, that you could not believe there 
might be respectable and valuable men, who were not 
born to be wits or poets. And how unfortunate were 
those first evenings that you were privileged to^Iialeii 
to a company of men, who could saf more ^ae thing* 
in an hour than their bi<^rTapheis will be abk, eiv«]i widi 
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ftte custemary aid of kndauvy fictkniy to record tbmm 
IP liave done ia the whole space of life. It was tfaea 
yoa discovefed that fou too were of the progeny of 
ApoUo, and that you had been iniqaitonaly tramfemd 
at your nativity into the hands of ignorant festei^parenlSi 
who had endeaTonred to degrade and confine yon la 
the sphere of regular employments and sober satisfiM- 
tiiHi& But, you wottld ^ tower up to the region of 
your aire."' You saw what wonderful things might he 
found to be said on all subjects ; you found it not so 
very difficult yourself to say differeni things from other 
ppople : and every thing that was not comvum dulness, 
was therefore pointed,^— every thing that was not sense 
hy any vulgar rule, was therefore sublime. Yon adqited 
a certain vastitude of phrase, mistaking extravagance 
of expression for greatness of thought You set your 
self to dogmatize on books, and the abilities^ men, 
but especially on their prejudices ; and perhaps to de 
inplish, with the air of an exploit, some of the trite ob 
servations and maxims current in society. Yon awa 
kened and. surprised your imagination, by imposing on 
it a strange new tax of colours and metaphors ; a tai 
reluctantly and uncouthly paid, but perhaps in some 
one instance so luckUy, as to gain the applause of the 
gifted (if they were not merely eccentric) men, into 
whose company you. had been elated by admittance. 
This was to you the proof and recognitkm of fraternity : 
and it has since been the chief question that has inter* 
ested you with each acquaintance and in each company, 
whether they too could perceive what you were so hap* 
py io have discovered, yet so anxious that the acknow-^ 
iedgm^nt of others should confirm. Your own penua* 
aon^ however, became as pertinacious as ivy climbing 
a wall It was almost d* course to attend to necessary 
pursuits vrith reluctant inegukri^, though sufibring 
bf ihe conaequences of n^laeiing them, and to feel 
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iadigiiaat that gi m imt AoaU be repronehed for th« di*^ 
eegttid of these ondinary daties and employmeiits to 
irhieh it ought noTer to hare been subjected. 

Daring a pnjeeiar^s story of life and mtsfortanes^ 
fou might regret that he should ever have heard of 
Harrison's time*piece, the perpetual motion, or the Greek 
file. 

After an anUqutur^s history, yon might be allowed 
to congmtulate yourself on not having fallen under the 
spell which confines a human sotd to inhabit, like a 
spider in one of the comers, a dusty room, consecrated 
with religions solemnity to old coins, rusty knives, il- 
luminated mass books, swords and spurs of forgotten 
kings, and slippers of their queens; with perhaps a 
Boman helmet, the acquisition of which was the first 
cause of the collection and of the passion, elevated im* 
periall/ over the relics of kings and queens and the 
whole museum, as the eagle was once in ^ proud emi- 
nence" over subjugated kingdoms. And you might be 
inclined to say, I widi that helmet had been a pan for 
charcoal, or had been put on the head of one of the quiet 
equestrian warriors in the Tower, or had aided the 
rattlings of Sir Gbdfrey, haunting the baron's castle 
where he was murdered, or had been worn by Don 
ftuixote, instead of the barber's basin, or had been the 
cauldron of Macbeth's witches, or had been in any 
other diape, place, or use, rather than dug up an anti* 
quity, in a luckless hour, in a bank near your garden. 

I compassionate you, would, in a verp benevolent 
hour, be your language to the wealthy unfeeling tyr&ni 
of a familp and a neighbourhood, who seeks, in the 
overawed timidity and unrataliated injuries of die un- 
fortunate beings within his power, the gratification that 
should have been sought in their happinesa Unless 
you had brought into the world some extraordinary re* 
finctoriness to the influence of evil, the process thai 
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Jim have undergooe couJi not £ui of being efficaeiont. 
If your parents idolized their own importance in their 
son 80 much, that they never themselves opposed your 
inclinations, nor permitted it to be done by any subject 
to their authority; if the humble companion sometimes 
summoned to the honour of amusing you, bore your 
caprices and insolence with the meekness without which 
be had lost his privilege ; if you could despoil the gar* 
den of some harmless dependent neighbour of the care- 
fully reared flowers, and torment his little dog or cat| 
without his daring to punish you or to appeal to yoitr 
infatuated parents * if aged men addressed you in a 
submissive tone, and with the appellation of "• Sir," and 
their aged wives uttered their wonder at your conde* 
scension, and pushed their grandchildren away firom 
around the fire for your sake, if you happened, though 
with the strut of supercilious pertness, and your hat on 
your head, to enter one of their cottages, perhaps to 
express your contempt of the homely dwelling, furni- 
ture, and fare ; if, in maturer life, you associated with 
vile persons, who would forego the contest of equality, 
to be your allies in trampling on inferiors ; and i^ both 
then and since, you have been suffered to deem your 
wealth the compendium or equivalent of every ability, 
and every good quality-— it would indeed be immensely 
strange if you had not become, in due time, the mis- 
creant, who may thank the power of the laws in civil- 
ized society, that he is not assaulted with clubs and 
stones ; to whom one could cordially wish the oppor- 
tunity and the consequences of attempting his tjrranny 
among some such people as those submissive aona of 
nature in the forests of North America ; and whose 
dependents and domestic relations may be ahnost fat 
given when they shall one day rejoice at his funerftL 

5 
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LETTER V. 

I WILL imaipne only one case more, on which yov 
woald emphatically express your compassion, though 
for one of the most daring beings in the creation, a 
eimiemner of God, who explodes his laws by denying 
bis existence. 

If you were so unacquainted with mankind, that 
such a being might be announced to jrou as a rare or 
singular phenomenon, your conjectures, till you saw 
and heard the man, at the nature and the extent of the 
discipline through which he must hare advanced, would 
be led toward something extmordinary. And yon 
might think that the term of that discipline must have 
been very long ; since a quick train of impressions, a 
diort series of mental gradations, within the little space 
of a few months and years, would not seem enough to 
have matured such a portentous heroism. Surely the 
creature that thus liAs his voice, and defies all invisi- 
ble power within the possibilities of infinity, challeng- 
ing whatever unknown being may hear him, and may 
appropriate that title of Almightjr which is pronounced 
m scorn, to evince his existence, if he will, by his ven- 
geance, was not as yesterday a little child that would 
tremble and cry at the approach of a diminutive rep- 
tile. 

But indeed it is heroism no longer, if he know thai 
there is no Qod. The wonder then turns on the great 
process, by which a man could grow to the immense 
intelligence which can know that there is no God. 
What ages and what lights are requiate for Tms 
attainment I This intelligence involves the very attri- 
butes of Divinity, while a God is denied. For unless 
this man is omnipreseAt, unless he is at this moment in 
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e^ery place in the unir^ne, he cannot know bul there 
may be in some place manifestations of a Deity, by 
which even he would be overpowered. If he does no 
know absolutely erery agent in the uniTerse, the one 
that he does not know may be God. If he is not 
himself the chief agent in the universe, and does not 
know what is so, that which is so may be Ood. If he 
is not in absolute poesession of all the propositions 
that constitute universal truth, the one which he wants 
may be, that there is a God. If he cannot with oer* 
tainty assign the cause of all that he perceives to ezist^ 
that cause may be a God. If he does not know every 
thing that has been done in the immeasurable ages tiiat 
are past, some things may have been done by a God. 
Thua, unless he knows all things, that is, precludes all 
other divine existence by being Deity himself he 
cannot know that the Being whose existence he re* 
jects, does not exist But he must knme that he does 
not exist, else he deserves equal contempt and oompas* 
sion for the temerity with which he firmly avows his 
rejection and acts accordingly. And yet a roan of or- 
dinary age and intelligence may present himself to 
you with the avowal of being thus distinguished from 
die crowd ; and if he would describe the manner in 
which he has attained this eminence, you would feel a 
melancholy interest in contemplating that process <^ 
which the result is so prodigious. 

If you did not know that there are more than a few 
such examples, you would say, in viewing this result| 
I Mkould hope this is the consequence of some malig- 
nant intervention so occasional that ages may pass 
away before it return among men ; some peculiar eou 
junction of disastrous influences must have lighted on 
your selected soul ; you have been struck by that 
energy of evil which acted upon the spirits of Pharaoh 
md Epiphanes. But give your own descripdon of 



vluU yoa liave met with, in a world which hat boia 
deemed to present in every part the indications of a 
Deity. Tell of the mysterious voices which ha?e 
spoken to yoa from the deeps of the creation, falsifying 
the expressions marked on its face. Tell of the new 
ideas, which, like meteors passing over the soliuury 
wanderer, gave you the first glimpses of truth while 
benighted in the common belief of the Divine exis 
tence. Describe the whole train of causes which have 
operated to create and consolidate that state of mind, 
which you carry forward to the great experiment of 
futurity under a different kind of hazard from all other 
classes of men. 

It would be found, however, that those circum- 
stances by which even a man who had been presented 
firom his in&ncy with the ideas of religion, could be 
elated into a contempt of its great object, were far from 
being extraordinary. They might have been incident 
to any man, whose mind had been cultivated and ex- 
ercised enough to feel interested about holding any 
system of opinions at all ; whose pride had been grat* 
ified in the consciousness of having the liberty of se- 
lecting and changing opinions; and whose habitual 
assent to the principles of religion, had neither the 
firmness resulting from decisive arguments, nor the 
warmth of pious afiection.* Such a person had only, in 

* It wiU be obvious that I am describing the progress of one of 
the humbler order of aliens from all religion, and not that by which 
the great philosophic leaders have ascended the dreary eminence 
where they look with so much complacency up to a vacant heaven, 
and down to the gulf of annihilation. Their progre ss iind«)ubted- 
JEy is much more systematic and deliberate, and accompanied often 
ij a laborious speculation, which, though in ever so perverted a 
train, the mind is easily persuaded to identify, because it U labori* 
ous, with the search after truth and the love of it While, how- 
ever, it is in a penevering train of thought, andnot by the hasiy 
moveDMats of a mora vulgar mind, that thejpunae their defialisa 
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the fixBt pla^e, to come into intimate acquaintance wMi 
a man, who had the art of alluring to a sacred rabject 
in a manner which, without appearing like intentional 
contempt, dlrested it of its solemnity : and who had 
possessed himself of a few acute obserrations or plau* 
sible maxims, not explicitly hostile to rerealed religion, 
but which, when opportunely brought into Tiew in 
connexion with some points of it, tended to throw a 
degree of doubt on their truth and authority. Espe- 
cially if either or both of these men had any decided 
moral tendencies and pursuits of a kind which chris- 
itianity condemned, the friend of intellectual and moral 
freedom was assiduous to insinuate, that, according to 
the principles of reason and nature at least, it would 
be difficult to prove the wisdom or the necessity of 
some of those dictates of religion, which must, how- 
ever, be admitted, be respected, because divine. Let 
the mind have once acquired a feeling, as if the sacred 

fimm tome of the prindplM of niifpon into a final abandoninnit «f 

It all, they are yerj greatly miataken if they aasure themaeWea that 
the moral causes which contribute to guide and animate their prog- 
ress are all of a sublime order; and if they could be ftilly revealed 
to their own view, they might perfaape be sererely mortified to find 
what Tolgar motiyes, while they were despifling yolgar men, haive 
ruled thdr intellectual career. Pride, which idolizee self, which 
revolts at every thing that comes in the form of dActaUa^ and ex- 
ults to find that there is a possibility of controverting whether 
any dictates come finom a greater than mortal source; repugnance 
as wdl to the severe and comprehensive mwality of the laws re- 
puted of divine appointment, as to the feeling of accountableneis 
to an all-powerful Authority, that will not leave moral laws to be 
enforced solely by their own sanctions; contempt of inferior men ; 
the attraction of a few brilliant examples; the fiishion of a class ; 
the ambition of showing what ability can do, and what boldness 
can dare — if such things as these, after all, have excited and di- 
rected the efforts of a philosophic spirit, the unbelieving philosophef 
must be content to acknowledge plenty of companions and rivals 
among little men, who are quite as capable of being actuated by 
aoah elevated principles as himself 

5* 
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qffiem mig^t in some points be invalidated, and Iki 
inroluntary inference would be rapidly extended to 
other parts, and to the whole. Nor was it long pro- 
bably before this new instructor plainly avowed his 
vwn entire emancipation from a popular prejudice, to 
which he was kindly sorry to find a setuible young 
man still in captivity. But he had no doubt that the 
dedactions of enlightened reason would successfully ap- 
peal to every liberal mind. And accordingly, after 
perhaps a few months of frequent intercourse, with the 
addition of two or three books, and the ready aid of 
all the recollected vices ef pretended christians, and 
pretended christian churches, the whole venerable mag* 
nificence of revelation was annihilated. Its illumina- 
tions respecting the Divinity, its miracles, its Messiah, 
its authority of moral legislation, its regions of immor- 
tality and retribution, the sublime virtues and devotion 
of its prophets, apostles, and martyrs, together with 
the reasonings of so many accomplished advocates, and 
the credibility of history itself were vanished all away ; 
while the convert, exulting in his disenchantment, felt 
a strange pleasure to behold nothing but a dreary train 
of impostures and credulity stretching over those past 
ages which lately appeared a scene of divine govern- 
ment ; and the thickest Egyptian shades fallen on that 
total vast futurity toward which the spirit of inspiration 
had thrown some grand though partial gleams. 

Nothing tempts the mind so powerfully on, as to 
have successfully begun to demolish what has been 
long regarded as most sacred. The soldiers of Csssar 
probably had never felt themselves so brave, as after 
they had cut down the Massilian grove ; nor the Phil- 
istines, as when the ark of the Ood of Israel was 
among their spoils : the mind is proud of its triumphs 
in proportion to the reputed greatness of what it has 
overcome. And many examples would seem to in* 
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iieate, that the first piood tiiaaiphs oter ie%iov^ 
fiuthy inrol^ve aome fatality of adTancing, however for* 
midabie the mass of argumeala which may obstnict 
the progress, to farther victories. But peihaps the in* 
tellectual difficulty of the progress might be le» thaa 
a zealous beUever would be apt to imagina As the 
ideas which give the greatest distinctness to oar am* 
ception of a Divine Being are imparted by revelation^ 
and rest on its authority, the rejection ci that revektioii 
would in a great measure banish those ideas^ and de* 
stroy that distinctness. We have but to advert to pore 
heathenism, to perceive whal a fiunt conception of this 
Being could be formed by the strongest intellect in the 
absence of revelation ; and after the rejection of it, the 
mind would naturally be carried very fiir back towaid 
that darkness ; so that some of the attributes of the Do* 
ity would immediately become, as they were with the 
heathens, subjects of doubtful conjecture and hopeless 
speculation. But from this state of thought it is per- 
haps no vast transition to that, in which his being also 
shall begin to appear a subject of doubt ; since the real* 
ity of a being is with difficulty apprehended, in proper* 
tion as its attributes are undefinable. And when the 
mind is brought into doubt, we know it easily advan- 
ces to disbelief if to the smallest plausibility of argu- 
ments be added any powerful moral cause for wishing 
such a conclusion. In the present case, there mighi 
be a very powerful cause, besides that pride of victory 
which I have just noticed. The progress in guilt, 
which generally follows a rejection of revelation, 
makes it still more and more desirable that no object 
should remain to be feared. It was not strange, there* 
foroi if this man read with avidity, or even strange if 
he read with something which his wishes completed 
into conviction, a few of the writers, who have attempt- 
ed the last achievement of presumptuous man. Aftet 
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in^Mcting these pages awhile, he raised his eyes, and 
the Qreat Spirit was gone. Mighty transformation of 
all things 1 The luminaries of heaven no longer shone 
with his splendour ; the. adorned earth no longer looked 
fikir with his beauty; the darkness of night had ceased 
to be rendered solemn by his majesty ; life and thought 
were not an effect of his all-^ryading energy ; it was 
not his providence that supported an infinite charge of 
dependent beings ; his empire of justice no longer 
^read over the universe ; nor had even that universe 
qprung from his all-creating power. Yet when 3rou 
saw the intellectual course brought to this signal con* 
elusion, though aware of the force of each preceding 
and predisposing circumstance, you might nevertheless 
be somewhat struck with the suddenness of the final 
decision, and might be curious to know what kind of 
argument and eloquence could so quickly finish the 
work. You would examine those pages with the ex- 
pectation probably of something more powerful than 
subtlety attenuated into inanity, and, in that invisible 
and impalpable state, mistaken by the writer, and will- 
ingly admitted by the perverted reader, for profundity 
of reasoning ; than attempts to destroy the certainty, or 
preclude the application, of some of those great familiar 
principles which must be taken as the basis of human 
reasoning, or it can have no basis ; than suppositions 
which attribute the order of the universe to such causes 
as it would be felt ridiculous to pronounce adequate to 
produce the most trifling piece of mechanism ; than 
mjTStical jargon which, under the name of nature^ al- 
ternately exalts almost into the properties of a god, and 
reduces far below those of a man, some imaginary and 
undefinable agent or agency, which performs the most 
amazing works without power, and displays the most 
amazing wisdom without intelligence ; than a zealous 
pveferenoe of that part dT every great dilemma wk^oh 
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|iierel> confounds and niiks Uie mtnd to that wUoh 
elevates while it OTerwhelnis it ; than a constant en* 
flearour to degrade as far as possible every thing that 
is sublime in our speculations and feelings ; or than 
monstrous parallels between religion, and mythology. 
You would . be still more unprepared to expect on so 
solemn a subject the occasional wit, or afiectation ot 
wit, which would seem rather prematurely ejq>re88ive 
of exultation that the grand Foe is retiring. 

A feeling of complete certainty would hardly be thus 
rapidly attained; but a slight degree of remaining 
doubt, and of consequent apprehension, would not pre- 
vent this disciple of darkness from accepting the invi- 
tation to pledge himself to the cause in some associated 
band, where profaneness and vice would consolidate 
impious opinions without the aid of augmented convic- 
tion ; and where the fraternity, having been elated by 
the spirit of social daring to say, What is the Almighty 
that ice should serve him ? the individuals might ac- 
quire each a firmer boldness to exclaim, Who is the 
Lord that / should obey his voice ? Thus easy it is, 
my friend, for a man to meet that train of influences 
which may seduce him to live an infidel, though it 
may betray him to die a terrified believer ; of which 
the infatuation, while it promises him the impunity ot 
non-existence, and degrades him to desire it, impels him 
CO fill the measure of his iniquity, till the divine wrati 
come upon him to the uttermost 
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Jhff recounting so many influences that of /die >r 
man, it is grievous to observe that the inc^uiparably 
lioblest of all, religion, is counteracted with a fatal m^ 
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teas by a peTpelaal oooBpiracy of almoat all the rm^ 
«ided by the intrioeic predisposition of this oar per 
"Cited nature, which yields itself with each consenting 
acility, to every impression tending to estrange it still 
iiirther from God. 

It is a cause for wonder and sorrow, to see millions 
of rational creatures growing iato their permanent 
habits, under the conforming efficacy of every thing 
which it were good for them to resist, and receiving no 
part of those habits from impressions of the Supreme 
Object They are content that a narrow scene of a 
diminutive world, with its atoms and evils, should usurp 
and deprave and finish their education for endless 
existence, while the Infinite Spirit is here, whose sacred 
energy, received on their minds, might create the most 
excellent condition of their nature, and, in defiance of 
a thousand malignant forces attempting to stamp on 
them an opposite image, convey them into eternity in 
his likeness. Oh, why is it so possible that this greatest 
inhabitant of every place where men are living, should 
be the last to whose society they are attracted, or oi 
whose continual presence they feel the importance ? 
Why is it possible to be surrounded with the. intelligent 
Reality, which exists wherever we are, with attributes 
that are infinite, and not feel respecting all other things 
which may be attempting to press on our minds and 
afiect their character, as if they retained with difficulty 
their shadows of existence, and were continually on 
the point of vanishing into nothing? Why is this 
stupendous Power so unperceived and silent, while 
present, over all the scenes of the earth, and in all the 
paths and abodes of men ? Why does he keep his 
glory veiled behind the shades and visions of the 
material worid ? Why does not this latent glory some- 
times beam forth with such a manifestation as could 
never be forgotten, nor could ever be remembered 
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withont ftQ em&tion ci nUgknia awe) Ami whj, in 
contempt of all that he ka$ displayed to excite either 
fear or hvej is it still possible £>r a rational creature so 
to lire, that it must finally come to an interview with 
him in a character completed by the fall anemblageof 
those acquisitions, which have separately been disap- 
proved by him through every stage o[ the accumu- 
lation? Why is it possible lor feeble cieaiures to 
maintain their litde dependent beings fortified and 
laviDcible in sin, amidst the presence (^ essenCud 
purity t Why does not the apprehension of such a 
Being stiike through the mind with such intense anti- 
pathy to evil, as to blast with death every active pria- 
ciple that is beginning to pervert it, and render gradual 
additions of depravity, growing into the sdlidity of 
habit, as impossible as for perishable materials to be 
raised into structures amidst the fires of the last day? 
How is it possible to escape the solicitude, which 
should be inseparable fiom the knowledge that the 
beams of all-searching intelligence are continually 
darting on us, and pervading us ; that we are exposed 
to the piercing inspection, compared to which the 
concentrated attention of all the beings in the universe 
besides, would be but as Uie powerless gaze of an 
infant? Why is faith, that &cidty of spiritual appre- 
hension, so absent, or so incomparably less perceptive 
of the grandest of its objects, than the senses are of 
theirs? While there is a Spirit in infinite energy 
through the univ^^ why have the few particles of 
dust which enclose our spirits the power to intercept all 
sensible communication with him, and to place them 
as in a vacuity, where the sovereign Essence had been 
precluded or extinguished ? 

The reverential submission, with which you con- 
emplate the mystery of omnipotent benevolence for* 
)earing to exert the agency, which could assnne, tm 
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instantaneous aeeendancy in every mind over the causes 
of depravation and ruin, will not avert your compassion 
from the unhappy persons who are practically ^ without 
God in the world" And if your intellect could be 
enlarged to a capacity for comprehending the whole 
measure and depth of disaster contained in this ex- 
elusion, (an exclusion under which a human being 
having the full uid fearful truth of his situation revealed 
to him would behold, as relatively to his happiness, the 
whole resources of the creation sunk as into dust and 
ashes, and all the causes of joy and hope reduced to 
insipidity and lost in despair,) you would feel a dis- 
tressing emotion at each recital of a life in which 
religion had no share ; and you would be tempted to 
wish that some spirit from the other world, empowered 
with an eloquence that might threaten to alarm the 
slumbers of the dead, would throw himself in the way 
of this one mortal, and this one more, to protest, in 
sentences of lightning and thunder, against the infatua- 
tion that can at once acknowledge there is a Qod, and 
be content to forego every connexion with him, but 
that of danger. You would wish they should rather 
be assailed by the " terror of the Lord,*' in whatever 
were its most appalling form, than retain the satisfac- 
tion of carelessness lill the day of his mercy be past 

But you will need no such enlargement of compre- 
hension, in order to compassionate the situation of per- 
sons who, with reason sound to think, and hearts not 
strangers to feeling, have advanced far into life,' per- 
haps near to its close, without having felt the influence 
of religion. If there is such a Being as we mean by 
the term God, the ordinary intelligence of a serious 
mind will be quite enough to see that it must be a 
melancholy thing to pass through life, and quit it, just 
as if there were not And sometimes it will appear 
as stnmge as it is melancholy ; especially to a person 
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who has been pioiis from his yoath. He would be 

inclined to say to a penon who has nearly finished an 
irreligious life, What would have been justly thought 
of you, if you could have been habitually in the soci- 
ety of the wisest and best men on earth, and hare ac- 
quired no degree of conformity ; much more, if you 
conld all the while have acquired progressively the 
meanness, prejudices, follies, and vices^ of the lowest 
society, with which you might, have been at intervals 
thrown in unavoidable contact? You might have 
been asked how thai was possible. But then through 
what fatality have jrou been able, during so many 
years epent in the presence of a Qod, to continue even 
to this hour as clear of all signs of assimilation or im- 
pression as if the Deity were but a poetical fiction, or 
an idol in some temple of Asia ? — ^Evidently, as the 
immediate cause, through vrant of thought concern- 
ing him. 

And why did you not think of him ? Did a most 
solemn thought of him never once penetrate your soul, 
while admitting it true that there is such a Being ? If 
it never did, what is reason, what is mind, what is 
man ? If it did once, how could its efifects stop there ? 
How could a deep thought on so transcendent a snl:9ect, 
fail to impose on the mind a permanent necessity of 
frequently recalling it ; as some awful or magnificent 
spectacle would ha:uint you with a long recurrence of 
its image, even were the spectacle itself seen no more ? 

Why did you not think of him 1 How could yon 
estimate so meanly your mind with all its capacitieS| 
as to feel no regret that an endless series of trifles 
should seize, and occupy as their right, all your 
thoughts, and deny them both the liberty and the am* 
bition of going on to the greatest Object? How, 
while called to the contemplations which absorb the 

6 
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apirit* of HeftTea, could yoa be so patient of the taric 

of counting the flies of a sununer's day ? 

Why did you not think of him ? You knew youiself 
to ho in the hands of some Being from whose pow» 
you could not be withdrawn ; was it not an equal delect 
of curiosity and prudence to indulge a careless con* 
fidence that sought no acquaintance with his natural 
as regarded in itself and in its aspect on his creatures ; 
nor ever anxiously inquired what conduct should be 
observed toward him, and what expectations might be 
entertained from him? You would have been alarm* 
ed to have felt yourself in the power of a mysterious 
stranger, of your own feeble species; but let the 
stranger be omnipotent, and you cared no more. 

Why did you not think of him 7 One would deem 
that the thought of him must, to a serious mind, 
come second to almost every thought. The thought 
of virtue would suggest the thought of both a lawgiver 
and a rewarder ] the thought of crime, of an avenger ; 
the thought of sorrow, of a consoler ; the thought oi 
an inscrutable mystery, of an intelligence that under* 
stands it; the thought of that ever-moving activity 
which prevails in the system of the universe, of a su* 
preme agent ; the thought of the human family, of a 
great &ther ; the thought of all being not necessary 
and self-existent, of a creator ; the thought of life, of a 
preserver ; and the thought of death, of an uccontrol* 
lable disposer. By what dexterity, therefore, of irre* 
(igious caution, did you avoid precisely every track 
where the idea of him would have met you, or elude 
that idea if it came ? And what must sound reason 
pronounce of a mind which, in the train of millions 
of thoughts, has wandered to all things under the suui 
to all the perman^itt objects or vanishing appearances 
in the creation, but never fixed its thought on the Sm^ 
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ffipsme Raalilj ; nefer approached, tike MaMi^ ^ta an 

this great sight I" 

If it were a thing which we might be allowed la 
imagine, (hat the Divine Being weie to mani£Btt him> 
self in some striking manner to the senses, as by some 
resplendent appearance at the midnight hour, or by 
rekindling on an elevated mountain the long extiii* 
guished fires of Sinai, and uttering voices from those 
fires; would he not compel firom you an attention 
which you now refuse ? Yes, yon will say, he would 
then seize the mind with irresistible force, and religion 
would become its most absolute sentiment ; but he only 
presents himself to faith. Well, and is it a worthy 
reason for disregarding him, that you imlf bdieve him 
to be present and infinitely glorious? Is it the ofiice 
of &ith to veil, to frustrate, to annihilate in effect, its 
object? Cannot you reflect, that the grandest repre- 
sentation of a spiritual and divine Being to the senses 
would bear not only no proportion to his glory, but no 
relation to his nature ; and could be adapted only to 
an inferior dispensation of religion, and to a people 
who, with the exception oi a most extremely small 
number of men, had been totally untaught to carry 
their thoughts be3rond the objects of sense ? Are you 
not aware, that such a representation would consider^ 
ably tend to restrict you in your contemplation to a de* 
fined image, and therefore a most inadequate and sub- 
ordinate idea of the divine Being ? while the idea ad- 
mitted by fidth, though less immediately striking, is 
capable of an illimitable expansion, by the addition of 
all that progressive thought can accumulate, under the 
continual certainty that all is still infinitely short of the 
reality. 

On the review of a character thus grown, in the 
eardusion of the religious influences, to the nature and 
perhaps ultimate state, the sentiment of pious benev« 
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iAbnoe would be, — ^I regard you as an object of grenl 
compassion, unless there can be no felicity in friend* 
•hip with the Almighty, unless there be no glory in 
being assimilated to his excellence, unless there be no 
eternal rewards for his devoted servants, unless there 
be no danger in meeting him, at length, after a life 
estranged equally from his love and his fear. I deplore, 
at every period and crisis in the review of your life, 
that religion was not there. If that had been there, 
your youthful animati<m would neither have been dis- 
sipated in the frivolity which, in the morning of the 
short day of life, fairly and formally sets aside all se- 
rious business for that day, nor would have sprung for 
ward into the emulation of vice, or the bravery of pro- 
faneness. If religion had been there, that one despi- 
cable companion, and that other malignant one, would 
not have seduced you into their society, or would not 
have retained you to share their degradation. And if 
religion had accompanied the subsequent progress of 
your life, it would have elevated you to rank, at this 
hour, with those saints who will soon be added to '^ the 
^irits of the just.'' Instead of which, what are you 
now, and what are your expectations as looking to that 
world, where piety alone can hope to find such a se- 
quel of existence, as will inspire exultation in the ret* 
respect of this introductory life, in which the spirit 
took its impress for eternity from communication with 
Ood? 

On the other hand, it would be interesting to record, 
or to hear, the history of a character which has receiv- 
ed its form, and reached its maturity, under the strong- 
est efficacy of religion. We do not know that there is 
a more beneficent or a more direct mode of the divine 
agency in any part of the creation than that which 
'* apprehends" a man, (as apostolic language expresses 
it,) amidst the unthinking crowd, constrains him to se-. 



nous refleedon, nibdues him under penaaaive conyio* 
tion, elevates him to devotion, and matures him in pro- 
gressive virtue, in order to his passing finally to a no- 
bler state of existence. When he has long been com* 
manded by this influence, he will be happy to look 
back to its first operations, whether they were mingled 
in early life almost insensibly with his feelings, or 
came on him with mighty force at some particular 
time, and in connexion with some assignable and me- 
morable circumstance which was apparently the in* 
strumental cause. He will trace the progress of this 
his better life, with grateful acknowledgment to the 
sacred power that has wrought him to a confirmation 
of religious habit which puts the final seal on his char- 
acter. In the great majority of things, habit is a great- 
er plague than ever afflicted Egypt : in religions char- 
acter, it is eminently a felicity. The derout man ex- 
ults to feel that in aid of the simple force of the divine 
principles within him, there has grown by time an 
accessional power, which has almost taken place of his 
will, and holds a firm though quiet domination through 
the general action of his mind. He feels this confirm- 
ed habit as the grasp of the hand of God, which will 
never let him go. From this advanced state he looks 
with confidence on fiiturity and says, I carry the in- 
delible mark upon me that I belong to Qod ; by being 
devoted to him I am free of the universe ; and I am 
ready to go to any world to which he ^hall please to 
transmit me, certain that every where, i i height or 
depth, he will acknowledge me for ever 

6* 
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LETTER VII. 

Thb preceding letters have attempted to ejdbiibit ooly 
general views of the influences, by which a reflective 
man may perceive the moral condition of his mind to 
have been determined. 

In descending into more particular illustrations, there 
would have been no end of enumerating the local cir- 
cumstances, the relationships of life, the professions 
and employments, and the accidental events, which 
may have aflected the character. A person who feels 
any interest, in reviewing what has formed thus far his 
education for futurity, may carry his own examination 
into, the most distinct particularity. — ^A few miscella- 
neous observations will conclude the essay. 

You will have observed that I have said compara- 
tively little of that which forms the exterior, and in 
general account the main substance, of the history of a 
man's life— 4he train of his fortunes and actions. If an 
adventurer or a soldier writes memoirs of himself for 
the information or amusement of the public, he may do 
well to keep his narrative alive by a constant crowded 
course of facts ; for the greater part of his readers will 
excuse him the trouble of investigating, and he might 
occasionally feel it a convenience to be excused from 
disclosing, if he had investigated, the history and mer- 
its of his internal principles. Nor can this ingenuous- 
ness be any part of his duty, any more than it is that 
of an exhibiter in a public Aow, as long as he tells all 
that probably he professes to tell — ^where he has been, 
what he has witnessed, and the more reputable portion 
of what he has done. Let him go on with his lively 
anecdotes, or his legends of the marvellous, or his ga« 
settes of marches, stratagems and skirmishes, and thert 
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IS no obligiUion for him to torn either penitent or phi- 
losopher on our hands. — But I am supposing a man to 
retrace himself through his past life, in order to ac- 
quire a deep self-knowledge, and to record the investi- 
gation for his own instruction. Through such a ret- 
rospective examination, the exterior life will hold but 
the second place in attention, as being the imperfect 
ofiGspring of that internal state, which it is the primary 
and more difficult object to review. From an effectual 
inquisition into this inner man, the investigator may 
proceed outward, to the course of his actions ; of which 
he will thus have become qualified to form a much 
juster estimate, than he could by any exercise of judg- 
ment upon them regarded merely as exterior &cts. No 
doubt that sometimes also, in a contrary process, the 
judgment will be directed upon the dispositions and 
principles within by a con^deration of the actions with- 
out, which will serve as a partial explication of the in- 
terior character. Still it is that interior character, 
whether displayed in actions or not, which forms the 
leading object of inquiry. The chief circumstances 
of his practical life will, however, require to be noted, 
both for the purpose of so much illustration as they 
will afibrd of the state of his mind, and because they 
mark the points, and distinguish the stages, of his 
progress. 

Though in memoirs intended for publication, a large 
share of incident and action would generally be neces- 
sary, yet there are some men whose mental history 
alone might be very interesting to reflective readers ; 
as, for instance, that of a thinking man, remarkable 
for a number of complete changes of his speculative 
sjrsteuL From observing the usual tenacity of views 
once deliberately adopted in mature life, we regard as 
a cjirious phenomenon the man whose mind has been 
a kind of caravansera of opinions, entertained awhile^ 
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and then sent on pilgrimage ; a man who has admirel 
and dismissed systems with the same facility with 
which John Buncle found, adored, married, and in- 
terred, his succession of wives, each one being, for the 
time, not only better than all that went before, but the 
best in the world. You admire the versatile aptitude 
of a mind, sliding into successive forms of belief, in 
this intellectual metempsychosis by which it animates 
so many new bodies of doctrines in their turn. ' And 
as none of those dying pangs which hurt you in a tale 
of India, attend the desertion of each of these specula- 
tive forms which the soul has awhile inhabited, you 
are extremely amused by the number of transmigm- 
tions, and curious to see what is to be the next ; for 
you never reckon on the present state of such a man's 
views, as to be for permanence, unless perhaps when 
he has terminated his course of believing every thing, 
in ultimately believing nothing. Even then, unless 
he be very old, or feel more pride in being a sceptic, 
the conqueror of all systems, than he ever felt in being 
the champion of one, even then, it is very possible he 
may spring up again, like an igneous vapour from a 
bog, and glimmer through new mazes, or retrace his 
course through half of those he went errant through 
before. You will observe, that no respect is attached 
to this Proteus of opinion, afler his changes have been 
multiplied ; as no party expect him to remain with 
them, or account him much of an acquisition if he 
should. One, or perhaps two, considerable changes, 
will be regarged as signs of a liberal inquirer, and there- 
fore the party to which his first or his second intellectual 
conversion may assign him, will receive him gladly. 
But he will be deemed to have abdicated the dignity of 
reason, when it is found that he can adopt no principles 
bat to betray them ; and it will be perhaps justly sus^ 
peeted that there is something extremely infirm in tlM 
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UnictUTe of that mind, whatever vigour may maik some 
of its operatioDS, to which a series of yery different and 
sometimes contrasted theories, can appear in successioa 
demonstratively true, and which imitates sincerely the 
perverseness which Petruchio only affected, declaring 
that which was yesterday, to a certainty, the sun, to be 
to-day, as certainly, the moon. 

It would be curious to observe in a man who should 
make such an exhibition of the course of his mind, the 
sly deceit of self-love. While he despises the system 
which he has rejected, it must not imply so great a 
want oi sense in kim once to have embraced it, as in 
the rest,, who were then or are now its adherents and 
advocates. No, in kin it was no debility of intellect 
it was at most but its immaturity or temporary lapse; 
and probably he is jfNrepared to explain to you that such 
peculiar circumstances, as might warp a very strong 
and liberal mind, attended his consideration of the 
subject, and misled him to admit the belief of what 
others proye themselves fools by believing. 

Another thing apparent in a record of changed 
opinions would, be, what I have noticed before, that 
there is scarcely any such thing in the world as simple 
conviction. It would be amusing to observe how the 
judgment had, in one instance, been overruled into 
acquiescence by the admiration of a celebrated name, 
or in another, into opposition by the envy of it ; how 
most oj^rtunely judgment discovered the truth just 
at the time that interest could be essentially served by 
avowing it ; how easily the impartial examiner could 
be induced to adopt . some part of another man's 
opinions, after that other had zealously approved some 
fiivourite, especially if unpopular part of his ; as the 
Pharisees almost became partial even to Christ, at the 
moment that he defended one of their doctrines against 
the Saddttcees. It would be cuiious to see how • 
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ie8|)ectfal estimate of a man's character and talents 
might be changed in consequence of some pereonal 
inattention experienced from him, into depreciating 
mvective against him or his intellectual performances, 
and yet the laUer. though actuated solely by petty 
rerenge, account himself, all the while, the model of 
equity and sound judgment* It might be seen how 
the patronage of power could elevate miserable pre- 
judices into revered wisdom, while poor old Experience 
was mocked with thanks for her instruction ; and how 
the vicinity and society of the ri^h, and as they are 
termed, great, could perhaps transmute a mind that 
seemed to be of the stem consistence of the early 
Roman republic, into the gentlest wax on which Cor- 
ruption could wish to imprint the venerable creed, 
" The right divine of kings to govern wrong,'' with the 
pious and loyal inference of the flagrant iniquity of 
expelling Tarquin. I am supposing the observer to^ 
perceive all these accommodating dexterities of reason ; 
for it were probably absurd to expect that any mind 
should itself be able, in its review, to detect all its own 
obliquities, after having been so long beguiled, like the 
mariners in a story which I remember to have read, 
who followed the direction of their compass, infallibly 
right as they could have no doubt, till they arrived at 
an enemy's port, where they were sei2ed and made 
slaves. It happened that the wicked captain, in order 
to betray the ship, had concealed a large loadstone at 
a little distance on one side of the needle. 

On the notions and expectations of one stage of life, 
I suppose most reflecting men look back with a kind 
of compassionate contempt, though it may be often with 
a mingling wish that some of its enthusiasm of feeling 
could be recovered, I mean the period between child- 
hood and maturity. They are prompted to exclaioii 

* I remember eerenl ranaikaUe inetaneei of thk. 
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Whftt bols we have been — ^whQe they recoUect how 
iinoereiy they enterteined and adTanced the most ridi 
cokms apeeulations os the interests of life, and the 
questions of truth ; how regretfully astonished they 
were to find the mature sense of some of those around 
them so completely wrong ; yet in other instances what 
Teneration they fdx for authorities for which they have 
since lost all their respect ; what a fantastic importance 
they attached to some most trivial things ;* viliat com 
plaints against their £ite were uttered on account of 
disappoiotments which they have since recollected with 
gai^y or self-congratulation ; what happiness of Ely* 
siom they expected from sources which would soon 
have failed to impart even common satisfaction ; and 
how sure they were that the feelings and opinions then 
predominant would continue through life. 

If a reflective aged man were to find at the bottom 
of an old chest, where it bad kin forgotten fif^y years, 
a record which he had written of himself when he was 
young, simply and vividly describing his whole heart 
and pursuits, and reciting verbatim many recent pas- 
sages of the language sincerely uttered to his favourite 
companions ; would be not read it with more wonder 
than almost any other writing could at his age excite ? 
His consciousness would be strangely confused in the 
attempt to verify bis identity with such a being. He 
would feel the young man, thus introduced to him, 
separated by so wide a distance as to render all con- 
genial communion impossible. At every sentence, he 
might repeat, Foolish youth I I have no sympathy with 
your feelings, I can hold no converse with your un- 
derstanding. Thus you see Uiat in the course of a long 

* I reoollect a yoath of acme acquireinents, wbo eamesdy wiihfld 
the time might one day anive, when his name ehoald be adorned 
with the addition of D.D., whieh he deemed one of the raibfimert 
difflixictioner 



life a man may be seTeral moral penons so dissimilar 
that if you could find a real individual that shouta 
nearly exemplify tlie character in one of these stages, 
and another that should exemplify it in the next, and 
so on to the last, and then bring these several persons 
together into one company, which would thus be a 
representation of the successive states of one man, they 
would feel themselves a most heterogeneous part}*, 
would oppose and probably desfose one another, and 
soon separate, not caring if they were never to meet 
again. The dissimilarity in mind between the two 
extremes, the youth of seventeen and the sage of 
seventy, might perhaps be little less than that in coun- 
tenance ; and as the one of these contrasts might be 
contemplated by an old man, if he had a true portrait 
for which he sat in the bloom of life, and should hold 
it beside a mirror, in which he looks at his present 
countenance, the other would be powerfully felt if he 
had such a genuine and detailed memoir as I have 
supposed. Might it not be worth while for a self* 
observant person in early life, to preserve, for the 
inspection of the old man, if he should live so long, 
such a mental likeness of the young one? If it be 
not drawn near the time, it can never be drawn with 
sufficient accuracy.* 

If this sketch of life were not written till a very 
mature or an advanced period of it, a somewhat inter- 
esting point would be, to distinguish the periods during 

* It is to be acknowledged that the above representation of the 
changes and the contrast is given in the strongest colouring it will 
admit Many men, perhaps the majority, retain through life so 
much of the chief chancteristic quality of the dispositions developed 
or acquired in youth, and of the order of notions then taken in, thai 
they remain radicaJOy of the same character, notwithstanding very 
great modifications effected by time and events; so that, in a general 
aecount of men, the mental ^fference between the two extremes Sd 
Ule may be leas than the physieal. 
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which Uie mind made its ^rsalM: pro g re m hi the en* 
krgement <^ its faculties, and the time when they appear 
lo have reached their insaperable limits. 

And if there have been vernal seasons, (if I may so 
ezjH'eBS it,) of goodness also, periods separated off from 
the latter coarse of life by some point of time sabse* 
quent to which the christian viitaes have had a less 
generous growth, this is a cifcamstance still more worthy 
to be strongly marked. No doabt it will be with a 
reluctant hand that a man marks either of these cir* 
cumstances ; ibr he conkl not reflect, without regret, 
that many children have grown into maturity and great 
talent, and many unformed or defective characters into 
established eioeflenoe, since the period when he ceased 
to become abler or better. Pope, at the age of fifty, 
would have been incomparably more mortified than, as 
Johnson says, hie readers are, at the fact, if he htJ 
perceived it, that he could not then write materially 
better than be had written at the age of twenty. — And 
the consciousness of having passed many years without 
any moral and religious progress, ought to be not merely 
the regret ibr an infelkity, but the remorse of guilt ; 
since, though natural causes must somewhere have cir- 
eumscribed and fixed the extent of the intellectual po wer, 
an advancement in the nobler distinctions has still con- 
tinued to be possible, and will be possible till the evening 
of rational life. The instruction resulting from a dear 
estimate of what has been effected or not in this capital 
concern, is the chief advantage to be derived from 
recording the stages of life, comparing one part with 
another, and bringing the whole into a comparison 
with the standard of perfectioo, and the illcotrious 
human examples which have approached that standard 
the nearest In forming this estimate, we shaU keep 
in view the vast series of advantages and monitions, 
which has run parallel to the train oi years ; and it 

7 
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wiU be inevitable to recollect, with severe mortlioAtkMi, 
the sanguine calculations of improrement of the best 
kind, which at varioos periods the mind delighted itself 
in making for other given future periods, should life 
be protracted till then, and promised itself most cer* 
Ukinly to realize by the time of their arrival. The 
mortification will be still more grievous, if there was 
at those past seasons something more hopeful than mere 
confident presumptions, if there were actual favourable 
omens, which partly justified while they raised, in our- 
selves and others, anticipations that have mournfully 
failed. My dear friend, it is very melancholy that evii. 
must be so palpable, so hatefully conspicuous to an en- 
lightened conscience, in every retrospect of a human life. 

If the supposed memoirs be to be carried forward as 
life advances, each period being recorded as soon as it 
has elapsed, they should not be composed by small 
daily or weekly accumulations, (though this practice 
may have its use, in keeping a man observant of him- 
self,) but at certain considerable intervals, as at the end 
of each year, or any other measure of time that is am- 
ple enough for some definable alteration to have taken 
place in the character or attainments. 

It is needless to say that the UyU should be as simple 
as possible — ^unless indeed the writer accounts the theme 
worthy of being bedecked with brilliants and flowers. 
If he idolize his own image so much as to think it 
deserves to be enshrined in a frame or cabinet of gold, 
why, let him enshrine it. 

Should it be asked what degree of explicitness oug^ 
to prevail through this review, in reference to those 
particulars on- which conscience has fixed the most 
condemning mark ; I answer, that if a man writes it 
exclusively for his own use, he ought to signify the 
quality and measure of the delinquency, so far expli- 
citly, as to secure to his mind a defined recollection of 
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die v«rdict pronounced hy conacienee before its eino* 
tkms were quelled by time ; and so &r as, in defiioh 
of an adequate sentence ikenj to constrain him to pro- 
nounce it now. Such honest distinctness is necessary, 
because this vdli be the most useful part of his xeix»d 
for reflection to dwell upon ; because this is the part 
which self-love is most willing to diminish and memo- 
ry to dismiss ; because mere general terms or allusions 
of censure will but little aid the cultivation of his hn* 
mility ; and because this license of saying so much 
about himself in the character of a biographer may be- 
come only a temptation to the indulgence of vanity, 
and a protection from the shame of it, unless he can 
maintain the feeling in earnest that it is really at a con* 
fessional, a severe one, that he is giving his account 

But perhaps he wishes to hold this record open to 
an intimate relation or friend ; perhaps even thinks it 
might supply some interest and some lessons to his 
children. And what then ? Why then it is perhaps 
loo probable that though he could readily confess some 
of his feults, there may have been certain states of his 
mind, and certain circumstances in his conduct, which 
he cannot persuade himself to present to such inspection. 
Such a difficulty of being quite ingenuous, when it is 
actually guilt, and not merely some propriety of dis- 
cretion or good taste, that creates it, is in every instance 
a cause for deep regret Should not a man tremble to 
feel himself not daring to confide to an equal and a 
mortal, what has been all observed by the Supreme 
Witness and Judge ? And the consideration of the 
large proportion of men constituting such instances, 
&rows a melancholy hue over the general human char* 
acter. It has several times, in writing this essay, oc- 
curred to me what strangers men may be to one anoth- 
er, whether as to the influences which have determined 
their characters, or as to the less obvious parts of their 



conduct. What ttnngers too we may be, with per^ 
•008 who haTe the art of concealment, to the principlei 
which are at this moment prevailing in the heart 
Each mind has an interior apartment of its own, into 
which none but itself and the Divinity can enter. In 
this secluded place the passions mingle and fluctuate in 
unknown agitations. Here all the fantastic and all the 
tragic shapes of imagination have a haunt, where they 
can neither be invaded nor descried. Here the sur- 
rounding human beings, while quite insensible of it, 
are made the subjects of deliberate thought, and many 
of the designs respecting them revolved in silence. 
Here projects, convictions, vows, are confusedly scat- 
tered, and the records of past life are laid. Here in 
solitary state sits Conscience, surrounded by her own 
thunders, which sometimes sleep^ and sometimes roar, 
while the world does not know. 

The secrets of this apartment, could they have been 
even but very partially brought forth, might have been 
fatal to that eulogy and splendour with which many a 
piece of biography has been exhibited by a partial and 
ignorant friend. If, in a man's own account of himself 
written on the supposition of being seen by any other 
person, the substance of the secrets of this apartment be 
brought forth, he throw;8 open the last asylum of his 
character, where it is well if there be nothing found 
that will distress and irritate his most partial friend, 
who may thus become the ally of his conscience to 
condemn, without the leniency which even conscience 
acquires from self-love. And if it be not brought forth, 
where is the integrity or value of the history, suppo- 
sing it pretend to afford a full and faithful estimate ; 
ani what ingenuous man could bear to give a delu- 
give assurance of his being, or having been, so much 
more worthy of applause or affection than conacienca. 
all the while pronounces? It is obvious then that a 
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man whose sentiments and designs, or the nndisdosed 
parts of whose condact have been deeply eiimioal, 
must keep his record sacred to himself; unless he feels 
such an unsupportable longing to relieve his heart by 
confiding its painful consciousness, that he can be con- 
tent to hold the regard of his friend on the strength of 
his penitence imd recovered virtae. As to those, whose 
memory of the past is sullied by diades if not by 
stains, they must either in the same manner retain tb» 
delineation for solitary use, or limit themaielTes in wri* 
ting it, to a deliberate and strong expression of the 
measure of conscious culpabilities, and their efiect in 
the general character, with a certain, not deceptive but 
partially reserved explanation, that ^11 equally avoid 
particularity and mystery ; or else they must consent to 
meet their friends, who share the human frailty and 
have had their deviations, on terms of mutual ingen* 
uous acknowledgment. In this confidential comma* 
nication, each will learn to behold the other's trans* 
gressions fully as much in that light in which they cei^ 
tainly are infelicities to be commiserated, as in that in 
which they are also faults or vices to be condemned ; 
while both earnestly endeavour to improve by their re* 
membered errors. 

But I shall find myself in danger of becoming ridie- 
ulous, amidst these scruples about an entire ingenu* 
ousness to a confidential friend or two, while I glance 
into the literary world, and observe the number of his- 
torians of their own lives, who magnanimously throw 
the complete cargo, both of their vanities and their 
vices, before the whole public. Men who can gaily 
laugh at themselves for ever having even pretended to 
goodness ; who can teU of having sought coaK>lation 
for the sorrows of bereaved tenderness, in the recesssa 
of debauchery ; whose language betrays that they deaoi 
a qurited course of profligate adventures a much finer 
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thing than the stupidity of rulg^r virtues, and who 
teem to claim the sentiments with wliich we regard aai 
unfortunate hero for the disasters into which these ad 
ventures led them; veiial partisans whose talents 
would hardly have been bought, if their venom had 
not made up the deficiency ; profane travelling cox* 
combs ; players, and the makers of immoral plays — all 
can narrate the course of a contaminated life with the 
most ingenuous hardihood. Even courtezans, grieved 
at the excess of modesty with which the age is afflicted, 
have endeavoured to diminish the evil by presenting 
themselves before the public in their narratives, in a 
manner very analogous to that in which the Lady 
Godiva is said to have consented, from a most generous 
inducement, to pass through the city of Coventry. 
They can gravely relate, perhaps with intermingled 
paragraphs and verses of plaintive sensibility (a kind 
of weeds in which sentiment without principle apes 
and mocks mourning virtue,) the whole nauseous de- 
tail of their transitions from proprietor to proprietor. 
They can tell of the precautions for meeting some " il- 
lustrious personage,'' accomplished in depravity even 
in his early youth, with the proper adjustment of time 
and circumstances to save him the scandal of such a 
meeting ; the hour when they crossed the river in a 
boat; the arrangements about money; the kindness of 
the ^ personage" at one time, his contemptuous neglect 
at another; and every thing else that can turn the 
eompassion with which we deplore their first misfor* 
tunes and errors, into detestation of the effrontery 
which can take to itself a merit in proclaiming the 
commencement, sequel, and all, to the wide world. 

With regard to all the classes of self-describers who 
thus think the publication of their vices necessary to 
crown their &me, one should wish there were some 
DubUc special mark and bnnd of erophatie reprobatioO| 
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to reward this tcibate to pablic morai& Men thai 
court the piilory for the pleasure of it, ought to receive 
the honour of it too, in all those contumelious salii* 
tations which suit the merits of vice grown proud of 
its impudence. They who ^^ glory in their shame" 
should, like other distinguished personages, ^ pay a tax 
for being eminent.'' Yet I own the public itselif is to 
be consulted in this case ; for if the public welcomes 
such productions, it shows there are readers who feel 
themselves akin to the writers, and it would be hard to 
deprive congenial souls of the luxury of their appro- 
priate sympathies. If such is the taste, it proves that 
a considerable portion of the public deserves just that 
kind of respect for its virtue, which is very signifi- 
cantly implied in this confidence of its favour. 

One is indignant at the cant pretence and title of 
Confessions, sometimes adopted by these exhibitors of 
their own disgrace ; as if it were to be believed, that 
penitence and humiliation would ever excite men to 
call thousands to witness a needless disclosure of what 
oppresses them with grief and shame. If they would 
be mortified that only a few readers should think it 
worth while to see them thus performing the work of 
8eK-degrBdtttMaiy.Uke the- ietid heroes of the Dunciad 
in a ditch, would it be because they are desirous that 
the greatest possible number should have the benefit 
of being averted from vice through disgust and con- 
tempt of them as its example ? No, this title of Confes 
sioDS is only a nominal deference to morality, neces- 
sary indeed to be paid, because mankind never forget 
to insist, that the name of virtue shall be respected, 
ev'en while vice obtains from them that practical fa- 
vour on which these writers place their reliance fof 
toleration or applause. This slight homage being duly 
rendered and occasionally repeated, they trust in the 
cbaracu^r of the community that they shall not meet 
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the kind of cosderonation, and they hare no desire tat 
the kind of pity, which would strictly belong to cri* 
minals ; nor is it any part or effect of their penitence, 
to wish that society may be made better by seeing in 
them how odious are folly and vice. They are glad 
the age continues such, that even they may hare claims 
to be praised ; and honour of some kind, and from 
some quarter, is the object to which they aspire, and 
the consequence which they promise themselves. Let 
them once be convinced, that they make such exhi- 
bitions under the absolute condition of subjecting them- 
selves irredeemably to opprobrium, as in Miletus the 
persons infected with a rage for destroying themselves 
were by a solemn decree assured of being exposed in 
naked ignominy after the perpetration of the deed-— 
and these literary suicides will be heard of no more. 

Rousseau has given a memorable example of this 
voluntary humiliation. And he has very honestly 
assigned the degree of contrition which accompanied 
the self-inflicted penance, in the declaration that this 
document with all its dishonours, shall be presented in 
his justification before the Eternal Judge. If we could, 
in any case, pardon the kind of ingenuousness which 
he has displayed, it would certainly be in. the disclosore 
of a mind so wonderfully singular as his.* We are 

* There is indeed one case in which this kind of honesty would 
DO so signally useful to mankind, that it would deserve almost to 
be canonized into a virtue. If statesmen, including monarchs, 
courtiers, nunisters, senators, popular leaders, ambassadors, &c., 
would publish, before they go in the triumph of virtue, to the 
'* last audit,*' or leave to be published after they are gone, each « 
frank exposition of motives, intrigues, cabals, and manauvres, 
the worship which mankind have rendered to power and rank 
would cease to be what it has always been, a mere blind superatv- 
Kon, when such rational grounds should come to be shown for the 
hmnage. It might contribute to a happy exorcism of thai spirit 
whieh has never suffered natioiis to be at peaoe; while it woold 
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almost willing to have such a being preserved to all 
the unsightly minutie and anomalies of its form, to ha 
placed, as an unique in the moral museum of the world. 
Rousseau's impious reference to the Divine Judge, 
leads me to suggest, as I conclude, the consideration, 
that the history of each man's life, though it should 
not be written by himself or by any mortal hand, is 
thus &T unerringly recorded, will one day be finished 
in truth, and one other day yet to come, will be 
brought to a final estimate. A mind accustomed to 
grave reflections is sometimes led involuntarily into a. 
curiosity of awful conjecture, which asks. What are 
those words which I should read this night, if, as to 
BelshazsEar, a hand of prophetic shade were sent to 
write before me the identical expression, or the mo- 
mentous import, of the sentence in which that final 
estimate will be declared ? 

give an alteied and lera ddtmive character to hirtoiy. Gieat ser- 
vice in this way, bat nnfintonatelj late, is in the ooone of being 
Tendered in our times, by tlie publication of private memaiis, 
written by pefsons connected or argoainted with those of the 
lugheit ofder. Let any one look at the exhibition of the veiy 
eenire of the dignity and power of a gfeat nation, as givm in 
Vepy^B Memmn, though with the omisirion in that publication, as 
I am informed on the best anthini^, of sundiy passages contained 
In the manuscript, of such a colour that their production vrould 
have exceeded the very utmost license allowable by publie deoo- 
mm. I need not revert to woifcs now cimpazalivsly aacknty «eh 
M Loid Helboum's 

«• 
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LETTER I. 

mr DEAR FRIEND, 

We have several times talked of this bold quality 
and acknowleged its great importance. Withidut it, a 
human being, with powers at best but feeble and sur 
rounded by innumerable things tending to perplex, to 
divert, and to frustrate, their operations, is indeed a 
pitiable atom, the sport of divers and casual impulses. 
It is a poor and disgraceful thing, not to be able to 
reply, with some degree of certainty, to the simple 
questions, What will you be? What will you do) 

A little acquaintance with mankind will supply 
numberless illustrations of the importance of this qual* 
ification. You will often see a person anxiously hesi- 
tating a long time between different, or opposite deter- 
minations, though impatient of the pain of such a 
rlate, and ashamed of the debility. A faint impulse 
of preference alternates toward the one, and toward the 
other ; and the mind, while thus held in a trembling 
balance, is vexed that it cannot get some new thought, 
or feeling, or motive ; that it has not more sense, more 
resolution, more of any thing that would save it 
from envying even the decisive instinct of brutes. It 
wishes that any circumstance might happen, or any 
person might appear, that could deliver it from tha 
miserable suspense. 
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[n many instances, when a determination if adopted, 
h is frustrated by this temperament A man, for ex* 
ample, resolres on* a journey to-morrovr, which he it 
not under an absoiate necessity to undertake, but the 
inducements appear, this erening, so 8tr<mg, thai he 
does not think it possible he can hesitate in the mora* 
ing. In the morning, however, these inducements 
have unaccountably lost -much of their force. like the 
sun that is rising at the same time, they appear dim 
through a mist ; and the sky lowers, or he fancies that 
it does, and almost wishes to see darker clouds than 
there actually are ; recollections of toils and fetignes 
ill repaid in past expeditions rise and pews into anticipa- 
tion ; and he lingers, uncertain, till an advanced hour 
determines the question for him, by the certainty that 
it is now too late to go. 

Perhaps a man has conclusive reasons for wishing 
to remove to another place of residence. But when 
he is going to take the first actual step towards ex- 
ecuting his purpose, he is met by a new train of ideas, 
presenting the possible and magnifying the unques- 
tionable, disadvantages and uncertainties of a new 
situation ; awakening the natural reluctance to quit 
a {dace to which habit has accommodated his feel 
ings, and which has grown warm to him, (if I may so 
expcess it,) by his having. been in it so long ; giving a 
new impulse to his afiection for the friends whom he 
must leave ; and so detaining him still lingering, long 
after his judgment may have dictated to him to be 
gone. 

A man may think of some desirable alteration in 
his plan of life ; perhaps in the arrangements of his 
fiunily, or in the mode of his intercourse with society, 
— ^Would it be a good thing? He tliinks it would be 
a good thing. It certainly would be a very good thing. 
He wishes it were done. He will attempt it MlmoM 



fminediately • The hllamng day, he doabu whethet 
it woitld be quite prudent Many things are to be 
considered. May there not be in the change some evil 
of which he is not aware) Is this a proper time 9 
^hat will people say ? — And thus, though he does not 
formally renounce his purpose, he shrinks out of it, 
with an irksomo wish that he could be fully satisfied 
of the propriety of renouncing it. Perhaps he wishes 
that the thought had never occurred to him, since it 
has diminished his self-complacency, without promoting 
his virtue. But next week, his conviction of the wis- 
dom and advantage of such a reform comes again with 
great force. Then, Is it so practicable as I was at first 
willing to imagine? Why not) Other men have 
done much greater things ; a resolute mind may brave 
and accomplish every thing; difficulty is a stimulus 
and a triumph to a strong spirit ; '' the joys c^ conquest 
are the joys of man." What need I care for people's 
opinion? It shall be done. — ^He makes the first at* 
tempt. But some unexpected obstacle presents itself; 
he feels the awkwardness of attempting an unaccus* 
tomed manner of acting ; the questions or the ridicule 
of his friends disconcert him ; his ardour abates and 
expires. He again begins to question, whether it be 
wise, whether it be necessary, whether it be possible ; 
and at last surrenders his purpose to be perhaps re« 
sumed when the same feelings return, and to be in the 
same manner again relinquished. 

While animated by some magnanimous sentiments 
which he has heard or read, or while musing on jsome 
great example; a mati may conceive the design, and 
partly sketch the plan, of a generous enterprise ; and 
!iis imagination revels in . the felicity, to others and 
lunvself, that would follow from its aooomplishment 
The splendid representation always centres in himself 
IS the hero who is to realize it 
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Iq a moment of ivmitted ezcitomonti a fionl wiufpor 
torn withm may doabtfblly ask, U this more than a 
dream; or am I lealiy destined to achiere soch an en- 
terprise ? Destined 1 — and why are not this conviction 
of its excellence, this conscious duty of performing the 
noblest things that are possible, and this passionate ar- 
dour, enough to constitute a destiny ? He feels indig- 
nant that there should be a failing part of his nature 
to defraud the nobler, and cast him below the ideal 
model and the actual examples which he is ftd"ffjring ; 
and this feeling assists him to resolye, that he will un« 
dertake this enterjHrise, that he certainly will, though 
the Alps or the Ocean lie between him and the object 
Again,, his ardour idackens ] distrustful of himself, he 
wishes to know how the design would appear to other 
minds ; and when he speaks of it to his associates, one 
of them wonders, another laughs, and another frowna 
His pride, while with them, attempts a manful defence ; 
but his resolution gradually crumbles down toward 
their level ; he becomes in a little while ashamed to en- 
tertain a visionary project, which therefore, like a re- 
jected friend, desists from intruding on him or follow* 
ing him, except at lingering distance ; and he subsides, 
at last, into what he labours to believe a man too ra« 
tional for the schemes of ill-calculating enthusiasm. 
And it were strange if the efibrt to make out this fa 
vourable estimate of himself did not succeed, while it is 
so much more pleasant to attribute one's defect of enter- 
prise to wisdom, which on maturer thought disapproves 
it, than to imbecility, which shrinks from it. 

A person of undecisive character wonders how all 
the embarrassments in the world happened to meet 
exactly in his way, to place him just in that one situa- 
tion fi:>r which he is peculiarly unadapted, but in which 
he is also willing to think no other man could have 
acted with facility or confidence. Incapable of setting 

8 
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vp a firm parpoee on the basis of things as they nxt^ 
he is often employed in Tain speculations on some 
different snpposable state of things, which would haT6 
saved him from all this perplexity and irresolution. 
He thinks what a determined course he could haira 
pursued, if his talents, his health, his age, had been 
different ; if he had been acquainted with some one 
person sooner ; if his friends were, in this or the other 
point, different from what they are ; or if fortune had 
showered her favours on him. And he gives himself 
as much license to complain, as if all these advantages 
had been among the rights of his nativity, but refused, 
by a malignant or capricious fate, to his life. Thus 
he is occupied — instead of marking with a vigilant 
eye, and seizing with a strong hand, all the possibili- 
ties of his actual situation. 

A man without decision can never be said to belong 
to himself; since, if he dared to assert that he did, the 
puny force of some cause, about as powerful, you 
would have supposed, as a spider, may make a seizure 
of the hapless boaster the very next moment, and con- 
temptuously exhibit the futility of the determinations 
by which he was to have proved the independence of 
his understanding and his will He belongs to what- 
ever can make capture of him ; and one thing after 
another vindicates its right to him, by arresting him 
while he is trying to go on ; as twigs and chips, float- 
ing near the edge of a river, are intercepted by every 
weed, and whirled in every little eddy. Having con- 
cluded on a design, he may pledge himself to accom- 
plish it — if the hundred diversities of feeling which 
may come within the week, will let him. His charac- 
«r precluding all foresight of his conduct, he may sit 
and wonder what form and direction his views and 

actions are destined to take to-morrow; as a fiirmer 

.1 
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torn often to acknowledge that next day's proeeadingft 

. are at the disposal of its winds and clouds. 

This man's notions and determinations always de- 
pend rery much on other haman heings ; and what 
chance for consistency and stability, while the persona 
with whom he may conrerse, or transact, are so Tari* 
ons ? This very evening, he may talk with a man 
whose sentiments will melt away the present form and 
outline of his purposes, howerer firm and defined he 
inay have fancied them to be. A succession of per* 
sons whose faculties were stronger than his own. might, 
in spite of his irresolute re-action, take him and dispose 
of him as they pleased. Such infirmity of spirit prac* 
ttcally confesses him made for subjection, and he passes^ 
like a slave, from owner to owner. Sometimes indeed 
it happens, that a person so constituted falls into the 
train, and under the permanent ascendency, of some 
one stronger mind, which thus becomes through lifo 
the oracle and guide, and gives the inferior a steady 
will and plan. This, when the governing spirit is wise 
and . virtuous, is a fortunate relief to the feeling, and 
an advantage gained to the utility, of the subordinate, 
and as it were, appended mind. 
• The regulation of every man's plan must greatly 
depend on the course of events, which come in an or-* 
der not to be foreseen or prevented. But in accommo- 
dating the plans of conduct to the train of events, the 
difference between two men may be no less than that,' 
in the one instance, the man is subservient to the 
etents, and in the other, the events are made suteefvi-- 
eht to the man. Some men seem to have been taken 
along by a succession of events, and, as it were, handed' 
forward in helpless passiveness from one to another ; 
having no determined principle in their own charae^ 
ter8,'by which they could constrain those events to^ 
serve a design formed antecedently to them, or appa^' 



fendy in defimee of them. The eTeiitB eeiaed theift 
as a neutral material, not Aey the erents. Other^ ad- 
vancing through life with an internal invincible deter* 
minationi have seemed to make the train of circnm* 
fiances, whatever they were, conduce as much to their 
chief design as if they had, by some directing interpo- 
sition, been brought about on purpose. It is wonderiul 
how even the casualties of life seem to bow to a spirit 
that will not bow to them, and yield to subserve a de- 
sign which they may, in their first apparent tendency, 
threaten to frustrate. 

You may have known such examples, though they 
are comparatively not numerous. You may have seen 
a man of this vigcwous character in a state of indecision 
concerning some affair in which it was necessary for 
him to determine, because it was necessary for him to 
act But in this case, his manner would assure you 
that he would not remain long undecided ; you would 
wonder if you found him still balancing and hesitating 
the next day. If he explained his thoughts, you 
would perceive that their clear process, evidently at 
each efibrt gaining something toward the result, must 
certainly reach it ere long. The deliberation of such 
a mind is a very different thing from the fluctuation 
of one whose second thinking only upsets the first, and 
whose third confounds both. To know koto to obtain 
a determination, is one of the first requisites and indi* 
cations of a rationally decisive character. 

When the decision was arrived at, and a plan of 
action approved, you would feel an assurance that 
something would absolutely be done. It is charac- 
teristic of such a mind, to think for effect ; and the 
pleasure of escaping from temporary doubt gives an 
additional impulse to the fcrce with which it is carried 
into action. The man will not re-examine his ooa* 
cliiiions vnih radle«i repetition, and he will not ^ d«*^ 
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msfed long by.eontnltiiig other penoas, after be had 
ceased to coosalt himself. He caimoc bear to sit still 
among anexeeuted deciaioiis and onattempted projects. 
We wait to hear of his achievements, and are confident 
we shall not wait long. The possibility or the means 
may not be obvieus to us, but we know that every 
thiog will be attempted, and that a spirit of soch de* 
termined will is like a river, which, in whatever man- 
ner it is obstracted, will make its way somewhere. It 
most have cost Csesar many anxioos hoars of delibera- 
tion, before he decided to pass the Rubiccm ; bat it is 
probable he suffered bat few to elapse between the de- 
dsion and the execution. And any one of his friends, 
who should have been apprised of his determination, 
and understood his character, would have smiled con- 
temptuously to hear it insinuated that though Casar 
had resolved, Csssar would not dare ; or that though 
he might cross the Rubicon, whose opposite bank pre* 
sented to him no hostile legions, he might come to 
other rivers, which he would not cross ; or that either 
rivers, or any other obstacle, would deter him from 
prosecuting his determination from this ominous com- 
mencement to its very last consequence. 

One signal advantage possessed by a mind of this 
character is, that its passions are not wasted. The 
whole measare of passion of which any one, with im- 
portant transactions before him, is capable, is not more 
than enough to supply interest and energy for the re- 
quired practical exertions; the therefore as little as 
possible of this costly flame should ba expended in a 
way that does not augment the force of action. But 
nothing can less contribute or be more destructive to 
vigour of action than protracted anxious fluctuation 
through resolutions adopted, rejected, resumed, sus- 
pended ; while yet nothing causes a greater expense of 
iaeling. The heart is fretted and exhausted by being 

8» 
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iidyject^ to aa alternation of contrary excitein6iil% 
wiUi the ultimate mortifying consciousness of their con*, 
tribuling to no end. The long-wavering deliberation^ 
whether to perform some bold action of difficult virtue, 
has often cost more to feeling than the action itself, or 
a series of such actions^ would have cost; with the 
great disadvantage too of not being relieved by any of 
that invigoration which the man in action finds in the 
activity itself, that spirit created to renovate the energy 
which the action is expending. When the passions 
are not consumed among dubious musings and abor- 
tive resolutions, their utmost value and use can be se- 
cured by throwing all their animating force into effec- 
tive op^ation. 

Another advantage of this character, is, that it 
exempts from a great deal of interference and ob- 
structive annoyance, which an irresolute man may be 
almost sure to encounter. Weakness, in every form, 
'.empts arrogance ; and a man may be allowed to wish 
for a kind of character with which stupidity and im-; 
pertinence may not make so free. When a firm decisive 
spirit is rec(^nised, it is curious to see how the space 
clears around a man, and leaves him room and freedom. 
The disposition la interrogate, dictate, or banter, pre- 
serves a respectful and politic distance, judging it not 
unwise to keep the peace with a person of so much 
energy. A conviction that he understands and that he 
wills with extraordinary force, silences the conceit that 
intended to perplex or instruct him, and intimidates 
the malice that v^as disposed to attack him There is 
a feeling, as .in respect to Fate, that the decrees of so 
inflexible a spirit must be right, or that, at least, they 
toiU be accomplished. 

But not only will he secure the freedom of acting 
for himself he will obtain also by degrees the coinci- 
dence of those in whose company he is to transact tht 
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business ot life. If the manners of sach a man be 
free from arrogance, and he can qaalify his firmneM 
with a moderate degree of insinuation ; and if his 
measures have partly lost the appearance of being the 
dictateil of his will, under the wider and softer sanction 
of some experience that they are reasonable ; both 
competition and fear will be laid to sleep, and his will 
itifij acquire an unresisted ascendency orer many who 
will be pleased to fall into the mechanism of a system, 
which they find makes them more successful and happy 
than they could have been amidst the anxiety of ad* 
justing plans and expedients of their own, and the 
consequences of often adjusting them ilL I have 
known sereral parents, both fathers and mothers, whose 
management of their families has answered this de- 
scription ; and has displayed a striking example of the 
fitcile complacency with which a number of persons, 
of different ages and dispositions, will yield to the de- 
cisions of a firm mind, acting on an equitable and en- 
lightened system. 

The last resource of this character, is, hard inflexible 
pertinacity, on which it may be allowed to rest its 
strength after finding it can be effectual in none of its 
milder forma I remember admiring an instance of 
this kind, in a firm, sagacious, and estimable old man, 
whom I well knew, and who has long been dead. Being 
oh a jury, in a trial of life and death, he was satisfied 
of the innocence of the prisoner ; the other eleven were 
of the opposite opinion. But he wa3 resolved the man 
should not be condemned ; and as the first effort for pre- 
venting it, very properly made application to the minds 
of his associates, spending several hours in labouring to 
convince them. But he found he made no impression, 
while he was exhausting the strength which it was ne- 
cessary to reserve for another mode of operation. He 
, then calmly told them that it should now be a trial 
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wko coold eadim coDfinement and &mine the longest^ 
md that they might be qaite aaeared he would aoonei 
die than releaae them at the expense of the priaoner'a 
life. In this sitaation they spent about tirenty-fonr 
hours ; when at length all acceded to his verdict of ac- 
quittal. 

It is not necessary to amplify on the indispensable 
importance of this quality, in order to the accomplish- 
ment of any thiog eminently good. We instantly see, 
that every path to signal excellence is so obstructed 
and beset, that none but a ^irit so qualified can pass. 
But it is time to examine what are the elements of that 
mental constitutbn which is displayed in the character 
in question. 



LETTER II. 

Perhaps the best mode would be, to bring into oar 
thoughts, in succession, the most remarkable examples 
of this character that we have known in real life, or 
that we have read of in history or even in fiction ; and 
attentively to observe, in their conversations, manners, 
and actions, what principles ap\eai to produce, or to 
constitute, this commanding distinction. You will 
easily pursue this investigation yourself. I lately made 
a partial attempt, and shall offer you a number of sug* 
gestions. 

As a previous observation, it is beyond all doubt that 
very much depends on the constitution of the body. It 
would be for ph3r8iologists to explain, if it were expli- 
cable, the manner in which corporeal organization aflfects 
the mind ; I only assume it as a fact, that there is in the 
material construction of some persons, much more than 
of others^ some quality which augments, if it do no*- 
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eraitei both tlm itability of their resoliitioD, m&d tho 
energy of their active tendencies. There is something 
that, like the ligatures which one class of the Olympic 
oombalante bound on their hands and wrists, braces 
round, if I may so describe it, and compresses the 
powers of the mind, giving them a steady forcible 
spring and reaction, which they would presently lose if 
Ihey could be transferred into a constitution of soft, 
fielding, treacherous debility. The action of strong 
character seems to demand something firm in its mate- 
dal basis, as massive engines require, for their weight 
md for their working, to be fixed on a solid foundatioa 
Accordingly I beliere it would be found, that a majority 
of the persons most remarkable for dedsive character, 
have possessed great constitutional physical firmness. 
I do not mean an exemption from disease and pain, 
nor any certain measure of mechanical strength, but a 
tone of vigour, the opposite to lassitude, and adapted to 
great exertion and endurance. This is clearly evinced 
in respect to many of them, by the prodigious labours 
and deprivations which they have borne in prosecuting 
their designs. The physical nature has seemed a proud 
ally of the moral one, and with a hardness that would 
never shrink, has sustained the energy that could never 
remit 

A view of the disparities between the different races 
of animals inferior to man, will show the efiect of 
organization on disposition. Ck>mpare, for instance, a 
lion with the common beasts of our fields, many of them 
larger in bulk of animated substance. What a vast 
superiority of courage, and impetuous and determined 
action ; v^ch difierence we attribute to some great 
dissimilarity of modification in the composition of the 
animated material. Now it is probable that a difierence 
somewhat anal(^us subsists between some human 
beings and others in point of whst we may call mera 
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j^ysieal constitution ; and that this is no small pait of 
the cause of the striking inequalities in respect to deei* 
sive character. A man who excels in the power of 
decision has probably more of the physical quality of a 
Hon in his composition than other men. 

It is obserrable that women in general hare less in* 
flexibility of character than men ; and though many 
moral inflaences contribute to this difference, the prin* 
cipal cause may probably be something less firm in the 
corporeal constitution. Now that physical quality, 
whatever it is, from the smaller measure of which in 
the constitution of the frame, women have less firmness 
than men, may be possessed by one man more than by 
men in general in a greater degree of difference than 
that by which men in general exceed women. 

If there have been found some resolute spirits pow 
crfuliy asserting themselves in feeble vehicles, it is so 
much the better ; since this would authorize a hope, 
that if all the other grand requisites can be combined, 
they may form a strong character, in spite of an un* 
adapted constitution. And on the other hand, no con- 
stitutional hardness will form the true character, without 
those superior properties ; though it may produce that 
fiilse and contemptible kind of decision which we term 
obstinacy ; a stubbornness of temper, which can assign 
no reasons but mere will, for a constancy which acts in 
the nature of dead weight rather than of strength ; re- 
sembling less the reaction of a powerful spring than the 
gravitation of a big stone. 

The first prominent mental charact^stic of the 
person whom I describe, is, a complete confidence in 
his own judgment. It vrill perhaps be said, that this is 
not so uncommon a qualification. I however think it 
is uncommon. It is indeed obvious enough, that almost 
ill men have a flattering estimate of their own under- 
standing, and that as long as this undentanding has 110 
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harder task than to form opinions which are not to be 
tried in action, they have a moet eelf-complacent 
aaromnce of being right This assurance extends to 
the jodgments which they pass on the proceedings of 
others. Bat let them be brooght into the necessity of 
adopting actual measures in an untried situation, where, 
nnassistod by any previous example or practice, they 
axe reduced to depend on the bare resources of judgment 
alone, and you will see in many cases, this confidence 
of opinion vani^ away. The mind seems aU at once 
placed in a misty vacuity, where it reaches round on 
all sides, but can find nothing to take hold of. Or if 
not lost in vacuity, it is overwhelmed in confusion; 
and feels as if its faculties were annihilated in the 
attempt to think of schemes and calculations among 
the possibilities, chances, and hazards which overspread 
a wide untrodden field ; and this conscious imbecility 
becomes severe distress, when it is believed that conse- 
quences, of serious or unknown good or evil, are de- 
pending on the decisions which are to be formed amidst 
so much uncertainty. The thought painfully recurs at 
each step and turn, I may by chance be right, but it is 
fully as probable I am wrong. It is like the case of a 
rustic walking in London, who, having no certain 
direction through the vast confusion of streets to the 
place where he wishes to be, advances, and hesitates, 
and turns, and inquires, and becomes, at each comer, 
still more inextricably perplexed.* A man in this 
situation feels he shall be very unfortunate if he cannot 
fliccomjdish more than he can understand. Is not this 
frequently, when brought to the practical test, the state 

* ** Whjdoes not the man call a hackney^-eoachl** a gay nad«, 
lam awaie, vnll aay of the person 00 bemazed in the great town. 
So he might, certainly ; (that is, if he knew whereto find one ;) and 
the gay reader and I have only to deplore that there ia no paraUel 
oonvcBience fivrthe >Mistance of perplexed understandinga. 
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•f a mind BOt dispoied in general to uademdoe III 
•wn judgment ? 

In caaes wh»e judgment is not so completely bewil* 
dered, you will yet perceive a g^reat pmctical distrast 
of it A man has perhaps advanced a considerable 
way towards a decision, bat then lingere at a small dis- 
tance from it, till necessity, with a stronger hand than 
conviction, impels him npon it He cannot see the 
whole length of the question, and suspects the part be- 
3rond his sight to be the most important, for the most 
essential point and stress of it may be there. He fears 
that certain possible consequences, if they should follow, 
would cause him to reproach himself for his present 
determination. He wonders how this or the other per* 
son would have acted in the same circumstances ; ea- 
gerly catches at any thing like a respectable precedent; 
would be perfectly willing to forego the pride of set- 
ting an example, for the safety of following one ; and 
looks anxiously round to know what each person may 
think on the subject ; while the various and opposite 
opinions to which he listens, perhaps only serve to con- 
found his perception of the tmck of thought by which 
he had hoped to reach his conclusion. Even when 
that conclusion is obtained, there are not many minds 
that might not be brought a few degrees back into du- 
bious hesitation, by a man of respected understanding 
sa3ring, in a confident tone, Your plan is injudicious ; 
your selection is unfortunate ; the event will disappoint 
you. 

It cannot be supposed that I am maintaining such 
an absurdity as that a man's complete reliance on his 
own judgment is a proof of its strength and rectitude. 
Intense stupidity may be in this point the rival of clear- 
sighted wisdom. I had once some knowledge of a 
person whom no mortal could have surpassed, not 
Cromwell or Strafibrd, in confidence in his own judg 
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Bt and ooaaeqaent inflexibility of ooodoet; friuk.al 
the same time his successive schemes weie iU-jadgwl 
to a degree that made his disappointments ridiculous 
still more than pitiable. He was not an example of 
that timplt obstinacy which I have mentioned before ; 
for he considered his measures, and did not want lor 
rc:i8ons which seriously satisfied himself of their being 
most judicious. This confidence of opinion may be 
possessed by a penson in whom it will be contemptible 
or mischierous ; but its proper place is in a very difier- 
ent character, and without it there can be no dignified 
actors in human afiairs. 

If, after it is seen how foolish this confidence appears 
as a feature in a weak character, it be inquired what, 
in a rightfully decisive person's manner of thinking, it 
is that authorizes him in this firm assurance that his 
view of the concerns before him is comprehensive and 
accurate ; he may,^in answer, justify his confidence on 
such grounds as these : that he is conscious that objects 
are presented to his mind with an exceedingly distinct 
and perspicuous aspect, not like the shapes of moon- 
light, or like Ossian's ghosts, dim forms of uncircum- 
scribed shade \ that he sees the different parts of the 
subject in an arranged order, not in unconnected frag- 
ments ; that in each deliberation the main object keeps 
its dear pre-eminence, and he perceives the bearings 
which the subordinate and conducive ones have on it ; 
that perhaps several trains of thought, drawn from dif" 
ferent points, lead him to he same conclusion ; and that 
he finds his judgment does not vary in servility to the 
moods of his feelings. 

It may be presumed that a high degree of this char* 
acter is not attained without a considerable measure of 
that kind of certainty, with respect to the relations of 
things, which can be acquired only from experience 
and observation. A very protracted course of time, 

9 
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howeirw, may not be indispeosabk for thk ditdpliva 
An extreme vigilance in the exercise of obterTatien, 
and a strong and strongly exerted power of general- 
mng on experience, may have made a comparatiyely 
short time enough to supply a large share of the wis- 
dom derivable fh>m these sources ; so that a man may 
long before he is old be rich in the benefits of experi- 
ence, and therefore may have all the decision of judg* 
ment legitimately founded on that accomplishment. 
This knowledge from experience he will be able to apply 
in a direct and immediate manner, and without refining 
it into general principles, to some situations of affairs, 
so as to anticipate the consequences of certain actions 
in those situations by as plain a reason, and as con- 
fidently, as the kind of fruit to be produced by a given 
kind of tree. Thus far the facts of his experience will 
serve him as precedents ; cases of such near resem- 
Uance to those in which he i& now to act as to afR>td 
him a rule by the most immediate inference. At the 
next step, he will be able to apply this knowledge, now 
converted into general principles, to a multitude of 
cases bearing but a partiad resemblance to any thing he 
has actually witnessed. And then, in looking forward 
to the possible occurrence of altogether new combina- 
tions of circumstances, he can tru^ ta the resources 
which he is persuaded his intellect will open to him, or 
is humbly confident, if he be a devout man, that the 
Supreme Intelligence will not suffer to be wanting to 
him when the occasion arrives. In proportion as his 
views include, at all events, more certainties than those 
of other men, he is with good reason less fearful of 
eontmgencies. And i^ in the course of executing his 
design, unexpected disastrous evenU should befall, but 
which are not owing to any thing wrong in the plan 
and principles of that design, but to foreign causes ; it 
will be characteristic of a strong mind to attribute theee 



tfvents dberimiBatitely to their own cansea^ and not Id 
die pUnj which, therefore, instead of heing disliked 
nnd relinquished, will be still as mnch approved as be- 
finre, and ihe man will proceed calmly to the seqnel of 
it wfthout any change of arrangement; — ^unless i» 
deed these sinister events shoald be of such conse^ 
quence as lo alter the whole state of things to which 
he plan was correctly adapted, and so create a neces^ 
sity to form an entirely new one, adapted to that alter- 
ed state. 

Though he do not absolutely despise the under- 
standings of other men, he will perceive their dimen- 
sions as compared with his own, which will preserve 
its independence through every communication and 
encounter. It is however a part of this very inde- 
pendence, that he wiQ hold himself fiee to alter his 
opinion, if the information which may be communica 
ted to him shall bring sufficient reason. And as m 
one is so sensible of the importance of a complete ae 
quaintance with a subject as the man who is always 
endeavouring to think eonclusively, he will listen with 
the utmost attention to the informaiicn^ which ma^ 
sometimes be received from persons for whose judgmei^ 
he has no great respect The information which they 
may sfford him is not at all the less valuable for the 
circumstance^ that his practical inferences from it may 
be quite different from theirs. If they will only give 
him an accurate account of &cts, he does not care how 
indifferently they may reason on them. Counsel will 
in general have only so much weight with him as it 
supplies knowledge whidi may assist his iudgment ; ha 
will yield nothing to it implicitly as authority, except 
when it comes from persons of approved and eminent 
wisdom ; but he may hear it with more candour and 
good temper, from being ccnsdous of this independence 
of 1^ jiidgfltent, than the man who is afraid lest th« 
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fint fieiioa that begins to persuade him, should baffle 
his determination. He feels it entirely a work of hu 
own to deliberate and to resolve, amidst all the advice 
which may be attempting to control him. If, with an 
assurance of his intellect being of the highest order, he 
also holds a commanding station, he will feel it gratu* 
itous to consult with any one, excepting merely to re* 
ceive statements of facts. This appears to be exem- 
plified in the man, who has lately shown the nations 
of Europe how large a portion of the world may, 
when Heaven permits, be at the mercy of the solitary 
workings of an individual mind. 

The strongest trial of this determination of judgment 
is in those cases of urgency where something must 
immediately be done, and the alternative of right or 
wrong is of important consequence ] as in the duty of 
a medical man, treating a patient whose situation at 
once requires a daring practice, and puts it in painful 
doubt what to dare. A still stronger illustration is the 
case of a general who is compelled, in the very instant, 
to make dispositions on which the event of a battle, 
the lives of thousands of his men, or perhaps almost 
the £site of a nation, may depend. He may even be 
placed in a dilemma which appears equally dreadful 
on both sides. Such a predicament is described in 
Denon's account of one of the sanguinary conflicts be* 
tween the French and Mamelukes, as having for a 
while held in the most distressing hesitation General 
Desaix, though a prompt and intrepid commander. 



LETTER III. 

This indispensable basis, confidence of opinion, ia 
Aowever not enough to constitute the character in 
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qoesdon. For many persons, who have been oonseiont 
and prond of a much stronger grasp of thought than 
ordinary men, and have held the most decided opinions 
on important things to be done, have yet exhibited, in 
the listlessness or inconstancy of their actions, a con- 
trast and a disgrace to the operations of their understand* 
ing& For want of some cogent feeling impelling them 
to carry every internal decision into action, they have 
been still left where they were ; and a dignified judg* 
ment has been seen in the hapless plight of having no 
effective forces to execute its decrees. 

It is evident then, (and I perceive I have partly an- 
ticipated this article in the first letter,) that another es- 
fiential principle of the character is, a total incapability 
of surrendering to indifierence or delay the serious de- 
terminations of the mind. A strenuous wiU must ac* 
company the conclusions of thought, and constantly in- 
cite the utmost efforts to give them a practical result 
The intellect must be invested, if I may so describe it, 
with a glowing atmosphere of passion, under the in 
fluence of which, the cold dictates of reason take fire, 
and spring into active powers. 

Revert once more in your thoughts to the persons 
most remarkably distinguished by this quality. You 
will perceive, that instead of allowing themselves to 
sit down delighted after the labour of successful think- 
ing, as if they had completed some great thing, they 
regard this labour but as a circumstance of preparation, 
and the conclusions resulting from it as of no more 
value, (till going into efiect,) than the entombed lamps 
of the Rosicrucians. They are not disposed to be 
content in a region of mere ideas, while they ought to 
be advancing into the field of corresponding realities ; 
they retire to that region sometimes, as ambitious ad- 
venturers anciently went to Delphi, to consult, but not 
ft) reside. You will therefore find them almost uni- 

9 
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fiNrmly in determiQed pursuit of some object, on wUeh 
they fix a keeo and steady look, never losing sight of 
it while they follow it through Uie confused multitude 
of other things. 

A person actuated by such a spirit, seems by hie 
manner to say, Do you think that I would not disdain 
to adopt a purpose which I would not devote my ut« 
most force to effect ; or that having thus devoted my 
exertions, I will intermit or withdraw them, through 
indolence, debility, or caprice ; or that I will surrendef 
my object to any interference except the uncontrollable 
dispensations of Providence ? No, I am linked to my 
determination with iron bands ; it clings to me as if a 
part of my destiny ; and if its frustration be, on the 
contrary, doomed a part of that destiny, it is doomed so 
onl}'' thit)ugh calamity or death. 

This display of systematic energy seems to indicate 
a constitution of mind in which the passions are com- 
mensurate with the intellectual part, and at the same 
time hold an inseparable correspondence with it, like 
the feithful sympathy of the tides with the phases of 
the moon. There is such an equality and connexion, 
that subjects of the decisions of judgment become pro- 
portionally and of course the objects of passion. When 
the judgment decides with a very strong preference, 
that same strength of preference, actuating also the 
passions, devotes them with energy to the object, as 
long as it is thus approved ; and this will produce such 
a conduct as I have described. When therefore a 
firm, self-<*onfiding, and unaltering judgment fails to 
make a decisive character, it is evident either that the 
passions in that mind are too languid to be capable of 
a strong and unremitting excitement, which defect 
makes an indolent or irresolute man ; or that they per* 
venely sometimes coincide with judgment snd sobm^ 
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tim^ dask with it, which makes an inoonaiitant or 
versatile man. 

There is no man so irresolute as not to act with de- 
termination in many single cases, where the moti?e 
is powerful and simple, and where there is no need of 
plan and perseverance ; but this gi?ea no claim to the 
term charebcUr^ which expresses the habitual tenoar of 
a man's active being. The character may be display- 
ed in the successive unconnected undertakings, which 
are each of limited extent, and end with the attainment 
of their particular oljects. But it is seen in its most 
commanding aspect in those grand schemes of action, 
which have no necessary point of conclusion, which 
continue on through successive years, and extend even 
to that dark period when the agent himself is with- 
drawn from human sight 

I have repeatedly, in conversation, remarked to you 
the efiect of what has been called a Ruling Passion. 
When its object is noble, and an enlightened under* 
standing regulates its movements, it appears to me a 
great felicity ; but whether its object be noble or not, 
it infallibly creates, where it exists in great force, that 
active ardent constancy, which I describe as a capital 
fieature of the decisive character. The Subject of such 
a commanding passion wonders, if indeed he were at 
leisure to wonder, at the persons who pretend to attach 
importance to an object which they make none but the 
most languid efforts to secure. The utmost powers of 
the man are constrained into the service of the favour- 
ite Cause by this passion, which sweeps away, as it ad- 
vances, all the trivial objections and little opposing mo- 
tives, and seems almost to open a way through impos- 
sibilitiesL This spirit comes on him in the morning as 
soon as he recovers his consciousness, and commands 
and impels him through the day, with a power from 
which h« could not emancipata himself if he wottkL 
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When the force of habit is added, the determination 
becomes invincible, and seems to assume rank with 
the great laws of nature, making it nearly as certain 
that such a man will persist in his course as that in 
the morang the sun will rise. 

A persisting nntameable efficacy of soul gives a 
seductive and pernicious dignity even to a character 
which every moral principle forbids us to approve. 
Often in the narrations of history and fiction, an agent 
of the most dreadful designs compels a sentiment of 
deep respect for the unconquerable mind displayed in 
their execution. While we shudder at his activity, we 
say with regret, mingled with an admiration which 
borders on partiality. What a noble being this would 
have been, if goodness had been his destiny! The 
partiality is evinced in the very selection of terms, 
by which we show that we are tempted to refer his 
atrocity rather to his destiny than to his choice. I 
wonder whether an emotion like this, have not been 
experienced by each, reader of Paradise Lost, relative 
to the Leader of the infernal spirits ; a proof, if such 
^ere the fact, of some insinuation of evil into the mag- 
nificent creation of the poet. In some of the high 
examples of ambition (the ambition which is a vice), 
we almost revere the force of mind which impelled 
them forward through the longest series of action, su- 
perior to doubt and fluctuation, and disdainful of ease, 
of pleasures, of opposition, and of danger. We bend 
in homage before the ambitious spirit which reached 
the true sublime in the reply of Pompey to his friends, 
who dissuaded him from hazarding his life on a tem- 
pestuous sea in order to be at Rome on an important 
occasion : ^' It is necessary for me to go, it is not neces- 
sary for me to live." 

Revenge has produced wonderful examples of this 
unremitting constancy to a purpose. Zanga is • ntell" 
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tapported illustration. And you may hare read of a 
real instance of a Spaniard, who, being injured by an* 
other inhabitant of the same town, resolved to destroy 
him ; the other was apprised of this, and removed with 
the utmost secresy, as he thought, to another town at 
a considerable distance, where, however, he had not 
been more than a day or two, before he found that 
his enemy also was there. He removed in the samo 
manner to several parts of the kingdom, remote from 
each other ; but in every place quickly perceived that 
his deadly pursuer was near him. At last he went to 
South America, where he had enjoyed his security but 
a very short time, before his relentless pursuer came up 
with him, and accomplished his purpose. 

You may recollect the mention in one of our con- 
versations, of a young man who wasted in two or three 
years a large patrimony, in profligate revels with a 
number of worthless associates calling themselves hii 
friends, till his last means were exhausted, when they 
of course treated him with neglect or contempt Re- 
duced to absolute want, he one day went out of the 
house with an intention to put an end to his life ; but 
wandering awhile almost unconsciously, he came to 
the brow of an eminence which overlooked what were 
lately his estates. Here he sat down and remained 
fixed in thought a number of hours, at the end of 
which he sprang from the ground with a vehement 
exulting emotion. He had formed his resolution, 
which was that all these estates should be his again ; 
he had formed his plan too, which he instantly began 
to execute. He walked hastily forward, determined to 
seize the very first opportunity, of however humble a 
kind, to gain any money, though it were ever so dea- 
picable a trifle, and resolved absolutely not to spend, if 
be could help it, a farthing of whatever he might obtain. 
The first thing that drew his attention was a heap of 
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toaJf shot oat of carts on the pavement hefere a house* 
He offered himself to diovel or wheel them into the 
place where they were to be laid, and was employed. 
He received a few pence for the labour ; and then, in 
parsoance of the saving part of his plan, requested 
some small grataity of meat and drink, which was 
fr\ven him. He then looked out ibr the next thing* 
that might chance to offer ; and went, with indefati* 
gable industry, through a succession of servile employ* 
ment!^ in different places, of longer and shorter dura* 
tion, still scrupulously avoiding, as ftir as possible, the 
expense of a penny. He promptly seized evetf oppor* 
tunity which could advance his design, without regard- 
ing the meanness of occupation or appearance. By 
this method he had gained, after a considerable time, 
money enough to purchase, in order to sell again, a few 
catde, of which he had taken pains to understand the 
value. He speedily but cautiously turned his fint 
gains into second advantages ; retained without a single 
deviation his extreme parsimony ; and thus advanced 
by degrees into larger transactions and incipient 
wealth. I did not hear, or have forgotten the continu* 
ed course of his life : but the final result was, that ho 
more than recovered his lost possessions, and died an 
inveterate miser, worth 60,0002. I have alwa3rs recol- 
lected this as a signal instance, though in an unfortu* 
nate and ignoble direction, of decisive character, and 
of the extraofdinary effeety which, according to general 
laws, belongs to the strongest form of such a diaracter. 

But not less decision has been displayed by men of 
virtue. In this distinction no man ever exceeded, or 
ever will exceed, for instance, the late illustrioat 
Howard. 

The energy of his determination was so great, thai 
itf instead of being habitual, it had been shown only 
fer a short time on particalar occasions, it wxnild hnrt 
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m;^) :mnd a ▼ehemeat impetuosity; but by being imii^ 
temutted, it bad an equability of manner which scaxt^ 
ly appeared to exceed the tone of a cairn constancy, it 
was 80 totally the revene of any thing like turbulence 
or agitation. It was the calmness of an intensity kept 
uniform by the nature of the human mind forbidding 
it to be more, and by the character of the individual 
forbidding it to be less. The habkual passkm of his 
mind was a pitch of excitement and impulsion ahnost 
equal to the temporary extremes and paroxysms of 
common minds ; as a great river, in its customary state, 
is equal to a small or moderate one when swollen to a 
torrent 

The moment of finishing his plans in deliberation, 
and commencing them in action, was the same. 1 
wonder what must have been the amount of that bribe. 



in emolument or pleasure, that would have detained 
him a week inactive after their final adjustment The 
law which carries water down a declivity was not mott 
unconquerable and invariable than the determination 
of his feelings toward the main object The impor* 
tance of this object held his faculties in a state of deter* 
mination which was too rigid to be afiected by lighter 
interests, and on which therefore the beauties of nature 
and of art had no power. He had no leisure feeling 
which he could spare to be diverted among the innu« 
merable varieties of the extensive scene which he 
traversed; his subordinate feelings nearly loet their 
separate existence and operation, by &lling into the 
grand one. There have not been wanting trivial 
minds, to mark this as a fault in his character. But 
the mere men of taste ought to be silent respecting 
such a man as Howard ; he is above their sphere of 
judgment The invisible spirits, who fulfil their con^ 
mission of philanthropy among mortals, do not eaua 
»boat pictures, Mtues, and sumptuous buUdisga ; and 
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BO more did he, when the time in which he moat hare 
inspected and admired them, would hare been taken 
from the work to which he had consecrated his life. 
The curiosity which he might feel, was reduced to 
wait till the hour should arrive, when its giatificatian 
should be presented by conscience, (which kept a scru* 
pulous chieirge of all his time,) as the duty of that hour, 
if he was still at every hour, when it came, fated to 
feel the attriftctions of the fine arts but the second claim, 
they might be sure of their revenge ; for no other 
man will ever visit Rome under such a despotic ac- 
knowledged rule of duty, as to refuse himself time for 
surveying the magnificence of its ruins. Such a sin 
against taste is very far beyond the reach of common 
saintship to commit It implied an inconceivable se^ 
verity of conviction, that he had (me thing to do, and 
that he who would do some great thing in this short 
life, must apply himself to the work with such a con- 
centration of his forces, as, to idle spectators, who live 
only to amuse themselves, looks like insanity. 

His attention was so strongly and tenaciously fixed 
on his object, that even at the greatest distance, as the 
Egyptian pyramids to travellers, it appeared to him 
with a luminous distinctness as if it had been nigh, and 
beguiled the toilsome length of labour and enterprise 
by which he was to reach it So conspicuous was it 
before him, that not a step deviated from the direction, 
and every movement and every day was an approxi- 
mation. As his method referred every thing he did 
and thought to the end, and as his exertion did not 
lelax for a moment, he made the trial, so seldom made, 
what is the utmost efiect which may be granted to the 
last possible efibrts of a human agent : and therefore 
what he did not accomplish, he migLt conclude to be 
|daced beyond the sphere of mortal activity, and balmly 
leave to the immediate disposal of Providence. 
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' Unless the eternal hippinft« of mankind be an in* 
significant concern, and the passion to promote it an 
inglorious distinction, I may cite Qeorge Whitefield aa 
a noble instance of this attribute of the decisive char- 
acter, this intense necessity of action. The great 
cause which was so languid a thing in the hands of 
many of its adrocates, assumed in his administrations 
an unmitigable urgency. 

Many of the christian missionaries among the 
heathens, such as Bminerd, Elliot, and Schwartz, have 
displayed memorable examples of this dedication of 
their whole being to their office, this aljuration of all 
the quiescent feelings. 

This would be the proper place for introducing (if 
I did not hesitete to introduce in any connexion with 
merely human instances) the example of him who said, 
^' I must be about my Father's business. My meat and 
drink is to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
finish his work. I have a baptism to be baptized with, 
and how am I straitened till it be accomplished 1'' 



LETTER IV. 

After the illustrations on the last article, it will 
seem but a very slight transition when I proceed to 
specify Courage, as an essential part of the decisive 
character. An intelligent man, adventurous only in 
thought, may sketch the most excellent scheme, and 
after duly admiring it, and himself as its author, may 
be reduced to say, What a noble spirit that would be 
which should dare to realize this I A noble spirit 1 is 
it I ? And his heart may answer in the negative, 
while he glances a mortified thought of inquiry round 
to recollect persons who would venturo what he dares 

10 
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not, and almost hopes not to find them. Or if by ex* 
treme efiS)rt he has brought himself to a resolution of 
braving the difficulty, he is compelled to execrate tha 
timid lingerings that still keep him back from the trial. 
A man endowed with the complete character, migh 
•ay, with a sober consciousness as remote from th« 
spirit of bravado as it is from timidity, Thus, and thos^ 
is my conviction and my determination ; now for the 
phantoms of fear ; let me look them in the face ; their 
menacing glare and ominous tones will be lost on me ; 
^ I dare do all that may become a man." I trust I 
shall firmly confront every thing that threatens nue 
while prosecuting my purpose, and I am prepared to 
meet the consequences of it when it is accomplished. 
I should despise a being, though it were myself whose 
agency could be held enslaved by the gloomy shapes 
of imagination, by the haunting recollections of a 
dream, by the whistling or the howling of winds, by 
the shriek of owls, by the shades of midnight, or by 
the threats or frowns of man. I should be indignant 
to feel that, in the commencement of an adventure, I 
could think of nothing but the deep pit by the side of 
the way where I must walk, into which I may slide, 
the mad animal which it is not impossible that I may 
meet, or the assassin who may lurk in a thicket of 
yonder wood. And I disdain to compromiste the in- 
terests that rouse me to action, for the privilege of an 
ignoble security. 

As the conduct of a man of decision is always indi- 
vidual, and often singular, he may expect some serious 
trials of courage. For one thing, he may be encoun* 
tered by the strongest disapprobation of many of his 
connexions, and the censure of the greater part of the 
society where he is known. In this case, it is not a 
man of common spirit that can show himself just as at 
other times, and meet their anger in the sam ) nndtt- 
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laAed manner aa he would meet some ordinary in 
clemency of the weather ; that can, without harshnen 
3r Tiolence, continue to effect every moment some part 
of his design, coolly replying to each ung^cious look 
and indignant voice^ I am sorry to oppose you : I am 
not unfriendly to you, while thus persisting in what 
excites yoar displeasure ; it would please me to have 
your approbation and concurrence, and I think I should 
have them if you would seriously consider my reasons ; 
but meanwhile, I am superior to opinion, I am not to 
be mtimidated by reproaches, nor would your favour 
and applause be any reward for the sacrifice of my 
object As yon can do without my approbation, I can 
certainly do without yours ; it is enough that I can 
approve myself, it is enough that I appeal to the last 
authority in the creation. Amuse yourselves as you 
may, by continuing to censure or to rail ; / must con- 
tinue to act. 

The attack of contempt and ridicule is perhaps a 
still greater trial of courage. It is felt by all to be an 
admirable thing, when it can in no degree be ascribed 
to the hardness of either stupidity or confirmed deprav- 
ity, to sustain for a considerable time, or in numerous 
instances, the looks of scorn, or an unrestrained shower 
of taunts and jeers, with perfect composure, and proceed 
immediately after, or at the time, on the business that 
provokes all this ridicule. This invincibility of temper 
will often make even the scofters themselves tired of 
the sport : they begin to feel that against such a man 
it is a poor sort of hostility to joke and sneer ; and there 
is nothing that people are more mortified to spend in 
vain than their scorn. Till, however, a man shall be- 
come a veteran, he must reckon on sometimes meet* 
ittg this trial in the course of virtuous enterprise. A.nd 
Uf at the suggestion of some meritorious but unprec»- 
iMited proceeding, I hear him ask, with a look aad 
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one of shrinking alann, Bat will they not laugh at 
me ? — ^I know that he 10 not the person whom this es- 
say attempts to describe. A man of the right kind 
would say, They will smile, they will laugh, will they ? 
Much good may it do them. I have something else to 
do than to trouble myself about their mirth. I do not 
care if the whole neighbourhood were to laugh in a 
chcNTUS. I should indeed be sorry to see or hear such 
a number of fools, but pleased enough to find that they 
considered me as an outlaw to their tribe. The good 
to result from my project will not be less, because vaia 
and shallow minds that cannot understand it, are di- 
verted at it and at me. What should I think of my 
pursuits, if every trivial thoughtless being could com- 
prehend or would applaud them ; and of myself, if my 
courage needed levity and ignorance for their allies, or 
could be abashed at their sneers ? 

I remember, that on reading the account of the pro- 
ject for conquering Peru, formed by Almagro, Pizarro, 
and De Luques, while abhorring the actuating princi- 
ple of the men, I could not help admiring the hardi- 
hood of mind which made them regardless of scorn. 
These three individuals, before they had obtained any 
associates, or arms, or soldiers, or more than a very 
imperfect knowledge of the power of the kingdom they 
were to conquer, celebrated a solemn mass in one of 
the great churches, as a pledge and a commencement 
of the enterprise, amidst the astonishment and contempt 
expressed by a multitude of people for what was deem- 
ed a monstrous project They, however, proceeded 
through the service, and afterwards to their respective 
departments of preparation, with an apparently entire 
insensibility to aHl this triumphant contempt ; and thus 
gave the first proof of possessing that invincible firm- 
aess with which they afterwards prosecuted their design. 
dU they attained a success, the destructive process and 
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many of tke xetolts of which homanky has ever de- 
plored. 

Mikon's Abdiel ia a noble illustration of the eoarag« 
Aat rises invincible above the derision not only of th^ 
multitude, but of the proud and elevated. 

But there may be situations where decision of char 
acter will be brought to trial against evils of a darket 
aspect than disapprobation or contempt There may 
be the threatening of serious sufierings ; and very of- 
ten, to dare as far as conscience or a great cause requi* 
red, has been to dare to die. In almost all plans oi 
great enterprise, a man must systematically dismiss, at 
the entrance, every wish to stipuhite with his destiny 
for safety. He voluntarily treads within the precincts 
of danger ; and though it be possible he may escape, 
he ought to be prepared with the fortitude of a self-de* 
voted victim. This is the inevitable condition on which 
heroes, travellers or missionaries among savage nations, 
and reformers on a grand scale, must commence their 
career. Either they must allay their fire of enter- 
prise, or abide the liability to be exploded by it from 
the world. 

The last decisive energy of a rational courage, which 
confides in the Supreme Power, is very sublime. It 
makes a man who intrepidly dares every thing that 
can oppose or attack him within the whole sphere of 
mortality ; who will still press toward his object while 
death is impending over him ; who would retain his 
purpose unshaken amidt^t the ruins of the world. 

It was in the true elevation of this character that 
Luther, when cited to appear at the Diet of Worms, 
under a very questionable assurance of safety from high 
authority, said to his friends, who conjured him not to 
go, and warned him by the example of John Huss, 
Whom, in admilar situation, the same pledge of pn>* 
tapiion had not saved fr(»ft the fire, ^I am called 

10* 
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in the name of Qod to go, and I would go, though I 
were certain to meet as many devils in Worms as thera 
are tiles on the houses." 

A reader of the Bible will not forget Daniel, braving 
in calm devotion the decree which virtually consigned 
him to the den of lions : or Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, saying to the tyrant, << We are not careful 
to answer thee in this matter/' when the '< burning 
fiery'' furnace was in sight 

The combination of these several essential principles 
constitutes that state of mind which is a grand requi- 
site to decision of character, and perhaps its most stri- 
king distinction — ^the full agreement of the mind with 
itself, the consenting co-operation of all its powers and 
all its dispositions. 

What an unfortunate task it would be for a char- 
ioteer, who had harnessed a set of horses, however 
strong, if he could not make them draw together ; if 
while one of them would go forward, another was res- 
tifi*, another struggled backward, another started aside. 
If even one of the four were unmanageably perverse, 
while the three were tractable, an aged beggar with 
his crutch might leave Phaeton behind. So in a hu- 
man being, unless the chief forces act consentaneously, 
there can be no inflexible vigour, either of will or ex- 
ecution. One dissentient principle in the mind not 
only deducts so much from the strength and mass 
of its agency, but counteracts and embarrasses all the 
rest If the judgment holds in low estimation that 
which yet the passions incline to pursue, the pursuit 
will be irregular and inconstant^ though it may have 
occasional fits of animation, when those passions hap- 
pen to be highly stimulated. If there is an opposition 
betwean judgment and habit, though the. man will 
proSal^ly continue to act mainly under the sway of 
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babit ia tpite of his opinioofl, yet some lines the in- 
trusion of those opinions will have for the moment an 
effect like that of Prosperous wand on the limbs of 
Ferdinand ; and to be alternately impelled by habit, 
and checked by opinion, will be a state of yezatious 
debility* If two principal passions are opposed to each 
other, they will utterly distract any mind, whatever 
might be the force of its faculties if acting without em- 
barrassment The one passion may be somewhat 
stronger than the other, and therefore just prevail bare- 
ly enough to give a feeble impulse to the conduct of 
the man ; a feebleness which will continue till there 
be a greater disparity between these rivals, in conse- 
quence of a reinforcement to the slightly ascendent one« 
by new impressions or the gradual strengthening of 
habit forming in its favour. The disparity must be no 
less than an absolute predominance of the one and subjec* 
tion of the other, before the prevailing passion will have 
at liberty from the intestine conflict any large measure 
of its force to throw activity into the system of conduct. 
If^ for instance, a man feels at once the love of fame 
which is to be gained only by arduous exertions, and 
an equal degree of the love of ease or pleasure which 
precludes those exertions ; if he is eager to show efl 
in splendour, and yet anxious to save money ; if he 
has the curiosity of adventure, and yet that solicitude 
for safety, which forbids him to climb a precipice, 
descend into a cavern, or explore a dangerous wild ; 
if he has the stern will of a tyrant, and yet the relent- 
ings of a man ; if he has the ambition to domineer 
over his fellow-mortals, counteracted by a reluctance 
to inflict so much mischief as it might cost to subdue 
them ; we may anticipate the irresolate contradictory 
tenour of his actions. Especially if conscience, that 
great troubler of the human breast, loudly declares 
■gainst a man's wishes or project?, it will be a fetal 
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toemy to decision, till it either reclaim the delinqnent 
paaaions, or be debauched or laid dead by them. 

Lady Macbeth may be cited as a harmonious char- 
acter, diough the epithet seem strangely applied. She 
had capacity, ambition, and courage ; and she willed 
the death of the king. Macbeth had still more ca- 
pacity, ambition, and courage ; and he also willed the 
murder of the king. But he had besides humanity, 
generosity, conscience, and some measure of what forms 
the power of conscience, the fear of a Superior Being. 
Consequently, when the dreadful moment approached, 
he felt an insupportable conflict between these opposite 
principles, and when it was arrived his utmost courage 
began to fail. The worst part of his nature fell pros- 
trate under the power of the better ; the angel of good- 
ness arrested the demon that grasped the dagger ; and 
would have taken that dagger away, if the pure de* 
tnoniac firmness of his wife, who had none of these 
counteracting principles, had not shamed and hardened 
him to the deed. 

The poet's delineation of Richard III. ofiers a dread- 
ful specimen of this indivisibility of mental impulse. 
After his determination was fixed, the whole mind with 
the compactest fidelity supported him in prosecuting it 
Securely privileged from all interference of doubt that 
could linger, or humanity that could soften, or timidity 
that could shrink, he advanced with a concentrated 
constancy through scene after scene of atrocity, still 
fulfilling his vow to '^ cut his way through with a 
bloody axe." He did not waver while he pursued his 
object, nor relent when he seized it 

Cromwell (whom I mention as a parallel, of courbe 
not to Richard's wickedness, but to his inflexible vig- 
our,) lost his mental consistency in the latter end of a 
career which had displayed a superlative example of 
decision. It appears that the wish to be a king, at last 
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mnme m a mind whkh luul cooteraned loyvlty, ana 
liattled it from the land. Ab far as he really had any 
republican principles and partialities^ this new desire 
must have been a very nntoward associate for them, 
and must have produoed a schism in the breast where 
all the strong forces of thought and passion had acted 
till then in concord. The new form of ambition be- 
came just predominant enough to carry him, by slow 
degrees, through the embarrassment and the shame of 
this incongruity, into an irresolute determination to as- 
sume the crown; so irresolute^ that he was reduced 
again to a mortifying indecision by the remonstrances 
of some of his fidends, which he could have slighted, 
and by an apprehension of the public disapprobation, 
which he could have braved, if some of the principles 
of his own mind had not ^runk or revolted from the 
design. When at last the motives for relinquishing 
this design prevailed, it was by so small a degree of 
preponderance, that his reluctant refusal c^ the offered 
crown was the voice of only half his souL 

Not only two distinct counteracting pasaons, but one 
passion interested for two objects, both equally desira- 
ble, but of which the one must be sacrificed, may an- 
nihilate in that instance the possibility of a resolute 
promptitude of conduct I recollect reading in an old 
divine, a story from some historian, applicable to this 
remark. A father went to the agents of a tyrant, to 
endeavour to redeem his two sons, military men, who, 
with some other captives of war, wero condemned to 
die. He offered, as a ransom, a sum of money, and to 
surrender his own life. The tyrant's agents who had 
them in charge, informed him that this equivalent 
would be accepted for one of his sons, and for one 
only, because they should be accountable for the ex- 
ecuticm of two persons; he might therefore choose 
which he would redeem Anxious to save even one 
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of them thus at the expense of his otm life, he yet wot 
unable to decide which should die, by choosing the 
other to lire, and remained in the agony of this dilem- 
ma so long that they were both irreversibly ordered for 
execution. 



LETTER V. 

It were absurd to suppose that any human bemg 
can attain a state of mind capable of acting in all in- 
stances invariably with the full power of determina- 
tion; but it is obvious that many have possessed a 
habitual and very commanding measure of it ; and I 
think the preceding remarks have taken account of ita 
ehief characteristics and constituent principles. A 
number of additional observations remains. 

The slightest view of human afiairs shows what 
fatal and wide-spread mischief may be caused by men 
of this character, when misled or wicked. You have 
but to recollect the conquerors, despots, bigots, unjust 
conspirators, and signal villains of every class, who 
have blasted society by the relentless vigour which 
could act consistently and heroically wrong. Till 
therefore the virtue of mankind be greater, there is 
reason to be pleased that so few of them are endowed 
with extraordinary decision. 

Even when dignified by wisdom and principle, this 
quality requires great care in the possessors of it to pre- 
vent its becoming unamiable. As it involves much 
{tactical assertion of superiority over other human be- 
ings, it should be as temperate and conciliating as po^ 
tible in manner ; else pride will feel provoked, afibc- 
t]0n hurt, and weakness opfo^ssed. But this is not 
iSam mannar which will be most natural to soch a mAn ; 
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Ather it will be high-toned, bconie, luid earele« of 
pleasing. He will have the appearance of keeping 
himself alwajrs at a distance from social equality ; and 
his friends will feel as if their friendship were contin- 
aally sliding into subserviency; while his intimate 
connexions will think he does not attach the due im- 
portance either to their opinions or to their regard. 
His manner, when they differ from him, or complain, 
will be too much like the expression of slight estima 
tion, and sometimes of disdain. 

When he can accomplish a design by his own per- 
sonal means alone, he may be disposed to separate 
himself to the work with the cold self-enclosed in 
dividuality on which no one has any hold, which 
seems to recc^ise no kindred being in the world 
which takes little account of good wishes and kind 
concern, any more than it cares for opposition ; which 
seeks neither aid nor sympathy, and seems to say, I do 
not want any of you, and I am glad that I do not ; 
leave me alone to succeed or die. This has a very re- 
pellent effect on the friends who wished to feel them- 
selves of some importance, in some way or other, to a 
person whom they are constrained to respect When 
anistance is indispensable to his undertakings, his 
mode of signifying it will seem to command, rather 
than invite, the co-operation. 

In consultation, his manner will indicate that when 
he is eqnally with the rest in possession of the circum- 
stances of the case, he does not at all expect to hear 
any opinions that shall correct his own; but is sat- 
isfied that either his present conception of the subject 
is the just one, or that his own mind must originate 
that which shall be so. This difierence will be appa- 
rent between him and his associates, that their manner 
of receiving his opinions is that of agreement or 
•ent; hii manner of receiving theirs is ja< 
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of tMHStion or rejection. Ho has the lone of authori- 
tatively deciding on what they say, but never of sabmit- 
ting to decision what himself says. Their coincidence 
with his views does not give him a firmer assurance of 
his being right, nor their dissent any other impresstcm 
than that of their incapacity to judge. If his feeling 
took the distinct form of a reflection, it would be. 
Mine is the business of comprehending and devising, 
and 1 am here to rule this company, and not to consult 
them ; I want their docility, and not their arguments \ 
I am come, not to seek their assistance in thinking, 
but to determine their concurrence in executing what 
is already thought for them. Of course, many sugges- 
tions and reasons which appear important to those they 
come from will be disposed of by him with a transient 
attention, or a light facility, that will seem very di9- 
respectful to persons who possibly hesitate to admit 
that he is a demi-god, and that they are but idiots. 
Lord Chatham, in going out of the House of Commons^ 
just as one of the speakers against him concluded his 
speech by emphatically urging what he perhaps rightly 
thought the unanswerable question, ^ Where can we 
find means to support such a war?'' turned round a 
naoment, and gaily chanted, ^ Gentle shepherd tell me 
where ?" 

Even the assenting convictions, and practical com 
fiances, yielded by degrees to this decisive man, may 
be somewhat undervalued ; as they will appear to him 
no more than simply coming, and that very slowly, to 
a right apprehension ; whereas he understood and de> 
tided justly from the first, and has been right all this 
w;hile. 

He will be in danger of rejecting the just claims of 
charity for a little tolerance to the prejudices, hesitation, 
ftnd Umidity, of those with whom he has to act He 
will say to himself, I wish there were anything like 
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jManliood among tbe beings called men ; and that they 
oould have the sense and spirit not to iet themselves bo 
hampered by so many silly notiogs and childish feais 1 
Why cannot they either determine with some promp- 
titude, or let me, that can, do it for them ? Am I to 
wait till debility become strong, and foHy wise 1 — ^If 
full sco|ie be allowed to these tendencies, they may 
give too much of the character of a tyrant to even a 
man of elevated virtue, since, in the consciousness of 
the right intention, and the assurance of the wise con- 
trivance, of his designs, he will hold himself justified 
in being regardless of every thing but the accomplish- 
ment of them. He will forget all respect for the feel- 
ings and liberties of beings who are accounted but a 
subordinate machinery, to be actuated, or to be thrown 
aside when not actuated, by the spring of his command- 
ing spirit 

I have before asserted that this strong character way 
Ve exhibited with a mildness, or at least temperance, 
of manner ; and that, generally, it will thus best se- 
cure its efficacy. But this mildness must often be at 
the cost of great efibrt ; and how much considerate 
policy or benevolent forbearance it will require, for a 
man to exert his utmost vigour in the very task, as it 
will appear to him at the time, of cramping that vigour I 
— ^Lycurgus appears to have been a high example of 
conciliating patience in the resolute prosecution of de- 
signs to be effected among a perverse multitude. 

It is probable that the men most distinguished for 
decision, have not in general possessed a large share of 
tenderness ; and it is easy to imagine, that the laws of 
our nature will, with great difficulty, allow the com- 
bination of the refined sensibilities with a hard, never- 
shrinking, uever-yielding firmness. Is it not almost of 
the essence of this temperament to be free from even 
the perception of such impressions as cause a inind« 
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weak throDgh susceptibility, to relax or waver ; just m 
the skin of the elephant, or the armour of the rhino- 
ceros, would be but indistinctly sensible to the applica*' 
tion of a force by which a small animal, with a ffkin of 
thin and delicate texture, would be pierced or lacerated 
to death 7 ' No doubt, this firmness consists partly in a 
commanding and repressive power over feelings, but it 
may consist fully as much in not having them. To be 
exquisitely alive to gentle impressions, and yet to be 
able to preserve, when the prosecution of a design re* 
quires it, an immovable heart amidst the most im- 
perious causes of subduing emotion, is perhaps not an 
impossible constitution of mind, but it must be the 
rarest endowment of humanity. 

If you take a view of the first rank of decisive men, 
you will observe that their faculties have been too much 
bent to arduous effort, their souls have been kept in too 
military an attitude, they have been begirt with too 
much iron, for the melting movements of the heart 
TlieiT whole being appears too much arrogated and oc- 
cupied by the spirit of severe design, urging them to- 
ward some defined end, to be sufiiciently at ease for 
the indolent complacency, the soft lassitude of gentle 
affections, which love to surrender themselves to the 
present felicities, forgetful of all " enterprises of great 
pith and moment." The man seems rigorously intent 
still oh his own afiairs, as he walks, or regales, or min- 
gles with domestic society ; and appears to despise all 
the feelings that will not take rank with the grave la- 
bours and decisions of intellect, or coalesce with the un- 
remitting passion which is his spring of action ; he 
values not feelings which he cannot employ either as 
weapons or as engines. He loves to be actuated by a 
{Mission 80 strong as to compel into exercise the utmost 
^OTcd of his being, and Rx him in a tone, compared 
with which, the gentle affections, if he had * felt ikeai. 
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troiild be accodnted tameness, and their exciting caoaei 
insipidity. 

Yet we eannot Millingly admit that those gend* 
afiecdoBs are totally incompatible with the most imr 
pregnable reaoimioii ahd vijgfour; nor can we help 
bclieriiig that such men as Timoleon, Alfred, and 
Qnstayiie Adolf^us, must have been very fascinating 
associates in private and domestic life, whenever the 
m'gency of their affairs would allow them to withdraw 
from the interests of statesmen and warriors, to indulge 
the afiections of men: most fiucinating, for, with 
relations or friends who had any right perceptions, an 
ei^t of the strong character would be recognised in 
a peculiar charm imparted by it to the gentle moods 
and seasons. The firmness and energy of the man 
whom nothing could subdue, would exalt the quality 
of the tenderness which softened him to recline. 

But it were much easier to enumerate a long ' train 
of ancient and modem examples of the yigour un* 
mitigated by the sensibility. Perhaps indeed these 
indomitable spirits have yielded sometimes to some 
species of love, as a mode of amusing their passions 
fer an interval, till greater engagements have sum* 
moned them into their proper element; when they 
have shown how little the sentiment was an element 
df the heart, by the ease with which they could re> 
linquish the temporary favourite. . In other cases, 
where there have not been the selfish inducements, 
which this passion supplies, to the exhibition of some- 
thing like softness, and where they have been left to 
the trial of what they might feel of the sympathies of 
humanity in their simplicity, no rock on earth could 
be harder. 

The celebrated King of Prussia occurs to me, as a 
ciqjital instance of the decisive character ; and there 
oeears to me, at the same time, one of the anecdotei 
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lehted of him.* Intending to make, in the night, an 
important morement in his camp, which was in sight 
of the enemy, he gave orders that by eight o'clock all 
the lights in the camp should be put out, on pain of 
death. The moment that the time was passed, ho 
walked out himself to see whether all were dark. He 
found a light in the tent of a Captain Zietern, which 
he entered just as the officer was folding up a letter. 
Zietern knew him, and instantly fell on his knees to 
entreat his mercy. The king asked to whom he had 
been writing ; he said it was a letter to his wife, which 
he had retained the candle these few minutes beyond 
the time in order to finish. The king coolly ordered 
him to rise, and write one line more, which he should 
dictate. This line was to inform his wife, without any 
explanation, that by such an hour the next day, hs 
should be a dead man. The letter was then sealed, 
and despatched as it had been intended ; and, the next 
day, the captain was executed. I say nothing of the 
justice of the punishment itself; but this cool barbarity 
to the affection both of the officer and his wife, proved 
how little the decisive hero and reputed philosopher 
was capable of the tender afiections, or of sympathizing 
with their pains. 

. At the same time, it is proper to observe, that the 
case may easily occur, in which a man, sustaining a 
high responsibility, must be resolute to act in a manner 

• The authenticity of this anecdote, which I xead in scanetriffing 
ftifptive publication many yean since, has been questioned. Po*- 
«bly enough it might be one of the many stories only half true 
which eouU not fidl to go abroad conceniing a m%n who made, m 
hisdayjso great a figure. But as it does not atall misrepresent th« 
general character of his mind, since there are many incontrovertible 
fikcts, proving against him as great a degree of cmeltj as this 
anecdote would charge on him, the want of means to prove this 
one fikct does not seem to impose any ne c e ss i ty fiir omitting the iUat* 
fenitioii« 
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which may make him appear to want the finer feelinga 
He may be placed under the necessity of doing what 
he knows will cause pain to persons of a ciiaracter to 
feel it seYerely. He maybe obliged to resist afiec- 
tionate wishes, expostulations, entreaties, and teaxs. 
Take this same instance. Suppose the wife of Zietem 
had come to supjdicate for him, not only the remission 
of the punishment of death, but an exemption from any 
other severe punishment, which was perhaps justly due 
to the violation of such an order issued no doubt for 
important reasons ; it had then probably been the duty 
and the virtue of the commander to deny the most 
interesting suppliant, and to resist the most pathetic 
appeak which could have been made to his feelings. 



LETTER VI. 

Yabioub circumstances might be specified as adapted 
to confirm such a character as I have attempted to 
describe. I shall notice two or three. 

And first, opposUian. The passions which inspirit 
men to resistance, and sustain them in it, such as 
anger, indignation, and resentment, are evidently &r 
stronger than those which have reference to friendly 
objects ; and if any of these strong passions are fre- 
quently excited by opposition, they infuse a certain 
quality into the general temperament of the mind| 
which remains after the immediate excitement is past. 
They continually strengthen the principle of re-action ; 
they put the mind in the habitual array of defence and 
self-assertion, and often give it the aspect and the 
posture of a gladiator, when there appears no con* 
fronting combatant When these passions are provoked 

!!• 
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in such a person as I describe, it is probable that' eack 
excitement is followed hj a greater increase of this 
principle of redaction than in other men, because this 
result is so congenial with his naturally resolute difr 
position. Let him be opposed then, throughout the 
prosecution of one of his designsj or in the general 
tenour of his actions, and this constant opposition 
would render him the service of an ally, by augmenting 
the resisting an4 defying power of his mind. An irre* 
solute spirit indeed might be quelled and subjugated 
by a formidable and persisting opposition ; but the 
strong wind which blows out a taper, exasperates a 
powerful fire (if there be fuel enough) to an indefinite 
mtensity. It would be found, in fact, on a recollection 
of instances, that many of the persons most conspicuous 
for decision, have been exercised and forced to this 
high tone of spirit in having to make their way through 
opposition and contest ; a discipline under which they 
were wrought to both a prompt acuteness of feculty, 
and an inflexibility of temper, hardly attainable even 
by minds of great natural strength, if brought forward 
into the afiairs of life under indulgent auspices, and in 
habits of easy and friendly coincidence with those 
around them. Often, however, it is granted, the 
firmness matured by such discipline is, in a man of 
virtue, accompanied with a Catonie severity, and in a 
mere man of the world is an unhumanized repulsive 
hardness. 

Desertion may be another cause conducive to the 
consolidation of this character. A kind mutually 
reclining dependence, is certainly for the happiness 
of human beings ; but this necessarily prevents the 
development of some great individual powers which 
would be forced into action by a state of abandonment 
I lately happened to notice, with some surprise^ an 
ivy, which, finding nothing to cling to beyond a 
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flfBVtaiii p0iatf hisd afaot off into a bold elastic stem, 
with an air of as much independence as any branch 
of oak in the ricinity. So a human being thrown, 
whether by crueity, justice, or accident, from all social 
support and kindness, if he have any vigour of spirit, 
and be not in the bodily debility of either childhood 
or age, will begin to act for himself with a resolution 
which will appear like a >iew fiiculty. * And the most 
absolute inflexibility is likely to characterize the reso- 
lution of an individual who is obliged to deliberate 
without consultation, and execute without assistance. 
He will disdain to yield to beings who have rejected 
him, or to forego a particle of his designs or advantages 
in concession to the opinions or the will of all the 
world. Himself, his pursuits, and his interests, are 
emphatically his own. " The world is not his friend, 
nor the world's law ;" and therefore he becomes re- 
gardless of every thing but its power, of which his 
policy carefully takes the measure, in order to ascer- 
tain his own means of action and impunity, as set 
against the world's means of annoyance, prevention, 
and retaliation. 

If this person have but little humanity or principle, 
he will become a misanthrope, or perhaps a villain, 
who will resemble a solitary wild beast of the night, 
which makes prey of every thing it can overpower, 
and cares for nothing but fire. If he be capable of 
grand conception and enterprise, he may, like Spar- 
tacus, make a daring attempt against the whole social 
order of the state where he has been oppressed. If he 
be of great humanity and principle, he may become 
one of the noblest of mankind, and display a generous 
virtue to which society had no claim, and which it in 
not worthy to reward, if it should at last become in- 
clined. No, he will say, give your rewards to another ; 
iu it has been no part of my object to gain them, they 
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at« not necenary to my Mtisfaction: I Imve dcmt g^ood; 
wlthoat expecting your gratitude, and withoat caring 
for your approbation. If conscience and my Creator 
had not been more auspicious than you, none of these 
virtues would ever hare opened to the day. When 
I ought to have been an object of your compassion, 1 
might have peri3hed ; now when you find I can serve 
your interests, you will afiect to acknowledge me and 
reward me ; but I will abide by my destiny to verify 
the principle that virtue is its own reward. — In either 
case, virtuous or wicked, the man who has been 
compelled to do without assistance, will spurn inter- 
ference. 

Common life would supply illustrations of the efiTeet 
of desertion, in examples of some of the most resolute 
men having become such partly from being left friend- 
less in early life. The case has also sometimes hap* 
pe'ned, that a wife and mother, remarkable perhaps for 
gentleness and acquiescence before, has been compel* ' 
led, af^er the death of her husband on whom she de- 
pended, and when she has met with nothing but ne^ 
gleet or unkind ness from relations and those who had 
been accounted friends, to adopt a plan of her own, and 
has executed it with a resolution which has astonish* 
ed even herself 

One regrets that the signal examples, real or ficti- 
tious, that most readily present themselves, are still of 
the depraved order. I fancy myself to see Marius 
sitting on the ruins of Carthage, where no arch or 
column, that remained unshaken amidst the desolation, 
could present a stronger image of a firmness beyond 
the power of disaster to subdue. The rigid constjincy 
which had before distinguished his character, would be 
aggravated or lis finding himself thus an outcast from 
all human society ; and he would proudly shake ofiT 
every sentiment that had ever for an instant checked 
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tmifimgn9 in the way of xeminding him of aoeial ob- 
iigatioiia. The lonely individual was placed in the 
alternative of becoming the Tictim or the antagonist 
of the power of the empire. While, with a spirit ci^ 
pable of confronting that power, he resolved, amidst 
those ruins, on a great experiment, he would enjoy t 
kind of sullen luxury in surveying the dreary sitna 
tion into which he was driven, and recollecting the cij^ 
cumstances of his expulsion ; since they would seem 
to him to sanction an unlimited vengeance ; to present 
what had been his country as the pure legitimate pnxo 
ibr desperate achievement ; and to give him a proud 
consequence in being reduced to maintain singly a 
mortal quarrel against the bulk of mankind. He 
would exult that the very desolation of his condition 
rendered but the more complete the proof of his pos* 
sesfflog a mind which no misfortunes could repress or 
intimidate, and that it kindled an animosity intense 
enough to force that mind from firm endurance into 
impetuous action. He would feel that he became 
stronger for enterprise, in proportion as his exile and 
destitution rendered him more inexorable; and the 
sentiment with which he quitted his solitude would 
be, — Rome expelled her patriot, let her receive her 
evil genius. 

The decision of Satan, in Paradise Lost, is repre* 
sented as consolidated by his reflections on his hopeless 
banishment from heaven, which oppress him with sad- 
ness for some moments, but he soon resumes his in* 
vincible spirit, and utters the impious but sublime sen* 
timent, 

" Yfhai matter when, if / be ftill the same." 

You remember how this effect of desertion is repre- 
sented in Charles de Moor.* His father's supposed 

* A wildly extravagant, certamly, bat meet imposing and gigaa* 
isditneter in SehiUrt'a tragedy, Tfu RMen. 
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crvtA rejectioii consigned him irretrievabif to die 
of atrocious enterprise, in whir^, notwithstanding the 
mo£t interesting emotions of humanity and tendemessi 
he persisted with heroic determination till he consider* 
ed his destiny as accomplished. 

Sttceesi tends considerably to reinforce this com- 
manding quality. It is true that a man possessing it 
in a high degree will not lose it by occasional foilora ,* 
lor if the &ilure was caused by something entirely 
beyond the reach of human knowledge and ability, 
he will remember that fortitude is the virtue required 
in meeting un&yourable events which in no sense 
depended on him ; if by something which might have 
been known and prevented, he will feel that even the 
experience of failure completes his competence^ by ad» 
monishing his prudence, and enlarging his understand* 
ing. But as schemes and measures of action rightly 
adjusted to their proposed ends will generally attain 
them, continual failure would show something essen- 
tially wrong in a man's system, and destroy his confi* 
dence, or else expose it as n^ere absurdity or obstinacy. 
On the contrary, when a man has ascertained by eX' 
periment the justness of his calculations and the extent 
of his powers, when he has measured his force with 
various persons, when he has braved and vanquished 
difficulty, and pArtly seized the prize, he will carry for- 
ward the result of all this in an intrepid self-sufficiency 
for whatever may yet await him. 

In some men, whose lives have been spent in eon* 
stant perils, continued success has produced a coofi- 
>dence beyond its rational effect, by inspiring a presump* 
tion that the common laws of human affidrs were, in 
their case, superseded by the decrees of a peculiar des- 
tiny, securing them from almost the possibility of dis- 
iwter ; and this superstitious feeling, though it has dis- 
placed the unconquerable resolution from its ratiooal 
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iMM%hns often produodd the most wondadiil 
This dictated Cmaaifs ezpreesion to the meriiieF wbo 
•was terrified at the etona and billows, " What art thoa 
«fraid of? — thy Teasel carries Cassar." The brave 
mea iu the times of the Eaglidii Commoii wealth weie, 
eooie of them, indebted in a degree for their magna- 
nimity to this idea of a special desUnationi entertained 
as a religions sentiment. .. < 

The wilfulness oC an obstinate person is sometimss 
fortified by some single instance of remarkable success 
in his undiertakings, which is fffomptly recalled in 
every case where his decisions are questioned or op* 
,josed, as a proof, or ground of just presumption, that 
he must in this inst^ce too be right; especially if 
Chat one success happened contrary to your predictions. 

I shall only add, and without illustration, that the 
habitof associating with inferioriy among whom a man 
can always, and therefore does always, take the prece- 
dence and give the law, is conducive to a subordinate 
coarse kind of .decision of character. Tou may.see 
this exemi^ified any day. in an ignorant country 'squire 
among his vassals; especially if he wear the lordly 
ftiperadditiott of Justice of the J?€{ace. 

In viewing the duura^ctets and actions of the men 
who' have possessed in imperial eminence the quality 
which I have attempted to describe, one cannot but 
widi it were possble to know how much of this mighty 
superiority was created by the circumstances in which 
they were placed ; but it is inevit^bjA- to believe that 
there was some vast intrinsic dili^renee firom ordinary 
men in the original oonstitAtional structure of the mind. 
In observing; l^ly a. man who appeared too vacapt 
almost toi think: of a purpose, too indifierent to resplve 
9pon it, and too sluggish to execute it if he had; resold* 
ed, I was distinctly struck with the idea of the dio- 
laoee between him and Marius, of wMooi I ha^peaed 
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to have been reading; and it was infinitely beyond 
my power to believe that any circumstances on earth, 
thoiigh ever so perfectly combined and adapted, would 
have produced in this man, if placed under their full* 
est mfiuencQ from his childhood, any resemblance (un- 
less perhaps the courage to enact a diminutive imitation 
in revenge and cruelty) of the formidable Roman. 

It is needless to discuss whether a person who is 
practically evinced, at the age of maturity, to want the 
stamina of this character, can, by any process, acquire 
it Indeed such a person cannot have sufficient force 
of tbUl to make the complete experiment If there 
were the unconquerable will that would persist to seise 
all possible means, and apply them in order to attain, 
if I may so express it, this stronger mode of active exist* 
ence, it would prove the possesion already of a high 
degree of the character sought ; and if there is not 
this 101^, how then is the supposed attainment possi- 
bler 

Yet though it is improbable U&at a very irresolute 
man can ever become a habitually decisive one, it 
should be observed, that since there are degrees of this 
powerful quality, and since the essential principles ci 
it, when partially existing in those degrees, cannot be 
supposed subject to definite and ultimate limitaVion, 
like the dimension of the bodily stature, it might be 
possible to apply a discipline which should advance a 
man from the lowest degree to the next, from that to 
the third, and how much further — ^it will be worth his 
trying if his first successful experiments have not cost 
more in the efibrts for making the attainment, than 
he judges likely to be repaid by any good he shall 
gain from its exercise. I have but a very imperfect 
conception of the discipline ; but will suggest a hint or 
two. 

In Ae first place, the indispensable necessity of • 
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cbar mtiA wmytehmmve knowledge of the conottrnt 1m> 
fore TO, seems too obvioas for remark ; and yet no mm 
has been sufficiently sensible of it, till he has been 
placed in circamstances whicJi forced him to act before 
he had time, or after he had made ineffectual efforts^ 
to obtain the needful information and understanding. 
The pain of baring brou^t things to an unfortunate 
issue, is hardly greater than that of proceeding in the 
conscious ign<»ance which continually threatens sueh 
an issue. While thus proceeding at hazard, under 
some compulsion which makes it impossible for him to 
remain in inaction, a man looks round for information 
as eagerly as a benighted wanderer would for the light 
of a human dwelling. He perhaps labours to recall 
what he thinks he once heard or read as relating to a 
similar situation, without dreaming at that time that 
such instruction could ever come to be of importance 
to him ; and is distressed to find his best recollection so 
indistinct as to be useless. He would give a consider- 
able sum, if some particular book could be brought to 
him at the instant ; or a certain document which he 
belieres to be in existence ; or the detail of a process, 
the terms of a prescription, or the model of an imple* 
ment. He thinks how many people know, without its 
being of any present use to them, exactly what could 
be of such important service to him, if he could know 
it In some cases, a line, a sentence, a monosyllable 
of affirming or denying, or a momentary sight of an 
object, would be inexpressibly valuable and welcome. 
And he resolves that if he can once happily escape 
from the present difficulty, he will apply himself day 
and night to obtain knowledge, not concerning one 
particular matter only, but divers others, in provision 
against possible emergencies, rather than be so involv* 
ed and harassed again. It might really be of service 
to have been occasionally forced to act under the dir 

12 
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•draatage of conscioos ignorance (if the a&ir was aol 
90 important as to allow the consequence to be very 
injurious), as an effectual lesson on the necessity of 
knowledge in order to decision either of plan or exe* 
eulion. It mUst indeed be an extreme cose that will 
compel a considerate man to act in the absence of know- 
ledge ; yet he may sometimes be necessitated to pro- 
ceed to action, when he is sensible his information is 
far from extending to the whole of the concernin which 
he is going to commit himseE And in this case, he 
will feel no little uneasiness, while transacting that part 
of it in which his knowledge is competent, when he 
looks forward to the point where that knowledge ter- 
minates ; unless he be conscious of possessing an ex* 
ceedingly prompt foculty of catching information at 
the moment that he wants it for use ; as Indians set 
out on a long journey with but a trifling stock of pro- 
vision, because they are sure that their bows or guns will 
procure it by the way. It is one of the nicest points 
of wisdom to decide how much less than complete 
knowledge, in any question of practical interest, will 
warrant a man to venture on an undertaking, in the 
presumption that the deficiency will be supplied in time 
to prevent either perplexity or disaster. 

A thousand familiar instances show the ^ect of 
complete knowledge on determination. An artuan 
may be said to be decisive as to the mode of working 
a piece of iron or wood, because he is certain of the 
proper process and the effect A man perfectly ac- 
quainted with the intricate paths of a woodland district, 
takes the right one without a moment's hesitation ; 
while a stranger, who has only some very vague infor- 
Biation, is lost in perplexity. It is easy to imagine what 
a number of circumstances may occur in the couise of 
a life or even of a year, in which a man cannot thus read* 
fly determme, and thus confidently proceed withool a 
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tomptaa and an ezachieas oi laiowledgo whidbt few 
poraons have applicatioii enough to aoqiuie. And it 
woold be frightful to know to what extent humaii 
interests are committed to the direction of ignorance. 
What a consolatory doctrine is that of a particular 
P^oyidence ! 

In connexion with the necessity of knowledge, I 
would suggest the importance of cultivating, with the 
utmost industry, a conclusive manner of thinking. In 
the first place, let the general course of thinking 
partake of the nature of remaning; and let it be 
remembered that this name does not belong to a series 
of thoughts and fancies which foUow one another 
without deduction or dependence, and which can there* 
fore no more bring a subject to a proper issue, than a 
number of separate links will answer the mechanical 
purpose of a chain. The conclusion which terminates 
such a series, does not deserve the name of resuU or 
eendusion, since it has little more than a casual con* 
nexion with what went before ; the conclusion might 
as properly have taken place at an earlier point of the 
train, or have been deferred till that train had been 
extended much further. Instead of having been busily 
smployed in this kind of thinking, for perhaps many 
hours, a man might possibly as well have been sleeping 
all the time; since the single thought which is now to 
determine his conduct, might have happened to be the 
first thought that occurred to him on awaking. It only 
happeni to occur to him now ; it does not follow from 
what he has been thinking these hours ; at least, he 
cannot prove that some other thought might not just 
as appropriately have come in its place at the end, and 
to make an end, of this long series. It is easy to see 
hbwfeebie that determination is likely to be, which it 
fmned on so narrow a gnnnid as &e last accidental 
idea that comes into the mind^ or on so loose a grouni 
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M tiiifl erode uDcombined assemblage of ideaa Indeed 
it is difficult to form a detennination at all on stich 
slight ground. A man delays, and waits for some more 
satisfactory thought to occur to him ; and perhaps he 
has not waited long, before an idea arises in his mind 
of a quite contrary tendency to the last As this addi« 
tional idea is not, more than that which preceded it, 
the result of any process of reasoning, nor brings with 
it any arguments, it may be expected to give place soon 
to another, and still another ; and they are all in sue- 
cession of equal authority, that is properly of none, 
if at last an idea occurs to him which seems of consid* 
erable authority, he may here make a stand, and adopt 
his resolution, with firmness, as he thinks, and com- 
mence the execution. But still, if he cannot see 
whence the principle which has determined him derives 
its authority — on what it holds for that authority— his 
resolution is likely to prore treacherous and eyanescent 
in any serious trial A principle so little verified by 
sound reasoning, is not terra firma for a man to trust 
himself upon ; it is only as a slight incrustation on a 
yielding element ; it is like the sand compacted into a 
thin surface on the lake Serbonis, which broke away 
under the unfortunate army which had begun to ad- 
vance on it, mistaking it for solid ground. — These re* 
marks may seem to refer only to a single instance of 
deliberation ; but they are equally applicable to all the 
deliberations and undertakings of a man's life ; the 
same connected manner of thinking, which is so ne* 
cessary to give firmness of determination and of con- 
duct in a particular instance, will, if habitual greatly 
contribute to form a decisive character. 

Not only should thinking be thus reduced, by a 
strong and patient discipline, to a train or process, in 
whkh all the parts at once depend upon and support 
dne anotherj but also this train should be fdlowed cm 
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to a fbll eondosion. It shooM be held a« a hw ^ii> 
eraily in force, that the qaestion must be disposed of 
before it is let alone. The mind may carry on thii 
accurate process to some length, and then stop throngk 
indolence, or start away through levity ; but it cai; 
noTer possess that rational confidence in its opinions 
which is requisite to the character in question, till it is 
conscious of acquiring them fix>m an exercise of thought 
continued on to its result. The habit of thinking 
thus completely is indispensable to the general charac- 
ter of decision ; and in any particular instance, it is 
found that short pieces of courses of reasoning, though 
correct as hx as they gOj are inadequate to make a 
man master of the immediate concern. They are be- 
sides of little value for aid to future thinking ; because 
from being left thus incomplete they are but slightly 
retained by the mind, and soon sink away; in the 
same manner as the walls of a structure left unfinished 
speedily moulder. 

After these remarks, I should take occasion to ob* 
serve, that a vigorous exercise of thought may some- 
times for a while seem to increase the difficulty of de- 
cision, by discovering a great number of unthought-of 
reasons for a measure and against it, so that the most 
discriminating mind may, during a short space, find 
itself in the state of the magnetic needle under the 
equator. But no case in the world can really have 
a perfect equality of opposite reasons ; nor will it long 
appear to have it, in the estimate of a clear and well- 
disciplined intellect, which after some time will ascer- 
tain, though the difi*erence is small, which side of the 
question has ten, and which has but nine. At any rate 
this is the mind to come nearest in the approximation. 

Another thing that would powerfully assist toward 
complete decision, both in the particular instance, and 
in the general spirit of the character, is for a man to 

12* 
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place hunaelf in a ^ttuation analogoua to that in whkh 
Cesar placed his soldiers, when he burnt tl|^ «hipa 
which brought them to. land. If his judgment is 
realljf decided, let him commit himself irretrievably, 
by doing something which shall oblige him to do 
more, which shall lay on him the necessity of doing 
all If a man resolves as a general intention to be a 
[^lanthropist, I would say to him, Form some actual 
plan of philanthropy, and begin the execution of it to- 
morrow, (if I may not say to-day,) so explicitly, that 
you cannot relinquish it without becoming degraded 
even in your own estimation. If a man would be a 
hero, let him, if it be possible to find a good cause in 
arms, go presently to the camp. If a man is desirous 
of a travelling adventure through distant countries, 
and deliberately approves both his purpose and his 
scheme, let him actually prepare to set off. Let him 
not still dwell, in imagination, on mountains, rivers, 
and temples ; but give directions about his remittances, 
his personal equipments, or the carriage, or the vessel, 
in which he is to go. Ledyard surprised the official 
person who asked him how soon he could be ready to 
set off for the interior of Africa, by replying promptly 
and firmly, " To-morrow." 

Again, it is highly conducive to a manly firmness, 
that the interests in which it is exerted should be df a 
dignified order, so as to give the passions an ample 
scope, and a noble object The degradation they suf- 
fer in being devoted to mean and trivial pursuits, often 
perceived to be such in spite of every fallacy of the 
imagination, would in general, I should think, also de- 
bilitate their energy, and therefore preclude strength 
of character, to which nothing can be more adverse, 
than to have the fire of the passions damped by the 
mortification of feeling contempt for the object, as often 
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M its meanness is betrayed by failure of the 
which inrests it 

And finaUy, I would repeat that one should think a 
man's own conscientious approbation of his conduct 
must be of vast importance to his decision in the outset, 
and his perseTering constancy ; and I would attribute 
it to -defect of memory that a greater proportion of the 
examples, introduced for illustmtion in this essay, do 
not exhibit goodness in union with the moral and intel- 
lectual power so conspicuous in the quality described. 
Certainly a bright constellation of such examples might 
be displayed ; yet it is the mortifying truth that much 
the greater number of men pre-eminent for decision, 
have been such as could not have their own serious 
approbation, except through an utter perversion of 
judgment or abolition of conscience. And it is melan- 
choly to contemplate beings represented in our imagi- 
nation as of adequate power, (when they possessed 
great external means to give effect to the force of their 
minds,) for the grandest utility, for vindicating each 
good cause which has languished in a world adverse 
to all goodness, and for intimidating the collective vicef 
of a nation or an age — ^to contemplate such beings as 
becoming themselves the mighty exemplars, giants^ 
and champions of those vices ; and it is fearful to fol* 
low them in thought, from this region, of which not 
all the powers and difficulties and inhabitants together 
could have subdued their adamantine resolution, to the 
Supreme Tribunal where that esolution must tremble 
wnd melt away. 
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LETTER I. 



mr DEAR FRIEND, 



A THOUGHTFUL judge of seiitiments, books, and men. 
will often find reason to regret that the langaage of 
censure is so easy and so undefined. It costs no la. 
hour, and needs no intellect, to pronounce the words, 
foolish, stupid, dull, odious, absurd, ridiculous. The 
weakest or most uncultivated mind may therefore 
gratify its vanity, laziness, and malice, all at once, by 
a prompt application of vague condemnatory words, 
where a wise and liberal man would not feel himself 
warranted to pronounce without the most deliberate 
consideration, and where, such consideration might per 
haps result in applause. Thus excellent performances, 
in the department of thinking or of action, might be 
consigned to contempt, if there were no better judges, 
on the authority of those who could not so much as 
understand them. A man who wishes some decency 
and sense to prevail in the circulation of opinions, will 
do well, when he hears these decisions of ignorant ar- 
«vgance, to call for a precise explication of the manner 
in which the terms of the verd .ct apply to the subject 

There is a competent number of words for this use 
of cheap censure ; but though a man doubts not he is 
giving a tolerable proof of sagacity in the co&fideitf 
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i^adineas to condemn, eren with this impotence oi Iaa« 
guage, he may however have an irksome oonaciooe- 
nese that there ia wanting to him a certain dexterity 
ct biting expression that would do more mischief than 
the words dull, stupid, and ridiculous, which he is re- 
peating many times to compensate for the incapacity 
of hitting off the right thing at once. These Tagoe 
epithets describe nothing, discriminate nothing ; they 
express no species, are as applicable to ten thousand 
things as to this one, and he has before employed them 
on a numberless diversity of subjects. He has a fret- 
ted feeling of this their inefficiency ; and can perceive 
that censure or contempt has the smartest effect, when 
its expressions have a special cast which fits them more 
peculiarly to the present subject than to another ; and 
he is therefore secretly dissatisfied in uttering the ex* 
pressions which say ^ about it and about it," but do 
not say the thing itself; which showing his good will 
betray his deficient power. He wants words and 
phrases which would make the edge of his clumsy 
meaning fiill just where it ought Yes, he wants 
words ; for his meaning is sharp, he knows, if only the 
words would come. 

Discriminative censure must be conveyed, either by 
a marked expression of thought in a sentence, or by aQ 
epithet or other term so specifically appropriate, that 
the single word is sufficient to fix the condemnation by 
the mere precision with which it describes. But as the 
censurer perhaps cannot succeed in either of these ways, 
he is willing to seek some other resource. And he may 
often find it in cant terms, which have a more spite* 
fill fcMTce, and seem to have more particularity of mean- 
ing, than plain common words, while yet needing no 
shrewdness for their application. Each of these is sup> 
posed to denominate some one class or character, of 
scorned or reprobated things, but so little defines il^ 
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Jiat diiil malice may Tentare to assign to the ekss aaj 
thing which it woald desire to throw under the odium 
of the denomination. Such words serve for a mode <^ 
collective executicm, somewhat like the vessels which, 
in a! season of outrage in a neighbouring country, re* 
ceived a promiscuous crowd of reputed criminals, of 
unexamined and dubious similarity, and were then 
sunk in the flood. You cannot wonder that such 
compendious words of decision, which can give quick 
vent to crude impatient censure, emit plenty of antipa- 
thy in ft few syllables, and save the condemnor the 
difficulty of telling exactly what he wants to mean, 
should have had an extensive circulation. 

Puritan was, doubtless, welcomed as a term most 
luckily invented or revived, when it began to be appli- 
ed in contempt to a class of men of whom the world 
was not worthy. Its odd peculiarity gave it almost 
such an advantage as that of a proper name among the 
lumber of common words by which they were described 
and reviled : while yet it meant any thing, every thing, 
which the vain world disliked in the devout and con- 
scientious character. To the more sluggish it saved, 
and to the more loquacious it relieved, the labour of 
endlessly repeating << demure rogues," <^ sanctimonious 
pretenders," <^ formal hypocrites." 

The abusive faculty of this word has. long been ex- 
tinct, and left it to become a grave and almost vener- 
able term in history ; but some word of a similar cast 
was indispensably necessary to the vulgar <d both kinds. 
The vain and malignant spirit which had decried the 
elevated piety of the Puritans, sought about (as Milton 
describes the wicked one in Paradise) for some con- 
venient form in which it might again come forth to hiss 
at zealous Christianity ; and in another lucky moment 
Ul on the term Blethodisi, If thete is no tense in thf 
ifoid, as now ispplied, there seems, however^ to hs a 
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^eat deal of aptitude and execation. It has the advan^ 
lage of being comprehensiTe as a general denominatioa, 
and yet opprobrious as a special badge, for every thing 
that ignorant^ and folly may mistake for ^naticism, 
or that malice may wilfully assign to it Whenever a 
finmalist feels it his duty to sneer at those opera* 
ttons of religion on the passions, by which he has never 
been disturbed, he has only to call them meihodisiieal ; 
and though the word be both so trite and so vague, he 
feels as if he had uttered a good pungent thing. There 
is a satiric smartness in the word, though there be none 
in the man. In default of keen faculty in the mind, it 
is delightful thus to find something that will do as weU, 
ready bottled up in odd terms. It is not less convenient 
iO a profligate, or a coxcomb, whose propriety of char- 
acter is to be supported by laughing indiscriminately 
at religion in every form ; the one, to evince that his 
courage is not sapped by conscience, the other, to make 
the best advantage of his instinct of catching at impiety 
as a compensative substitute for sense. The word 
Methodism so readily sets aside all religion as super- 
stitious folly, that they pronounce it with an air as if 
no more needed to be said. Such terms have a pleas- 
ant &ciUty of throwing away the matter in question to 
scorn, without any trouble of making a definite intelli- 
gible charge of extravagance or delusion, and attempt- 
ing to prove it 

In politics. Jacobinism has, of late years, been the 
brand by which all sentiments referring to the principle 
of liberty, in a way to censure the measures of the 
ascendent party in the State, have been sentenced to 
execration. What a quantity of noisy zeal would have 
t)een quashed in dead silence, if it had been possible tr 
enforce the substitution of statements and definitions 
lor this. Tulgar, senseless, but most efilcacious term of 
rsproach ! What a number of persons have vented Um 
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superabandance of their loyalty, or their rancour, b| 
means of this and two or three similar words, who, if by 
some sudden lapse of memory they had lost these two 
or three words and a few names of persons, would have 
looked round with an idiotic vacancy, totally at a loss 
what was the subject of their anger or their approbation. 
One may here catch a glimpse of the policy of men of 
a superior class, in employing these terms as much as 
the vulgar, in order to keep them in active currency. 
If a rude populace, whose understandings they despise, 
and do not wish to improve, could not be excited and 
kept up to loyal animosity, but by means of a clear 
comprehension of what they were to oppose, and of the 
reasons why, a political party would have but feebls 
hold on popular zeal, and might vociferate, and intrigue, 
and fret itself to nothing. But if a single word, devised 
in hatred and defamation of political liberty, can be 
made the symbol of all that is absurd and execrable, 
80 that the very sound of it shall irritate the passions 
of this ignorant and scorned multitude, as dogs have 
been taught to bark at the name of a neighbouring 
tyrant, it is a commodious expedient for rendering these 
passions available and subservient to the interests o/ 
those who despise, while they cajole, their duped aux- 
iliaries. The popular passions are the imps and de- 
mons of the poUtical conjuror, and he can raise them, 
as other conjurors affect to do theirs, by terms of gib- 
berish.* 

The epithet romantic has obviously no similarity to 
these words in its coinage, but it is considerably like 

• It is curiotis tbat, within no long time after this was ilzit 
printed, the tenns jacobin nndjaeobininn became completely worn 
out and obsolete. It is not worth a guess how long the term nu{»- 
ealt to which the duty of the defunct ones was tiaasfened, m^f 
eontinae of any sernce against the doctrines and persons of fete 
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Hkem ir the mode and effect of its application. For 
tkaTing partly quitted the rank of plain epithets, it has 
become a convenient exploding word, of more special 
deriding significance than the other words of its order, 
such as wild, extravagant, visionary. It is a standard 
expression of contemptuous despatch, which you have 
oflen heard pronounced with a very self-complacent 
air, that said, ^ How much wiser I am than some 
people,' ' by the indolent and inaniniate on what they 
would not acknowledge practicable, by thtf apes of 
prudence on what they accounted foolishly adventurousy 
and by the slaves of custom on what sta) tied them as 
singular. The class of absurdities which it denominates 
is left so undefined, that all the views and sentiments 
which a narrow cold mind could not like or understand 
in an ample and fervid one, might be referred thither ; 
and yet the word seems, or assumes, to discriminate their 
character so conclusively as to put them out of argu* 
ment With this cast of sapience and vacancy of sense, 
it is allowed to depreciate without being accountable ; 
it has the license of a parrot, to call names without be- 
ing taxed with insolence. And when any sentiments 
are decisively stigmatized with this denomination, it 
would require considerable courage to attempt their 
rescue and defence ; since the imputation which the epi- 
thet fixes on them will pass upon the advocate ; and he 
may expect to be himself enrolled among the heroes of 
whom Don Cluixote is from time immemorial the com- 
mander-in-chief. At least he may be assigned to that 
class which occupies a dubious frontier space betweea 
the rational and the insane. 

If, however, the ^suggestions and sketches which I 
had endeavoured to exhibit as interesting and practi* 
eable, were attempted to be turned into vanity and 
" thin air" by the enunciation of this epithet, I would 
say, Pray now what do you mean by romantic ? Have 

13 
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yaOj as yon pronounce it^ any preciae conception ni 
your mind, which you can. give in some other worda^ 
and then distinctly fix the charge 1 Or is this a word, 
which because it is often used in some such way as 
you now use it, may be lefl to tell its own meaning 
better than the speaker knows how to explain it 9 Chr 
perhaps you mean, that the notions which I am ex- 
pressing recall to your mind, as kindred ideas, the fan 
tastic images of Romance ; and that you cannot help 
thinking of enchanted castles, encounters with giants, 
solemn exorcisms, fortunate surprises, knights and wiz- 
ards. You cannot exactly distinguish what the ab- 
surdity in my notions is, but you fancy what it is like. 
You therefore condemn it, not by defining its nature 
and exposing its irrationality, but by applying an epithet 
which arbitrarily assigns it to a class of things of which 
the absurdity stands notorious and unquestioned : for 
evidently the epithet should signify a resemblance to 
what is the prominent folly in the works of romance. 
Well then, take advantage of this resemblance, to 
bhng your censure into something of a definite form. 
Delineate precisely the chief features of the absurdit}f 
of the works of romance, and then show how the same 
characteristics are flagrant on my notions or schemesi 
I will then renounce at once all my visionary follies, 
and be henceforward at least a very sober, if I cannot 
be a very rational man. 

• The great general characteristic of those works has 
been the ascendency of imagination over judgment* 
And the description is correct as applied to the books,) 
however well endowed with intellect the authors of 
them might' be. If they chose, for their own and 
othenf amusement^ to dismiss a sound judgment awhile 
firom its office, to stimulate their imagination to tha 
wildest extravagances, and to depicture the fantastic 
ettoeer in writing, the book might be partly the saio* 
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dung as if prodaced by a mind in which sound judg 
ment had no place ; it would exhibit imagination ac* 
iuaUy ascendent by the writer's voluntary indulgence^ 
though not necessarily so by the constitution of his 
mind. It was a different case, if a writer kept h\% 
judgment active amidst these very extravagances, with 
the intention of shaping and directing them to some 
particular end, of satire or sober truth. But however, 
the romances of the ages of chivalry and the preceding 
times were composed under neither of these intellectual 
conditions. They were not the productions either of 
men who, possessing a sound judgment, chose formally 
to suspend its exercise, in order to riot awhile in scenes 
of extravagant fancy, only keeping that judgment so 
&r awake as to retain a continual consciousness in what 
degree they were extravagant ; or of men designing to 
give effect to truth or malice under the disguise of a 
&ntastic exhibition. It is evident that the authors 
were under the real ascendency of imagination ; so 
that, though they must at times have been conscious of 
committing great excesses, yet they were on the whole 
wcmderfuUy little sensible of the enormous extrava- 
gance of their fictions. They could drive on their ca- 
reer through monstrous absurdities of description and 
narration, without, apparently, any check from a sense 
of inconsistency, improbability, or impossibility ; and 
with an air as if they really reckoned on being taken 
for the veritable describero of something that could ex- 
ist or happen within the mundane system. And the 
general state of intellect of the age in which they 
lived seems to have been well fitted to allow them the 
Qtaost license. The irrationality of the romancers, 
mad of the age, provoked the observing and powerful 
ttiind of Cervantes to expose it by means of a parallel 
and still more extravagant representation of the preva- 
rfmee (^imagination over reason, drawn in a ludicrous 
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fiurm, by wluch he rendered the folly palpable even tr 
the sense of that age. From that time the delirium 
abated ; the works which inspirited its rayings have 
been blown away beyond the knowledge and curiosity 
of any but bibliomaniacs ; and the fabrication of such 
is gone among the lost branches of manufacturing art. 

Yet romance was in some form to be retained, as in- 
dispensable to the craviog of the human mind for some- 
thing more vivid, more elated, more wonderful, than 
the plain realities of life ; as a kind of mental balloon, 
for mounting into the air from the ground of ordinary 
experience. To afford this extra-rational kind of lux^ 
ury, it was requisite that the fictions should still par^ 
take, in a limited degree^ of the quality of the earlier ro- 
mance. The writers were not to be the dupes of wild 
fancy ] they were not to feign marvels in such a man* 
ner as if they knew no better ; they were not wholly 
to lose sight of the actual system of things, but to keep 
within same measures of relation and prc^rtion to it ; 
and yet they were required to disregard the strict laws 
of verisimilitude in shaping their inventions, and to 
magnify and diversify them vtrith an indulgence of &ncy 
very considerably beyond the bounds of probability. 
Without this their fictions would have lost what was 
regarded as the essential quality of romance. 

If, therefore, the epithet Romantic, as now employed 
for description and censure of character, sentimentS| 
and schemes, is to be understood as expressive of the 
quality which is characteristic of that class of fictions^ 
it imputes, in substance, a great excess of imagination 
in proportion to judgment ; and it imputes, in particu- 
lars, such errors as naturally result from that excess.— 
It may be worth while to look for some of the practi* 
cal exemplifications of this unfortunate disproportion 
between these two powers of the mind. 

It should first be noted that a defective judgment k 
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ttot necessarily accompanied by any thing in tlie least 
fomantic in disposition^ since the imagination may be 
as inert as the judgment is weak ; and this double and 
aqual deficiency produces mere dulness. But it is ob- 
rious that a weak judgment may be associated with an 
active strength of that faculty which is of such lively 
power even in childhood, in dreams, and in the state of 
insanity. 

Again, there may be an intellect not positively feeble 
(supposing it estimated separately from the other power), 
yet practically reduced to debility by a disproportionate 
imagination, which continually invades its sphere, and 
takes every thing out of its hands. And then the case 
is made worse by the unfortunate circumstance, that 
the exercise of the faculty which should be repressed, 
is incomparably more easy and delightful, than of that 
which should be promoted. Indeed the term exercise 
is hardly applicable to the activity of a faculty which 
can be active without effort, which is so &r frpm needing 
to be stimulated to its works of magic, that it often 
scorns the most serious injunctions to forbear. It is 
not exOTcise, but indulgence; and even minds possessing 
much of the power of understanding, may be little 
disposed to undergo the labour of it, when amidst the 
ease of the deepest indolence they can revel in the 
activity of a more animating emplo3rment Imagination 
may be indulged till it usurp an entire ascendency over 
the mind, and then every subject presented to that 
mind will be taken under the action of imagination, 
instead of understanding; imagination will throw its 
colours where the intellectual faculty ought to draw its 
lines ; will accumulate metaphors where reason ought 
to deduce arguments ; images will take the place ci 
thoughts, and scenes of d isquisitions. The whole mind 
may become at length something like a hemisphera 
of clond-scenery, filled with an ever-moving trua oi 

13* 
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ehanging melting forms, of every colour, mingled witk 
rainbows, meteors, and an occasional gleam of pure sun* 
light, all vanishing away, the mental like this natural 
imagery, when its hour is up, without leaving any thing 
behind but the wish to recover the vision. And yet^ 
the while, this series of visions may be mistaken for 
operations of thought, and each cloudy image be ad- 
mitted in the place of a proposition or a reason ; or it 
may even be mistaken for something sublimer than 
thinking. The influence of this habit of dwelling on 
the beautiful &llacious forms of imagination, will ac- 
company the mind into the most serious speculations, 
or rather musings, on the real world, and what is to be 
done in it and expected ; as the image from looking at 
any dazzling object still appears before the eye wherever 
it turnSi The vulgar materials that constitute the 
actual economy of the world, will rise up to sight in 
fictitious forms, which the mind cannot disenchant into 
plain reality ; which indeed it may hardly suspect of 
being illusory; and would not be very desirous to 
reduce to the proof if it did. For such a mind is not 
disposed to examine, with any severity of inspection, 
the real condition of thinga It is content with ig« 
norance, because enrironed with something far more 
delicious than such knowledge, in the paradise which 
imagination creates. In that paradise it walks delighted, 
till some imperious circumstance of real life call it 
thence, and gladly escapes thither again as soon as the 
cause of the avocation can be got rid of. There, every 
thing is beautiful and noble as could be desired to form 
the residence of angels. If a tenth part of the felicities 
that have been enjoyed, the great actions that have 
been performed, the beneficent institutions that have 
been established, and the beautiful objects that have 
been seen, in that happy region, could have been im« 
ported into this terrestrial place — ^what a delightful 
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lhiiig,my.dea: friend, it woald have been eaehmornii^: 
to awake and look on such a world once more. 

It is not strange that a faculty, of which the exercise 
is so easy and bewitching, and the scope infinite, should 
obtain a predominance over judgment, especially in 
young persons, and in such as may have been brought 
up, like Rasselas and his companions, in great seclusion 
from the sight and experience of the world. Indeed, 
a considerable vigour of imagination, though it be at 
the expense of a frequent predominance over juvenile 
understanding, seems necessary, in early life, to cause 
a generous expansion of the passions, by giving the 
most lively a^ct to the objects which must attract 
them in order to draw forth into activity the faculties 
of our nature. It may also contribute to prepare the 
mind for the exercise of that faith which converses 
with things unseen, but converses with them through 
the medium of those ideal forms in which imagination 
presents them, and in which only a strong imagination 
can present them impressively.* And I should deem 
it the indication of a character not destined to excel in 
the liberal, the energetic, or the devout qualities, if I 
observed in the youthful age a close confinement of 
thought to bare truth and minute accuracy, wi^h an 
entire aversion to the splendours, amplifications, and 
excursions of fancy. The opinion is warranted by 
instances of persons so distinguished in youth, who 
have become subsequently very intelligent indeed, in 
a certain way, but dry, cold, precise devoted to detail, 

• The Divine Beiog is the only one of these objects which a 
Christian would wish it possiMe to contemplate without the aid of 
im^oatipn; ^aod eviiy reflective jnan has felt how diffieuU it Is W 
apprehend even this Object without the intervention of an ima(;e. 
In thinking of the transactions and personages of history, the final 
events of time foretold by prophecy, the state of good men in another 
world, the superior ranks of intelligent agents, &c. he has often had 
to wish his imaginutton much more vivid. 
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•nd incapable of being carried away one moment by 
any inspiration of the beautiful or the sublime. They 
teem to have only the bare intellectual mechanism of 
the human mind, without the addition of what is te 
give it life and sentiment They give one an impression 
analogous to that of the leafless trees observed in 
winter, admirable for the distinct exhibition of their 
branches and minute ramifications so clearly defined 
on the sky, but destitute of all the green soft luxury 
of foliage which is requisite to make a perfect tree. 
And the affections which may exist in such minds seem 
to have a bleak abode, somewhat like those bare deserted 
nests which you have often seen in such trees. 

I^ indeed, the signs of this exclusive understanding 
mdicated also such an extraordinary vigour of the 
Ibculty, as to promise a very great mathematician or 
metaphysician, one would perhaps be content to forego 
■ome of the properties which form a complete mindy 
for the sake of this pre-eminence of one of its endow 
ments ; even though the person were to be so defective 
in sentiment and fancy, that, as the story goes of an 
eminent mathematician, he could read through a most 
animated and splendid epic poem, and on being asked 
what he thought of it, gravely reply, " What does it 
prove?" But the want of imagination is never an 
evidence, and perhaps but rarely a concomitant, of 
superior uiuierstanding. 

Imagination may be allowed the ascendency in early 
youth ; the case should be reversed in mature life ; 
and if it is not, a man may consider his mind either as 
not the most happily constructed, or as unwisely disci^ 
plined. The latter indeed is probably tiuo in every 
•och instance. 
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LETTER II. 

The ascendency of imagination operates in varioua 
modes ; I will endeayour to distinguish those which 
may justly be called romantic. 

The extravagance of imagination in romance hat 
ver^ much consisted in the display of a destiny and 
course of life totally unlike the common condition of 
mankind. And you may have observed in living indi^ 
viduals, that one of the effects sometimes produced by 
the predominance of this &culty is, a persuasion in a 
person's own mind that he is born to some peculiar and 
extraordinary destiny, while yet there are no extraordi* 
nary indications in the person or his circumstances^ 
There was something rational in the early presenti- 
ment which some distinguished men have entertained 
of their future career. When a celebrated general of 
the present times exclaimed, after performing the com- 
mon military exercise, as one of a company of juvenile 
volunteers, ^ I shall be a commander-in-chief,''* a sa- 
gacious observer of the signs of talents yet but par* 
tially developed, might have thought it indeed a rathet 
sanguine but probably not a quite absurd anticipation.. 
An elder and intelligent associate of Milton's youth 
might without much difficulty have believed himself 
listening to an oradej when a spirit which was sha- 
ping in such gigantic proportions avowed to him a 
confidence, of being destined to produce a work which 
should distinguish the nation and the age. The open- 
ing of uncommon faculties may be sometimes inspirited 
by such anticipations ^ which the young genius may 
|)e allowed to express, perhaps as a stimulus encour* 
aged to indulge. But in most instances these magnifr 

• Rdaled of Uiontn, 
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cent iiresamptions form, in the obflerver's eye, a ludi- 
crous contrast with the situation and apparent abilities 
of the person who entertains them. ' And in the event, 
how few such anticipations have been proved the gen- 
aine promptings of an extraordinary mind. 

The visionary presumption of a peculiar destiny is 
entertained in more forms than that which implies a 
confidence of possessing uncommon talent It is often 
the flattering self-assurance simply of a life of singular 
felicity. The captive of fancy fondly imagines his ' 
prospect of life as a delicious vale, where from each 
side every stream of pleasure is to flow down to his 
feet ,- and while it cannot but be seen that innumerable . 
evils do harass other human beings, some mighty spell 
is to protect him against them all He takes no de- 
liberate account of what is inevitable in the lot ot 
humanity, of the sober probabilities of his own situa- 
tion, or of any principles in the constitution of his 
mind which are perhaps very exactly calculated to 
frustrate the acticipation and the scheme of happiness. 

If this excessive imagination is combined with ten- 
dencies to affection, it makes a person smtimentaUy 
romantic. With a great, and what might, in a mind 
of finer elements, be a just contempt of the ordinary 
rate of attachments, both in friendship and love, he 
indulges a most assured confidence that his peculiar 
lot is to realize all the wonders of generous, virtuous, 
noble, unalienable friendship, or of enraptured, unin- 
terrupted, and unextinguishable love, that the inebria- 
tion of fiction and poetry ever sung ; while perhaps a 
shrewd indifilerent observer can descry nothing in the 
horoscope, or the character, or the actual circumstances 
of &e man, or in the qualities of the human creatures 
that he adores, or in the nature of his devotion, to 
yiomise an elevation or permanence of felicity beyond 
IIm destiny of common mortala 
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« if & passion for variety and novelty accomfMniai 
tUjB extravagant imagination, it will exclude from its 
bold sketches of fature life every thing like confined 
regularity, and common plodding occupations. It wiU 
suggest that / was born for an adventurer, whose story 
will one day be a wonder of the world. Perhaps I am 
to be an universal traveller ] and there is not on the 
globe a grand city, or ruin, or volcano, or cataract, but 
I must see it Debility of constitution, deficiency of 
means, innumerable perils, unknown languages, op- 
pressive toils, extinguished curiosity, worn out fortitude, 
(ailing health, and the shortness of life, are very possi- 
bly all left out of the account 

If there is in the disposition a love of what is called 
glory, and an idolatry of those capacious and intrepid 
spirits one of which has often, in a portentous crisis^ 
decided, by an admirable series of exertions, or by one 
grand exploit of intelligence and valour, the destiny of 
armies and of empires, a predominant imagination 
may be led to revel amidst the splendours of military 
achievement, and to flatter the man that he too is to be 
a hero, a great commander. 

When a mind under this influence recurs to prece* 
dents as a foundation and a warrant of its expectations, 
they are never the usual, but always the extraordinary 
examples, that are contemplated. An observer of the 
ordinary instances of friendship is perhaps heard to 
assert that the sentiment is sufficiently languid in 
general to admit of an almost unqualified self-interest^ 
of absence without pain, and of ultimate indifiereneer 
Well, so let it be ; Damon and Pythias were frieilds of 
a diflferent order, and our friendship is to bejike theuniL 
Or if the subject of musing and hope, is the union in 
which love commonly results, it m^y be true and ob- 
vious enough that the generality of instances would 
not seem to tell of more than a mediocrity of h^pj^i 
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in this relation 7 bat a -visionary person does not liva 
widiin the same world with these examples. The few 
instances which have been recorded of tender and 
never-dying' enthusiasm, together with the numerous 
ones which romance and poetry have created, form the 
class to which he belongs, and from whose enchant- 
ing history, excepting their misfortunes, he reasons 
to his own future experience. So too the man, whose 
hncj anticipates political or martial distinction, allows 
his thoughts to revert continually to those names which 
a rare conjunction of talents and circumstances has 
elevated into fame ; forgetting that many thousands of 
men of great ability have died in at least comparative 
obscurity, for want of situations in which to display 
themselves ; and never Suspecting it possible that his 
own abilities are not competent to any thing great, if 
some extraordinary event were just now to place birr 
in the most opportune concurrence of circumstances 
That there has been one very signal man to a millioi^ 
more avails to the presumption that he shall be a sig- 
nal man, tlian there having been a million to one sig* 
nal man, infers a probability of his remaining one of 
the multitude. 

You will generally observe, that persons thus self 
appointed, of either sex, to be exceptions to the usua 
lot of humanity, endeavour at a kind of consistency of 
character, by a great aversion to the common modes 
of action and language, and a habitual aflfectation of 
something extraordinary. They will perhaps disdain 
regular hours, punctuality to engagements, usual dress- 
es, a homely diction, and common forms of transacting 
business ; this you are to regard as the impulse of a 
spirit whose high vocation authorizes it to renounce all 
signs of relation to vulgar minds. . 

The epithet romantic then may be justly applied to 
presumptions (if entertained after the childish or 
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nxj /Quthful age) of a peculiarly happy or impeTtant 

destiny io life, which are not clearly founded on certain 
palpable distinctions of character or situation, or whicSi 
greatly exceed the sober prognostics afibrded by tho9f 
distinctions. — It should be observed here that tcisiU 
merely do not constitute a character romantic A pel 
son may sometimes let his mind wander into vain wish 
es for all the fine things on earth, and yet be too sobei 
to expect any of them. In this case however he will 
often check and reproach himself for the folly of indul* 
ging in such mental dissoluteness. 

The absurdity of such anticipations consists simply 
in the improbability of their being realized, and not iu 
their objects being uncongenial with the human mind ^ 
but another effect of the predominance of imagination 
may be a disposition to form schemes or indulge ex- 
pectations essentially incongruous with the nature of 
man. Perhaps however you will say. What is that na« 
ture 1 Is it not a mere passive thing, variable almost 
to infinity, according to climate, to institutions, and to 
the different ages of time ? Even taking it in a civil- 
ized state, what relation is there between such a form 
of human nature as that displayed at Sparta, and, foi 
instance, the modem society denominated Gluakers, or 
the Moravian Fraternity 1 And how can we ascertain 
what is congenial with it or not, unless itself were first 
ascertained 7 Allow me to say, that I speak of human 
nature in its most general principles only, as social, self- 
interested, inclined to the wrong, slow to improve, pass- 
ing through several states of capacity and feeling in 
the successive periods of life, and the few other such 
permanent distinctions. Any of these distinctions may 
vanish from the sight of a visionary mind, while form* 
ing, for itself, or for others, such schemes as could have 
sprung only from an imagination become wayward 
through its uncontrolled power, and its victory over so- 

14 
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ber reaaon. I remember, for example, a person, rery 
young I confess, who was so enchanted with the stories 
of Gregory Lopez, and one or two more pious hermits, 
as almost to form the resolution to betake himself to 
•ome wilderness and live as Gregory did. At any time, 
the very word hermit was enough to transport him, like 
the witch's broomstick, to the solitary hut, which was 
delightfully surrounded by shady solemn groves, mossy 
rocks, crystal streams, and gardens of radishes. While 
this fancy lasted, he forgot the most obvious of all 
focts, that man is not made for habitual solitude, nor 
can endure it without misery, except when transform- 
ed into a genuine superstitious ascetic ; — questionable 
whether even then.* 

Contrary to human nature, is the proper description 
of those theories of education, and those flatteries of 
parental hope, which presume that young people in 
general may be matured to eminent wisdom, and adorn- 
ed with the universality of noble attainments, by the 
period at which in fact the intellectual faculty is but 
beginning to operate with any thing like clearness and 
sustained force. Because some individuals, remarkable 
exceptions to the natural character of youth, have in 
their very childhood advanced beyond the youthful 
giddiness and debility of reason, and have displayed, at 
the age perhaps of twenty, a wonderful assemblage of 
all the strong and all the graceful endowments, it there- 
fore only needs a proper system of education to make 
oih»T young people,, (at least those of my family, the 
parent thinks,) be no longer what nature has always 

• Lopez indeed was often yisited by pious persons who sought 
his instructions ; this was a great modification of the toneliness, 
and of the trial involved in enduring it ; but my hermit was fond 
of the idea of an uninhabited island, or of a wilderness so de^ that 
these good people would not have been able to come at him, with- 
out a more formidable pilgrimage than was ever yet made for the 
sake of obtaining instruction. 
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Oftde yoath to be. Let this be adopted, and we shall 
see multitudes at that age possessing the judgment of 
sages, or the diversified . acquirements and graces of 
all-accomplished gentlemen and ladies. And what, 
pray, are the beings which are to become, by the dis- 
cipline of ten or a dozen years, such finished examples 
of various excellence ? Not, surely, these boys here, 
that love nothing so much as tops, marbles and petty, 
mischief-— and those girls, that have yet attained but 
few ideas beyond the dressing of dolls? Yes, even 
these I 

The same charge of being unadapted to man, falls 
on the speculations of those philosophers and philan- 
thropists, who have eloquently displayed the happiness, 
and asserted the practicability, of something near an 
equality of property and modes of life throughout socie- 
ty. Those who really anticipated or projected the prac- 
tical trial of the system, must have forgotten on what 
planet those apartments were built, or those arbours 
were growing, in which they were favoured with such 
visions. For in these visions they beheld the ambition 
of one part of the inhabitants, the craf^ or audacity of an- 
other, the avarice of another, the stupidity or indolence 
of another, and the selfishness of almost all, as mere 
adventitious faults, super-induced on the character of 
the species, and instantly flying off at the approach of 
better institutions, which shall prove, to the confusion 
of all the calumniators of human nature, that nothing 
is so congenial to it as industry, moderation, and disin- 
terestedness. It is at the' same time but just to acknow* 
ledge, that many of them have admitted the necessity 
of such a grand transformation as to make man another 
being ftevioudy to the adoption of the system. This 
is all very well : when the proper race of men shall 
come from Utopia, the system and polity may very 
properly come along with them; or these sketches <^ 
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it, prepftred for them by ut, may be carefully preservea 
here, in volumes more precious than those of the Sib* 
yls, against their arrival. Till then, the sober obsenrers 
of the human character will read these beautiful theo- 
ries as romances, oflTering the fairest game for sarcasm 
in their splenetic hours when they are disgusted with 
human nature, and infusing melancholy in their beney- 
olent ones, when they look on it with a commiserating 
and almost desponding sentiment 

The character of the age of chivalry presents itself 
conspicuously among this class of illustrations. One 
of its most prominent distinctions was, an immense in- 
congruity with the simplest principles of human nature. 
For instance, in the concern of love : a generous young 
man became attached to an interesting young woman 
— interesting as he believed, from having once seen 
her; for probably he never heard her speak. His 
heart would naturally prompt him to seek access to the 
object whose society, it told him, would make him 
happy ; and if in a great measure debarred from that 
society, he would surrender himself to the melting 
mood of the passion, in the musings of pensive retire- 
ment But this was not the way. He must exile 
himself for successive years from her society and vi* 
cinity, and every soft indulgence of feeling, and rush 
boldly into all sorts of hardships and perils, deeming 
no misfortune so great as not to find constant occasions 
of hazarding his life among the roughest foes, or, if he 
could find or fancy them, the strangest monsters ; and 
all this, not as the alleviation of despair, but as the court- 
ship of hope. And when he was at length betrayed 
to flatter himself that such a probation, through every 
kind of patience and danger, might entitle him to 
throw his trophies and himself at her imperial feet, it 
was very possible she might be aflronted at his having 
pesumed to be still alive. It is unnecessary to refer 
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l» the other parts oi the institution of chi^ahy, th^ 
whole qrstem of which would seem more adapted to 
any race of beings exhibited in the Arabian Nights, or 
to any- still wilder creation of fancy, than to a comma 
nity of creatures appointed to live by cultivating the 
soil, anxious to avoid pain and trouble, seeking the re* 
ciprocation of affection on the easiest terms, and near- 
est to happiness in regfular pursuits and quiet domestic 
life. 

One cannot help reflecting here, how amazingly ac- 
commodating this human nature has been to all insti- 
tutions but wise and good ones ; insomuch that an or«^ 
der of life and manners conceived in the wildest devia* 
tion from all plain sense and native instinct, could be 
practically adopted, by some of those who had rank 
and courage enough, and adored and envied by the 
rest of mankind. Still, the genuine tendencies of na* 
ture have survived the stmnge but transient sophistica- 
tions of time, and remain the same after the age of 
chivalry is gone far toward that oblivion, to which you 
will not fail to wish that many other institutions might 
speedily follow it Forgive the prolixity of these illus* 
trations intended to show, that schemes and specula- 
tions respecting the interests either of an individual or 
of society, which are inconsistent with the natural con- 
stitution of man, may, except where it should be rea- 
sonable to expect some supernatural intervention, be 
denominated romantic 

The tendency to this species of romance, may be 
caused, or very greatly promoted, by an exclusive taste 
for what is grand^ a disease with which some few 
minds are affected. They have no pleasure in con* 
templating the system of things as the Creator has or- 
dered it, a combination of great and little, in which the 
great is much more dependent on the little, than the 
little on the great They cut out the grvvi objects, to 

14« 
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iispofle them into a world of their owo. All th« 
images in their intellectual scene must be colossal and 
mountainous. They are constantly seeking what is 
animated into heroics, what is expanded into immensity, 
what is elevated above the stars. But for great em< 
pires, great battles, great enterprises, great convulsions, 
great geniuses, great temples, great rivers, there would 
be nothing worth naming in this part of the creation.* 
All that belongs to connexion, gradation, harmony^ 
regularity, and utility, is thrown out of sight behind 
these forms of vastness. The influenee of this exclu* 
slve taste will reach into the system of projects and ex- 
pectations. The man will wish to sunmion the world 
to throw aside its tame accustomed pursuits, and adopt 
at once more magnificent views and objects, and will 
be indignant at mankind that they cannot or will not 
be sublime. Impatient of little mean and slow pro- 
cesses, he will wish for violent transitions and entirely 
new institutions. He will perhaps determine to se** 
men the example of performing something great, in 
some ill-judged sanguine project in which he will fail ; 
and, after being ridiculed by society, both for the 
scheme and its catastrophe, may probably abandon all 
the activities of life, and become a misanthrope the 
rest of his days. At any rate, he will disdain all la- 
bour to perform well in little or moderate things, when 
fate has frowned on his higher ambition. 

• Just M, to employ a humble comparison, a Yotaiy of fiishion, 
after visiting a crowded public place which happened at that time 
not to be graced by the presence of many peoplie of consequence, 
toils you, with an affected tone ** Theie was not a creatUDre there." 
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Ons of the most obvious distinctions of the works 
of romance is, an utter violation of all the relations 
between ends and means. Sometimes such ends are 
proposed as seem quite dissevered from means, in- 
asmuch as there are scarcely any supposable means on 
earth to accomplish them : but no matter ; if we can- 
not ride we must swim, if we cannot swim we must 
fly ; the object is effected by a mere poetical omnipo- 
tence that wills it. And very often practicable objects 
are attained by means the most fantastic, improbable, or 
inadequate \ so that there is scarcely any resemblance 
between the method in which they are accomplished 
by the dexterity of fiction, and that which we are con- 
demned to follow if we will attempt the same things in 
the actual economy of the world. Now, when you 
see this absurdity oif imagination prevailing in the cal- 
culations of real life, you may justly apply the epithet 
— ^romantic. 

Indeed a strong and habitually indulged imagination 
may be absorbed in the end, if it be not a concern of 
absolute immediate urgency, as for a while quite to 
forget the process of attainment That power has in- 
cantations to dissolve the rigid laws of time and distance, 
and place a man in something so like the presence of 
his object as to create the temporary hallucination of 
an ideal possession ; and it is hard, when occupying 
the veirge of Paradise, to be flung far back in order to 
find or make a path to it, with the slow and toilsome 
steps of reality. In the luxury of promising himself 
that what he wishes will by some means take place at 
some time, he icrgets that he is advancing no nearer to 
it — except on the wise and patient calculation that he 
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must, by the simple fact of growing older, be coming 
•omewhat nearer to every event that is yet to happen to 
him. He is^iike a traveller, who, amidst his indolent 
musings in some soft bower, where he has sat down to 
be shaded a little while from the lays of noon, &lls 
asleep, and dreams he is in the midst of all the endear- 
ments of home, insensible that there are many hills 
and dales for him yet to traverse. But the traveller 
will awake ; so too will our other dreamer ; and if he 
has the smallest capacity of just reflection he will re* 
gret to have wasted ia reveries the time which ought 
to have been devoted to practical exertion& 

But even though reminded of the necessity of inter* 
vening means, the man of imagination will oflen be 
tempted to violate their relation with ends, by permit* 
ting himself to dwell on those happy ccuuaUies, which 
the prolific sorcery of his mind will promptly figfure to 
him as the very things, if they would but occur, to ac- 
complish his wishes at once, without the toil of a sober 
process. If they would occur — and things as strange 
might and do happen : he reads in the newspapers that 
an estate of ten thousand per annum was lately ad- 
judged to a man who was working on the road. He 
has even heard of people dreaming that in such a 
place something valuable was concealed ; and that, on 
searching or digging that place, they found an old earth- 
en pot, full of gold and silver pieces of the times of 
good King Charles the Martyr. Mr. B. was travelling 
by the mail-coach, in which he met with a most inter* 
esting young lady whom he had never seen before ; 
they were mutually delighted, and were married in a 
few weeks. Mr. C, a man of great merit in obscurity^ 
was walking across a field when Lord D., in chase of a 
fox, leaped over the hedge and fell off his horse into a 
ditch. Mr. C. with the utmost alacrity and kind so* 
Ucitude helped his lordship out of the ditch, and rccqi^ 
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tfed for hi A his escaped hone. The oonseqaeneo was 
ineritahle ; his lordship, superior to the pride of heiug 
mortified to have heen seen in a condition so unlucky 
for giving the impression of nobility, commenced a 
friendship with Mr. C, and introduced him into hon- 
ourable society and the road to fortune. A very an- 
cient maiden lady of a large fortune happening to bf 
embarrassed in a crowd, a young clergyman ofiered 
her his arm and politely attended her home ; this at 
tension so captivated her, that she bequeathed and soor 
after left him her whole estate-— though she had man} 
poor relations. 

That class of fictitious works called iiavdsj though 
much more like real life than the romances which 
preceded, is yet full of these lucky incidents and ad- 
ventures, which are introduced as the chief means to- 
ward the ukimate succesa A young man without 
fortune, for instance, is precluded from making his ad« 
dresses to a young lady in a superior situation, whom 
he believes not indifierent to him, until he can approach 
her with such worldly advantages as it might not be 
imprudent or degrading for her to cast a look upon. 
Now how is this to be accomplished ? — ^Why, I sup* 
pose, by the exertion of his talents in some practicable 
and respectable department; and perhaps the lady, 
besides, will generously and spontaneously condescend 
to abdicate from partiality to him, some of the trap- 
pings and luxuries of rank. You really suppose this 
is the plan 7 I am sorry you have so much less geniua 
than a novel-writer. This young man has an uncle, 
wLo has beai absent many years, nobody knew where, 
except the young man's lucky stara During his ab 
sence, the old uncle has made a large fortune, with 
which he returns to his native land, at a time most op* 
portune for every one but a highwayman, who, attack* 
ing him in a road through a wood, is frightened away 
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by the young hoo, who happens to come there at iIm 
instant, to rescue and recognize his uncle, and to be b 
return recognized and made the heir to as many thou* 
sandi as the lady or her.&mily could wish. Now what is 
the intended impression of all this on the reader's mind ? 
What if he certainly Aove no uncle m any foreign 
fortune-making country ? But there are rich old gen* 
tlemen who are uncles to nobody. Is our novel-reader 
to reckon on it as a likely and a dedrabU chance, that 
one of these, just after returning from the Indies with 
a ahip-Ioad of wealth, shall be set upon by a highway- 
man ; and to take it for certain that in that case he, the 
novel-reader, shall have the lock to come to the very 
spot in the nick of time, to send the dastard robber gat 
loping o^ to make an instant and entire seizure of the 
old gentleman's afiections, find himself constrained to 
go and take a present share of the opulence, and the 
heirship of the whole, and have his^ patron to join his 
pleading that Amelia, or Alicia, or Cecilia, (as the case 
may be,) may now be willing and be permitted to &• 
vour his addresses % One's indignation is excited at 
the immoral tendency of such lessons to young read- 
ers, who are thus taught to undervalue axid reject all 
sober regular plans for compassing an object, and to 
muse on improbabilities till they become foolish enough 
to expect them ; thus betrayed, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, into one folly more, that of being melancholy 
when they find they may expect them in vain. It is 
onpardonable that these pretended instructors by ex- 
ample should thus explode the calculations and exer- 
tions of manly resolution, destroy the connexion be 
tween ends and means, and make the rewards of virtue 
80 dependent on chance, that if the reader does not 
either regard the whole fable with contempt, or prom- 
ise himself he shall receive the favours of fortune in 
aome similar way, he must close the book with the con* 
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rietion dut he may hang or drown himself as soon as 
he pleases ; that is to say, unless he has learnt from 
some other source a better morality and religion than 
these books will eyer teach him. - 

Another decejition in respect of means, is the fecility 
mth which &ncy passes along the train of them, and 
reckons to their ultimate effect at a glance, without rest- 
ing at the successiye stages, and considering the labours 
and hazards of the protracted slow process from each 
point te the next If a given number of years are al- 
lowed requisite for the accomplishment of an object, the 
romantic mind vaults from one last day of December 
to another, and seizes at once the whole product of all 
the intermediate days, without condescending to recol- 
lect that the sun never shone yet on three hundred and 
sixty-five days at once, and that they must be slowly 
toM and laboured one by one. If a favourite plan is 
to be accomplished by means of a certain large amount 
of property, which is to be produced from what is at 
present a very small one, the calculations of a sanguine 
mind can change shillings into guineas, and guineas 
into hundreds of pounds, a thousand times (aster than, 
in the actual experiment, those lazy shillings and 
guineas can be compelled to mount to these higher 
denominations of value. You remember the noble 
calculation of Alnaschar on his basket of earthen- 
ware, which was so soon to obtain him the Sultan's 
daughter. 

Where imagination is not delusive enough to em- 
body future casualties as effective means, it may yet 
lepiesent very inadequate means as competent In a 
well-balanced mind, no conception will grow into a 
fiivourite purpose, unaccompanied by a process of the 
judgment, deciding its practicability by an estimate of 
the means ; in a mind under the ascendency of imagina- 
tion this is a subordinate after-task. By *he time that 
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this eomas to be eonaidered, the proyeolor is too nraeh 
enamoured of an end that is deemed to be greal| 
to abandon it because the means are suspected to be 
little. But then they must cease to appear litde ; lor 
there must be an apparent proportion between the 
means and the end. Well, trust the whole concern to 
the plastic faculty, and presently every insignificant 
particle of instrumentality, and every petty contrivance 
£>r its management, will swell into magnitude ; pigmies 
and Lilliputians with their tiny arrows will soon grow 
up into giants wielding spears ; and the diffident con- 
sciousness which was at first somewhat afraid to 
measure the plan, as to its mcians of execution, against 
the object, will give place to a generous scorn of the 
timidity of doubting. The mind will most ingeniously 
place the apparatus between its eye and the object at a 
distance, and be deluded by the fiilse position which 
makes the one look as large as the other. 

The consideration of the deceptive calculations on the 
effect of insufficient means, would lead to a wide variety 
of particulars; I will only touch slightly on a few. 
Various projects of a benevolent order would come under 
this charge. Did you ever listen to the discussion of 
plans for the civilization of barbarous nations without 
the intervention of conquest? I have, with the most 
sceptical kind of interest * That very many millions 
of the species should form only a brutal adjunct to 
civilized and enlightened man is a disastrous thing, 
notwithstanding the whimsical attempts of some inge- 
nious men to represent the state of roving savages as 
preferable to every other condition of life ; a state for 
which, no doubt, they would have been willing, if th^ 
could have the requisite physical seasoning for it, to 
abandon their fame and proud refinements. But where 

• I here place out of view that religion by which Omnipoteiiof 
wiH at length transform the world. 
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mre the means to reclaim these wretched heixigs into the 
eiWlized family of man ? A few examples indeed are 
found in history, of barbarous tribes being formed into 
well-ordered and considerably enlightened states by one 
man, who began the attempt without any power but that 
of persuasion, and perhaps delusion. There are other 
instances, of the success obtained by a small combina- 
tion of men employing the same means ; as in the great 
undertaking of the Jesuits in South America. But 
have not these moral phenomena been far too few to be 
made a standard for the speculations of sober men ? And 
have they not also come to us with too little explana- 
tion to illustrate any general principles 7 To me it ap- 
pears extremely difficult to comprehend how the means, 
recorded by historians to have been employed by some 
of the unarmed civilizers, could have produced so great 
an effect In observing the half-civilized condition of 
a large part of the population of these more improved 
countries,' and in reading what travellers describe of the 
state and dispositions of the various orders of savages, 
itiwbuld seem a presumption uiiwarranted by any thing 
we ever saw of the powers of the human mind to sup- 
pose that any man, or any ten men now on earth, if 
landed and left on a savage coast, would be able to 
transform a number of stupid or ferocious tribes into a 
community of mild intelligence and regular industry. 
We are therefore led to believe that the few unaccounta- 
ble instances conspicuous in the history of the' world, 
of the success of one or a few men in this work, must 
have been the result of such a combination of favoura- 
ble circumstances, co-operating with their genius and 
perseverance, as no other man can hope to experience. 
Such events seem like Joshua's arresting the sun and-' 
moon, things that have been done, but can be doherno' 
more. Pray, which of you, I should say, could expect 
lo imitate with success, if indeed he could i&ink it right 

15 
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to try the docejitioii of Manco Capac, and awe a 
multitude into order by something' analogous to a pre* 
tended commission from the sun? What would be 
your first expedient in the attempt to substitute that 
regularity and constraint which they hate, for that 
lawless liberty which they love? How could you 
reduce them to be conscious, or incite them to be proud 
of those wants, for being subject to which they would 
T^^ard you as their inferiors ; wants of which, unless 
they could comprehend the refinement, they must neces- 
sarily despise the debility? By what magic are you 
to render visible and palpable any part of the world of 
science or of abstmction, to beings who have hardly 
words to denominate even their sensations? And by 
what concentrated force of all kinds of magic together, 
that Egypt or Chaldea ever pretends, are you to in- 
troduce humanity and refinement among such creatures 
as the Northern Indians, described by Mr; Heame ? 
If an animated young philanthropist still zealously 
maintained that it might be done, I should be amused 
to think how that warm imagination would be quelled, 
if ho were obliged to make the experiment It is easy 
for him to be romantic while enlivened by the inter- 
course of cultivated society, while reading of the contri 
vances and the patience of ancient legislators, or while 
infected with the enthusiasm of poetry. He feels as if 
he could be the moral conqueror of a continent He 
becomes a Hercules amidst imaginary labours; he 
traverses untired, while in his room, wide tracts of the 
wilderness; he surrounds himself with savage meu, 
without either trembling or revolting at their aspects 
or fierce exclamations, or the proudly exhibited and 
vaunted trophies of their sanguinary exploits : he makes 
eloquent speeches to them, not knowing a word of their 
language, which language, if he did know it, he would 
find a \vretched vehicle for the humblest of his mean* 
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■If 8 ; they iJMea with the deepest attention, are con* 
▼inced of the necessity of adopting new habits of life, 
and speedily soften into humanity and brighten into 
wisdom. But he would become sober enough, if com* 
pelled to travel half a thousand miles through the desert, 
or over the snow, with some of these subjects of lui 
lectures and legislation ; to accompany them in a hunt* 
ing excursion ; to choose in a stormy night between 
exposure in the open air and the smoke and grossness 
of their cabins ; to observe the intellectual faculty nar- 
rowed almost to a point, limited to a scanty number of 
the meanest class of ideas ; to find by repeated experi- 
ments that his kind of ideas could neither reach their 
undeistanding nor excite their curio»ty ; to see the ra- 
venous appetite of wolves succeeded for a season by a 
stiqpe&ction insensible even to the few interests whidi 
kindle the ardour of a savage ; to witness loathscmie 
habits . occasionally diversified by abominable ceremo* 
nies ,' or to be for once the spectator of some of the 
circumstances attendant on the wars of savages. 

But there are many more familiar illustrations of the 
extravagant estimate of means.- One is, the expec- 
tation of far too much from mere direct instruction. 
This is indeed so general, that it will hardly be de- 
nominated romantic, except in the most excessive in- 
stancea Observe it, however, a moment in the con- 
cern of education. Nothing seems more evident than 
the influence of external circumstances, distinct from 
the regular discipline of the parent or tutor, in forming 
the character of youth. Nothing again seems more 
evident than that direct instruction, though an useful 
co-opeiator with the influence of these circumstances 
when they are au^icious, is a feeble connteractor if 
they be malignant And yet this m^e instructkm is 
enough, in the account of thousands of parents, to lead 
tkii yoQth to wisdom and hajqpiaess ; even that very 
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youth whom the united infloence of ahnott all tUofi 
else which he is exposed to see, and hear, and partici* 
pate, IS drawing; with the anrelaxing grasp of a fiend* 
to destruction. 

A too sanguine opinion of the efficacy of instruction) 
has sometimes possessed those who teach from the pul- 
pit Till the dispensations of a better age shall be 
opened on the world, the measure of effect which may 
reasonably be expected from preaching, is to be deter- 
mined by a view of the visible effects which are actu* 
ally produced on congregations from week to week ; 
and this view is for firom flattering. One might appeal 
to preachers in general — What striking. improvements 
are apparent in your societies? When you inculcate 
charity on the Sunday, do the misers in your congre- 
gations liberally open their chests and punes to the 
distressed on Monday? Might I not ask as well, 
whether the stones and trees really did move at the 
voice of Orpheus ? After 3rou have unveiled ev^i the 
scenes of eternity to the gay and frivolous, do you find 
in more than some rare instances a dignified serious- 
ness take place of their follies? What is the effect, on 
the splendid, sumptuous, and fashionable professors of 
Christianity, of your inculcation (if indeed you venture 
it) of that solemn interdiction of their habits, " Be not 
conformed to this world V^ Yet, notwithstanding this 
melancholy state of facts, some preachers, from the per- 
suasion of a mysterious apostolic sacredness in the of- 
fice, or from a vain estimate of their talents, or from 
mistaking the applause with which the preacher has 
been flattered, for the proof of a salutary efiect on the 
minds of the hearers, or, in some instances, from a 
much worthier cause, the afiecting influence oi sacred 
truth on their own minds, have been inclined to anti* 
cipate striking eflects from their public ministrations. 
Melanethon was a romantic youth when he hegan It 
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preach. He expected that all must be inevitaUy and 
immediately persuaded, when they should hear what 
he had to tell them. But he soon discovered, as he 
said, that old Adam was too hard for young Melancthon. 
In addition to the grand fact of the depravity of the 
human heart, there are so many causes operating :n« 
juriously through the week on the characters of those 
who form a congregation, that a thoughtful man often 
feels an invading melancholy amidst his religious ad- 
dresses, from the reflection that he is making a feeble 
effort agiainst a powerful evil, a single efibrt against a 
combination of evils, a temporary and transient efibrt 
against evils of almost continual operation, and a 
purely intellectual efibrt against evils, many of which 
act on the senses. When the preacher considers 
the efl^t naturally resulting from the sight of so 
many bad examples, the communications of so many 
injurious acquaintance, the hearing and talking of 
what would be, if written, so many volumes of vanity 
and nonsense, the predominance of fashionable dissi- 
pation in a higher class, and of a coarser corruption in 
a lower; he must indeed imagine himself endowed 
with a 8uper*human power of eloquence, if the instruc- 
tions expriessed in an hour or two on the sabbath, and 
soon, as he might know, forgotten by most of his hear- 
ers, are to leave in the mind something which shall be, 
through the week, the efficacious repellant to the con- 
tact and contamination of all these forces of mischief. 
But how soon he would cease to imagine such an effi« 
cacy in his exhortations, if the greater number of his 
hearers could sincerely and accurately tell him, toward 
the end of the week, in what degree these admonitions 
had afiected and governed them, in opposition to their 
ccnrrupt tendencies, their habits, and their temptations I 
iWhat would be, in the five or six days, the number 
of the moments and the instances in which these in- 

15» 
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fliniclioiis would be pToved to have been eflfeetndi 
compared with the whole number of moments and dr- 
cumatances to which they were applicable by appropri- 
ateness of instruction and warning 1 How often, while 
hearing such a week's detail of the lives of a consider- 
able proportion of a congregation, a man would have 
occasion to say, By whose instructions were these per- 
sons influenced tietij in that neglect of devout exer- 
cises, that excess of levity, that waste of time, that 
avowed contempt of religion, that language of prc^ne- 
ness and imprecation, those contrivances of selfishness, 
those paroxysms of passion, that study of sensuality, or 
that habitual general obduracy in evil ? 

But the preacher to whose sanguine temperament 1 
am reluctantly applying these cooling suggestions, 
may tell me, that it is not by means of any force which 
he can throw into his religious instructions, that he ex- 
pects them to be efficacious ; but that he believes a di- 
vine energy will accompany what is undoubtedly a 
message from heaven. I am pleased with the piety, 
and the sound judgment, (as I esteem it,) with which 
he expects the conversion of careless or hardened men 
from nothing Jess than an operation strictly considered 
as of divine power. But I would remind him, that 
the probability, at any given season, that such a power 
will intervene, must be in proportion to the frequency 
or infrequency with which its intervention is actually 
manifested in the general course of experience ; that 
is, in proportion to the number of happy transforma- 
tions of character which we see taking place under the 
efficacy of religious truth. He must admit this to be 
substantially the rule : if he require that it be modified 
by the consideration of promises and signs from the 
Supreme Power of the near approach of an augmented 
divine interference for the efficacy of religion, I shall 
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wUlingly admit what I can of sach a reason &r eon* 
eeding such a modificatkm. 

Reformers in general are very apt to overrate the 
power of the means by which their theories are to be 
realized. They are for ever introducing the story of 
Archimedes, who was to have moved the world if he 
could have found any second place on which to plant 
his engines ; and imagination discloses to moral and 
political projectors a cloud-built and truly extra-mun- 
dane position, which they deem to be exacdy such a 
convenience in their department, as the mathematician, 
whose converse with demonstrations had saved pari 
of his reason from being run away vnth by his fimcy, 
confessed to be a desideratum in his. This terra firma 
is named the Omnipotence of Truth. 

It is presumed, that truth must at length, through 
the indefatigable exertions of intellect, become general- 
ly victorious ; and that all vice, being the result of a 
mistaken judgment of the nature or the means of hap- 
piness, must therefore accompany the exit of error. By 
the same rule it is presumed of the present times also, 
or at least of those immediately approaching, that in 
every society and every mind where troth is clearly 
admitted, the reforms which it dictates must substan- 
tially follow. I have the most confident faith that the 
prevalence of truth, making its progress by a far 
mightier i^ency than mere philosophic inquiry, is ap- 
pointed to irradiate the latter ages of a dark and trou- 
bled world ; and, on the strength of prophetic intima- 
tions, I anticipate its coming sooner, by at least a 
thousand ages, than a disciple of that philosophy 
which rejects revelatioa, as the first proud step toward 
the improvement of the world, is warranted, by a view 
of the past and present state of mankind, to predict 
The assurance from the same oracle is the authority 
iot believing that when truth shall have acquired tht 
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.amv^fsal dominion over the undeTstanding, it witt 

eviace a &till nobler power in the general efiect of coor 
forming the heart and the life to its laws. But in the 
present state of the moral system, our expectations of 
the efiect of truth on the far greater number of the 
persons who shall assent to its dictates, have no right 
to exceed such measures of probability as have been 
given by experience. It would be gratifying no doubt 
to believe, that the several powers in the human con- 
stitution are in such faithful combination, that to gain 
the judgment would be to secure the whole man. 
And if all history, and the memory of our own obser- 
vation and experience, could be merged in Lethe, it 
might be believed—- perhaps for two or three hours. 
How could an attentive observer or reflector believe it 
longer ? How long would it be that a keenly self in- 
specting mind could detect no schism, none at all, be- 
tween its convictions and inclinations? And as to 
others, is it not flagrantly evident that very many per- 
sons, with a most absolute conviction, by their own in- 
genuous avowal, that one certain course of action is 
virtue and happiness, and another, vice and misery, do 
yet habitually choose the latter ? It is not improbable 
that several millions of human beings are at this very 
hour thus acting in violation of the laws of rectitude, 
while those laws are acknowledged by them, not only 
as impositions of moral authority, but as vital princi- 
ples of their own true self interest* And do not even 

* The criminal himself has the clearest consciousness that he 
violates the dictates of his jod^rment How trifling is the sabtiltj 
which affects to show that he does not violate them, by alleging, 
that every act of choice must be preceded by a determination of 
the judgment, and that therefore in choosing an evil, a man does at 
the time judge it to be on some account preferable, though he may 
know it to be wrong. It is not to be denied that the choice docs 
ffiiply such a condunon of the judgment. But this conclusion is 
maide. according to a narrow and aabordinate scale of fstimating 
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dia best men confess a fierce discoid between tlie ten* 
dencies.of their imperfectly renovated nature, and the 
dictates of that truth which they revere? They say 
with Sl Paul, " That which I do, I allow not ; for 
what I would, that I do not ; but what I hate, that I 
do ; to will is present with me, but how to perform that 
which is good, I find not ; the good that I would, that 
I do not, and the evil which I would not, that I do." 
The serious self-observer recollects instances, (what a 
singularity of happiness if he cannot I) in which a 
temptation, exactly addressed to his passions or his 
habits, has prevailed in spite of the sternest interdict 
of his judgment, pronounced at the very crisis. Per- 
haps the most awful sanctions by which the judgment 
can ever enforce its authority, were distinctly brought 
to his view at the same moment with its dictates. In 
the subsequent hour he had to reflect, that the ideas of 
God, a future account, a world of retribution, could not 
prevent him from violating his conscience. That he 
did not at the critical moment dwell deliberately on 
these remonstrant ideas, in order to give them eflect on 
his will, is nothing against my argument. It is of the 
very essence of the fatal disorder, that the passions will 
not let the mind strongly fix on the preventive consid* 
erations. And what greater power than this could 
they need to defeat the power of truth 1 If the pas- 
sions can thus prevent the mind from strongly fixing 
on the most awful considerations when distinctly pre- 

food and evil, while the mmd is conadous that, judging according 
to a larger scale, that is, the rightfully aulSioiitative one, the opposite 
eoDclusion is true. It judges a thing better for immediate pleasure, 
which it knows to be worse for ultimate advantage. The criminal 
therefore may be correctly said to act according to his judgment, in 
choosing it for present pleasure. But since it is the great ofilce of 
the judgment to decide what is wisest and best on the whoUj the 
man may truly be said to act etgainH his judgment, who acts in 
flfpa«tion.to the conclusion which it forms on this greater scale. 
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leated by truth in counteraction to temptation, they caa 
destroy the efficacy of the truth which presents them. 
iVuth can do no more than discriminate the good from 
the evil before us, enforce the inducements to choose 
right, and declare the consequences of our choice. 
When this is inefficacious, its power has failed. And 
no fact can be more evident than that perceptive truth, 
apprehended and acknowledged, often thus fails. Let 
even its teacher and advocate confess honestly whether 
he have not had to deplore numberless times the de- 
ficient efficacy of his own clearest convictions. And 
if we survey mankind as under an experiment rela* 
tive to this point, it will be found, in instances innumer- 
able, that to have informed and convinced a man may 
be but little toward emancipating him from the habits 
which he sincerely acknowledges to be wrong. There 
is then no such inviolable connexion as some men have 
supposed between the admission of truth, and conse- 
quent action. And therefore, most important though it 
is that truth be exhibited and admitted, the expecta* 
tions that presume its omnipotence, without extraordi* 
nary intervention, are romantic delusion. 

You will observe that in this case of trying the ef- 
ficacy of the truth on others, I have supposed the 
great previous difficulty, of presenting it to the under- 
standing so luminously as to impress irresistible convic- 
tion, to be already overcome ; though the experimental 
reformer will find this introductory work such an ar* 
duous undertaking, that he niill be often tempted te 
abandon it as hopeleaSi 
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LETTER IV. 

y^next the gloomy estimate of means and of plant 
for the amendment of mankind does not make an ex- 
ception of the actual human administration of the re« 
Itgion of Christ, I am anxious not to seem to fiiil in 
justice to that religion, by which I believe that every 
improvement of a sublime order yet awaiting our race 
must be effected. I trust I do not fail ; since I keep 
in my mind a clear distinction between Christianity it- 
self as a thing of divine origin and nature, and the ad- 
ministration of It by a system of merely human pow- 
ers and means. These means are indeed of divine ap- 
pointment, and to a certain extent are accompanied by 
a special divine agency. But how far this agency ac- 
companies them is seen in the measure and limit of 
their success. Where thai stands arrested, the fkct itr 
self is the proof that further than so the superior opera* 
cion does not attend the human agents and mean?. 
There it stops, and leaves them to accomplish, if they 
can, what lemaina What is it that remains ? If 'the 
general transformation of mankind into such persons 
as could be justly deemed true disciples of Christ, were 
regarded as the object of his reUgion, how mysterious- 
ly small a part of that object has the divine agency 
ever yet been exerted to accomplish! Aud then, the 
awful and immense remainder evinces the inexpressi- 
ble imbecility of the means, when left to be applied as 
a mere human administration. The manifestation of 
its incompetency is fearfully conspicuous in the vast 
majority^ the numerous millions of Christendom, and 
the millions of even our own country, on whom this 
religion has no direct influence. I need not observe 
what numbers of these latter have heard or read thtt 
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evangelic declaration thousands of times, nor- how very 
many of them are fortified in an insensibility, on which 
its most momentous announcements strike as hjurmleas 
as the slenderest arrows on the shield of Ajax. Prob- 
ably each religious teacher can recollect, besides his 
general experience, very particular instances, in which 
he has set himself to exert the utmost force of his 
mind, in reasoning, illustration, and serious appeal, to 
impress some one important idea, on some one class of 
persons to whom it was most specifically applicable 
and needful ; and has perceived the plainest indications, 
both at the instant and immediately after, that it was 
an attempt of the same kind as that of demolishing a 
tower by assaulting it with pebbles. Nor do 1 need to 
observe how generally, if a momentary impression be 
made, it is forgotten the following hour* 

A man convinced of the truth and excellence of 
Christianity, yet entertaining a more flattering notion 
of the reason and moral dispositions of man than any 
doctrine of that religion agrees to, may be very relac- 
tant to admit that there is such a fatal disproportion 
between the apparatus, if I may call it so, of the 
christian means as left to be actuated by mere human 
energy, and the object which is to be attempted. But 
how is he to help himself? Will he reject the method 
of conclusion from facts, in an afiair where they so 
peculiarly constitute the evidence 1 He cannot look 
at the world of facts and contradict the representation 
in the preceding paragraph, unless his iraaginjalion is 
so illusive as to interpose an absoltite phantasin be< 
♦ween his eyes and the obvious realitv. He cannot af- 
firm that there is noi an immense number of persons, 
even educated persons, receiving the christian declara* 
tibns 'with indifference, or rejecting them with a care* 
lessness partaking of contempt The right means are 
applied, and with all the force that human effort car 
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givo them, but wHh a suq^enaon, in these inttance^ 
of the divine a^ncy,-— r«nd this is the efiect 1 While 
the fact stands out so palpably to view, I listen with 
something of wonder, and something of curiosity, when 
some professed believers and advocates of the gospel 
are avowing high anticipations of its progressive effi- 
cacy, chiefly or. solely by means of the intrinsic force 
which it carries as a rational address to rational crea- 
tures. I cannot help inquiring what length of time is 
to be allowed for the experiment, which is to prove the 
adequacy of the means independently of special divine 
intervention. Nor can it be impertinent to ask what 
is, thus far, the state of the experiment and the success, 
among those who scout the idea of such a divine agen- 
cy, as a dream of fanaticism. Might it not be prudent 
to moderate the expressions of contempt for the pe^ 
suasion which excites an importunity for extraordinary 
influence from the Almighty, till the success without it 
shall be greater ? The utmost arrogance of this con- 
tempt will venture no comparison between the respec- 
tive success, in the conversion of vain and wicked men, 
of the christian means as administered by those who 
implore and rely upon this special agency of heaven, 
and by those who deny any such operation on the 
mind ; deny it in sense and substance, whatever ac- 
commodating phrases they may sometimes employ. 
Has there indeed been any success at all, in that gpreat 
business of conversion, to vindicate the calculations of 
this latter class from the imputation of all the vainest 
hWy that should be meant by the word Romantic ? 

But, when I introduced the mention of reformers 
and their projects, I was not intending any reference 
to delusive presumptions of the operations of Christi- 
anity, but to those speculations and schemes for the 
amendment of mankind which anticipate their effect 
independently of its assistance ; some of them perhape 
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«ieotly coinciding with several of its^priociples, idbife 
others expressly disclaim thequ. Unless these schemet 
bring miix them, like spirits from heaven, an intrinsic 
competence to the great operation, without requiring 
to be met or aided by forwardness in the nature of the 
Subject, it may be predicted they will tarn to the 
mortification of their fond projectors. There is no 
avoiding the ungracious perception, in surveying the 
general character of the race, that, after some allow- 
ance for what is called natural affection, and for com- 
passionate sympathy, (an excellent principle, but ex- 
tremely limited and oflen capricious in its operation,) 
the main strength of human feelings consists in the 
love of sensual gratification, of trifling amusement, of 
distinction, of power, and of money. And by what 
soicidal inconsistency are these principles to lend their 
force to accomplish the schemes of pure reason and 
virtue, which, they will not fail to perceive, are plotting 
against them?* And if thei^ have far too perfect 
an instinct to be trepanned into such an employment 
of their force, and yet are the preponderating agents 
in the human heart, what other active principles of it 
can the renovator of human character call to his effec- 
tual aid, against the evils which are accumulated and 
defended by what is at once the baser and the stronger 
part ? Whatever principles of a better kind there may 
be in the nature, they can hold but a feeble and inert 
existence under this predominance of the worse, and 
could make but a faint insurrection in favour of the 
invading virtue. The very worst of them may indeed 
seem to become its allies when it happens, as it occa- 

* I am here reminded of the Spanish story, of a Tillage where 
the deTil, having made the people excessively wicked, was punished 
ky being compeUed to assume the appearance and habit of a friar, 
tad to preach so eloquently, in spite of bm internal repugnanfit 
tod lage, that the inhalntants wen completely Deformed. 
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tioiialiy will, that the coarse of action which reforirjog 
▼irtue enforcea^ Ms in the same line in which some of 
these meaner principles can attain their own end& 
Then, and so far, an unsound coincidence may take 
place, and the external effect of those principles may 
be clad in specious appearances of virtue ; but the 
moment that the reforming projector summons their 
co-operation to a service in which they must desert 
their own object and their corrupt character, they will 
desert him. As long as he is condemned to depend, 
for the efficacy of his schemes, on the aid of so much 
pure propensity as he shall find in the corrupted sub* 
ject, he will be nearly in the case of a man attempting 
to climb a tree by laying hold, first on this side, and 
then on that, of some rotten twig, which still breaks 
off in his hand, and lets him fall among the nettles. 

Look again to the state of facts. Collective man is 
human nature ; and the conduct of this assemblage, 
under the diversified experiments continually made on 
it, expresses its true character, and indicates what may 
be expected from it. Now then, to what principle in 
human nature, as thus illustrated by trial, could you 
with confidence appeal in favour of any of the great 
objects which a benevolent man desires to see accom- 
plished ? If there were in it any one grand principle 
of goodness which an earnest call, and a great occasion, 
would raise into action, to assert or redeem the charac* 
ter of the species, one should think it would be what 
we call, incorrectly enough. Humanity. Consider then, 
in this nation for instance, which extols its own gener- 
ous virtues to the sky, what lively and rational appeals 
have been made to the whole community, respecting 
the slave trade,* the condition of the poor, the immen* 

* HappOjtlfis topic of aeeontioa is in a meMiire now let adda* 
M itwoald have remained at immovable at the continent of Afinea, 
if the legblatare had not been fi»ced into a conviction that, on the 
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■ty of craelty perpetrated on brute animah, ani dw 
general, national, desperate complacency manifested for 
what is named honourable war, during a whole half 
century of lofty christian pretension,— appeals substan* 
tially in Tain. And why in vain ? If humanity were 
a powerful principle in the nature of the community, 
they would not, in contempt of knowledge, expostulation, 
and spectacles of misery, persist in the most enormous 
violations of it Why in vain ? but plainly because 
there is not enough of that virtue of humanity, even 
in what is deemed a highly cultivated state of the hu- 
man nature, to answer to the importunate call Or if 
this be not the cause, let the idolaters of human divin- 
ity call, like the worshippers of Baal, in a louder voice. 
Their success is likely to be the same ; they will ob- 
tain no extraordinary exertion of power, though they 
cry from morning till the setting sun. And meanwhile 
the observer, who foresees their disappointment, would 
think himself warranted, but for the melancholy feeling 
that the nature in question is his own, to deride their 
expectations. — You know that a multitude of exempli- 
fications might be added. And the thought of so many 
great and interesting objects, concerning the wel&re 
of the human economy, as a sober appreciation of 
means, seems to place beyond the reach of the moral 
revolutionist,* will often, if he has a genuine benevo- 

whole, the slave trade wa« not adrantageous in point ofvecmaty 
mterest. At least the guilt would so have remained upnn tlie na- 
tion acting in its capacity of a state. — ^This note is added «iubse- 
qnently to the first edition. — It may be subjoined, in qoaliAcatioa 
of the reproach relative to the next article, — the condition cf tiM 
poor, — ^that during a later period there has been an increase of the 
attention and exertion directed to that condition; which has, never- 
theless, become worse and worse. 

• It is obvious that I am not supposing this moral levolutimua 
to be armed with any power but that of persuasion. If he wen % 
Bonaich, and possessed virtue and talents equa. to his power, »h» 
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knee, make him sad. He will repeat to himself 
^ How easy it is to conceive these inestimable improTe- 
ments, and how nobly they would exalt my species ; 
but how to work them into the actual condition of man I 
— Are there somewhere in possibility," he will ask, 
^ intellectual and moral engines mighty enough to per- 
form the great process ? Where in darkness is the 
sacked repository in which they lie ? What Marraton* 
shall explore the unknown way to it ? The man whc 
would not as part of the price of the discovery, be 
glad to close up all the transatlantic mines, would de- 
serve to be immured as the last victim of those deadly 
caverns.'' 

But each projecting visionary thinks the discovery 
is made ; and while surveying his own great maga- 
zine of expedients, consisting of Fortunatus's cap, the 
philosopher's stone, Aladdin's lamp, and. other, equally 
efficient - articles, he is confident that the work may 
speedily be done. These powerful instruments of me- 
lioration perhaps lose their individual names under the 
general denomination of Philosophy, a term that would 
be venerable, if it could be rescued from the misfortune 
of being hackneyed into cant, and from serving the 
impiety which substitutes human ability to divine poW' 
er. But it is of little consequence what denomination 
the projectors assume to themselves or their schemes : 
it is by their fruits that we shall know them. Their 
work is before them ; the scene of moral disorder pre- 
sents to them the plagues which they are to stop, the 
mountain which they are to remove, the torrent which 
they are to divert, the desert which they are to clothe 

case would be materially diflferent Even then, he would aceom- 
plish but little compared with what he could imagine, and would 
deaire; yet, to all human appearance, he might be the instromenl 
9( wonderfully changing the condition of society within his em- 
pire. If the Boui of Alfred could return to the earth ! — 
• Spectator, No. 56. 

15» 
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in yerdure and bloom. Let them make their ezpen> 
ment, and add each his |age to the humiliating reeorda 
in which experience contemns the folly of elated im- 
aginatioa* 

* In reading lately some port of a tolerably well-writtafi book 
publiahed a few yean since, I came to the following passage, which 
though in connexion indeed with the sabject of eUdionSferpteBuea 
the author's general opinion of the state of society, and of the mejusi 
of exalting it to wisdom and virtue. ** The bulk of the oommu- 
nity begin to examine, to feel, to understand, their rights and 
duties. They only require tiie foatermg care qf the Philoeopher 
to ripen ihem into complete ratumaUtyf and furnish them with the 
requisites of political and moral action." Here I paused in won- 
dering mood. The fostering caie of the Philosopher I Why then 
is not the philosopher about his business 1 Why does be not go 
and indoctrinate a company of peasants in the intervals of a plough- 
ing or a harvest day, when he will find them &r more eager for his 
instructions than for drink 1 Why does he not introduce himself 
among a circle of fiirmers, who cannot &il, as he enters, to be very j u- 
didously discussing, with the aid of their punch and their pipes, the 
most refined questions respecting their rights and duties, and want* 
ing but exactly hia aid, instead of more punch and tobacco, to pos- 
sess themselves completely of the requisites of political and moral 
action 1 The populace of a manufactory, is another most promising 
seminary, where all the moral and intellectual endowments are so 
nearly " ripe," that he will seem less to have the task of cultivating 
than the {Measure of reaping. Even among the company in the 
ale-house, though the Philosopher might at first be sorry, and might 
wonder, to perceive a slight merge of the moral part of the man 
in the sensual, and to find in so vociferous a mood that inquiring 
reason which, he had supposed, would be waiting for him with the 
silent anxious dodlity of a pupil of Pythagoras, yet he would find 
a most powerful pre(ti8position^to truth and virtue, and there would 
be every thing to hope from the accuracy of his logic, the compre- 
hensiveness of his views, and the beauty of his moral sentiments. 
But perhaps it will be explained, that the Philosopher dotes on 
mean to visit all these people in pi^rson; but that having first se- 
enred the aouree of influence, having taken entire possession of 
princes, nobility, gentry, and clergy, which he expects to do in a 
▼efy short time, he will manage them like an electrical machine, to 
operate on the bulk of the community. Either way the achieve* 
nent will be great and admirable : the latter event seems to have 
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All the speculations and schemes of the sanguine 
projectors of all ages, have left the world still a prey 
to infinite legions of vices and miseries, an immortal 
band, which has trampled in scorn on the monuments 
and the dust of the self-idolizing men, who dreamed, 
each in his day, that they were born to chase these 
evils out of the earth. If these vain demigods of an 
hour, who trusted to change the world, and who per- 
haps wished to change it ozily to make it a temple to 
their fame, could be awaked from the unmarked graves 
into which they sunk, to look a little while round on 
the scene for some traces of the success of their projects, 
would they not be eager to retire again into the cham- 
bers of death, to hide the shame of their remembered 
presumption? The wars and tyranny, the rancour, 
cruelty and revenge, together with all the other un- 
numbered vices and crimes with which the earth is 
stiU infested, are enough, if the whole mass could be 
brought within one section of the inhabited world, of 
the extent of a considerable kingdom, to constitute its 
whole population literally infernal, all but their being 
incarnate ; which last they would soon, through mutual 
destruction, cease to be. Hitherto the power of the rad- 
ical cause of these many forms of evil, the corruption of 
the human heart, has sported with the weakness, or 
seduced the strength, of all human contrivances to sub* 
due them. Nor are there as yet more than glimmer- 
ing signs that we are commencing a better era, in 
which the means that have failed before, or the expe 
dients of a new and more fortunate invention, are ap- 
pointed to victory and triumph. The nature of man 
still << casts ominous conjecture on the whole success." 
While that is corrupt, it will pervert even the very 
schemes and operations by which the world should be 

been predicted in that sibylline sentence. "Whea the sky &Ik wf 
ibaU cateh larks." 
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improTed, though their first principles were pore as 
heaven. The innate principle of evil, instead of indil" 
ferently letting them alone, to work what good they 
can, will put forth a stupendous force to compel them 
into suhserviency ; so that revolutions, great discoveries, 
augmented science, and new forms of polity, shall be- 
come in efftci what may be denominated the sublime 
mechanics of depravity. 



LETTER V. 

This view of moral and philosophical projects, added 
to that of the limited exertion of energy which the Al* 
mighty has made to attend, as yet, the dispensation of 
true religion, and accompanied with the consideration 
of the impotence of human efforts to make that dispen- 
sation efficacious where his will does not, forms a mel- 
ancholy and awful contemplation. In the hours when 
it casts its gloom over the mind of the thoughtful ob- 
server, unless he can fully resign the condition of man 
to the infinite wisdom and goodness of his Crearor, he 
will feel an emotion of horror, as if standing on the 
verge of a hideous gulf, into which almost all the pos- 
sibilities, and speculations, and efforts, and hopes, rela- 
ting to the best improvements of mankind, are brought 
down by the torrent of ages, in a long abortive series^ 
to be lost in final despair. 

To an atheist of enlarged sensibility, if there could 
be such a man, how dark and hideous, beyond all 
power of description, must be the long review and the 
undefinable prospect of this triumph of evil, unaccom- 
panied, as it must be presented to his thoughts, by any 
sublime process of intelligent power, converting, iu 
some manner unknown to raortQls, this evil into goodf. 
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either daring the course or in the resalt A devoat 
dieist, when he becomes sad amidst his contemplations, 
recovers a submissive tranquillity, by reverting to his 
assurance of such a wise and omnipotent sovereignty 
and agency. As a believer in revelation, he is con- 
soled by the confidence both that this dark train of 
evils will ultimately issue in transcendent brightness, 
and that the evil itself in this world will at a future 
period almost cease. He is persuaded that the Great 
Spirit, who presides over this mysterious scene, has 
an energy of influence yet in reserve to beam forth on 
the earth, such as its inhabitants have never, except in 
a few momentary glimpses, beheld ; and that when the 
predestined period is completed for his kingdom to 
come, he will command this chaos of turbulent and 
malignant elemtsnts to become transformed into a fair 
and happy moral world. 

And is it not strange, my dear friend, to observe 
how carefully some philosophers, who deplore the con- 
dition of the world, and profess to expect its melio* 
ration, keep their speculations clear of every idea of 
divine interposition? No builders of houseis or cities 
were ever more attentive to guard against the access 
of flood or fire. If He should but touch their pro- 
spective theories of improvement, they would renounce 
them, as defiled and fit only for vulgar fanaticism. 
Their system of Providence would be profaned by the 
intrusion of the Almighty. Man is to effect an apo- 
theosis for himself, by the hopeful process of exhaust- 
ing his corruptions. And should it take a long series 
of ages, vices, and woes, to reach this glorious attain- 
ment, patience may sustain ■ itself the while by the 
Uiought that when it is realized, it will be burdened 
with no duty of religious gratitude. No time is too 
long to wait, no cost too deep to incur, for the triumph 
«f proving that we have no need of a Divinity, re* 
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gaided as pofleemng thai one attribute which makes H 
delightfol to acknowledge such a Being, the benevo- 
lence that would make us happy. But even if this 
noble self-sufficiency cannot be realized, the indepen- 
dence of spirit which has laboured £i>r it must not sink 
at last into piety. This afflicted world, ^ this poor ter- 
restrial citadel of man," is to lock its gates, and keep 
its miseries, nther than admit the degradation of re 
ceiving help from Giod. 

I wish it were not true that even men who firmly 
belieye in the general doctrine of the divine goyem- 
ment of the world, are ofien betrayed into the impiety 
of attaching an excessive importance to human agen- 
cy m its events. How easily a creature of their own 
species is transformed by a sympathetic pride into a 
God before them! If what they deem the cause of 
truth and justice, advances with a splendid iront of dis* 
tinguished names of legislators, or patriots, or martial 
heroes, it must then and must Uierefore triumph; 
nothing can withstand such talents, accompanied by 
the zeal of so many faithful adherents. If these shining 
insects of &me are crushed, or sink into the despicable 
reptiles of corruption, alas, then, for the cause of truth 
and justice I All this while, there is no due reference 
to the ^ Blessed and only Potentate." If, however, the 
foundations of their religious faith have not been sha- 
ken, and they possess any docility to the lessons of 
time, they will after awhile be taught to withdraw 
their dependence and confidence from all subordinate 
agents, and habitually regard the Supreme Being as 
the sole possessor of real and absolute power. 

Perhaps it is not improbable, that the grand moral 
improvements of a future age may be accomplished in 
a manner that shall leave nothing to man but humil- 
ity and grateful adoration. His pride so obstinately 
ascribes to himself whatever good is efiected on the 
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globe, that perhaps the Deity will eriace his own 
interposition, by events as evidently independent of 
the might of man as the rising of the snn. It may be 
that some of them may take place in a manner but 
little connected even with human operation. Or if 
the activity of men shall be employed as the means 
of producing all of them, there will probably be as 
palpable a disproportion between the instruments ana 
the events, as there was between the rod of Moses and 
the amazing phssnomena which followed when it was 
stretched forth. No Israelite was foolish enough to 
ascribe to the rod the power that divided the sea ; nor 
will the witnesses of the moral wonders to come at- 
tribute them to man. " Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.'' 

I hope these extended observations will not appear 
like an attempt to exhibit the whole stock of means, as 
destitute of all value, and the industrious application 
of them as a labour without reward. It is not to 
depreciate a thing, if, in the attempt to ascertain its 
real magnitude, it is proved to be little. It is no in- 
justice to mechanical powers, to say that slender ma* 
chines will not move rocks and massive timbers ; nor 
to chemical ones, to assert that though an earthquake 
may fling a promontory from its basis, the explosion 
of a canister of gunpowder will not. — Between moral 
forces also, and the objects to which they are to be ap- 
plied, there are constituted measures of proportion ; 
and it would seem an obvious principle of good sense, 
that an estimate moderately correct of the value of 
each of our means according to those measures, as far 
as they can be ascertained, should precede every appli« 
cation of them. Such an estimate has no place in a 
mind under the ascendency of imagination, which» 
tberef(»e, by extravagantly magnifying the virtue of 
its means, inflates its projects with hopes which may 
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fiiitly be called romantic. The best correctire of 
ittch irratioDal expectation is an appeal to experience. 
There is an immense record of experiments, which will 
assign the force of almost all the engines, as worked 
by human hands, in the whole moral magazine. And 
if a man expects any one of them to produce a greater 
efiect than ever before, it must be because the talents 
of him that repeats the trial are believed to transcend 
those of all former experimenters, or else because the 
season appears more auspicious. 

The estimate of the power of means, which comes 
in answer to the appeal to experience, is indeed most 
humiliating ; but what then ? It is a humble thing to 
be a man. The feebleness of means is, in fact, the 
feebleness of him that employs them ; for instruments 
to all human apprehension the most inconsiderable, 
can produce the most prodigious effects when wielded 
by celestial powers. Till, then, the time shall arrive 
for us to attain a nobler rank of existence, we must be 
content to work on the present level of our nature, 
and effect that little which we can effect ; unless it be 
greater magnanimity and piety to resolve that because 
our powers are limited to do only little things, they 
shall therefore, as if in revenge for such an economy, 
do nothing. Our means will do something; that 
something is what they were meant to be adequate to 
in our hands, and not some indefinitely greater effect, 
which we may all be tempted to wish^'and which a 
sanguine visionary confidently expects. 

This disproportion between the powers and means 
with which mortals are confined to work, and the great 
objects which good men would desire to accomplish, 
is a part of the appointments of Him who determined 
all the relations in the universe ; and he will see to the 
consequences. For the present, he seems to say to his 
•enrants,^ Forbear to inquire why so small a part of 
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otyxrts to which I hare summoned your Bctivity^ 
18 placed tvithin the reach of your powers. Your fee- 
ble ability for action is not accompanied by such a ca« 
pacity of itnderstandmg, as would be requisite to com- 
prehend why that ability was made no greater. 
Though it had been made incomparably greater, 
would thc/e not still have been objects before it too 
vast for its operation 7 Must not the highest of created 
beings stiU have something in view, which they feel 
they can but partially accomplish till the sphere of 
their active force be enlarged 7 Must there not be an 
end of improvement in my creation, if the powers o( 
my creatures had become perfectly equal to the mag- 
nitude of their designs? How niean must be the 
spirit of that being that would not pciake an effort now, 
toward the accomplishment of something higher than 
he will be able to accomplish till hereafter. Because 
mightier labourers^ would have been requisite to effect 
all that you wish, will you murmur that I have hon- 
oured you, the inferior ones, with the appointment of 
maJcing a noble exertion with however limited success? 
If there is but little power in your hands, is it not be- 
cause I retain the power in mine t Are you afraid lest 
that power should fail to do all things right, only be- 
cause ycm are so little made its instruments? Be 
grateful that all the work is not to be done without 
you, and that God employs you in that in which he 
also is employed. But remember, that while the em- 
ployment is yours, the success is altogether his ; and 
that your diligence therefore, and not the measure of 
effect which it produces, will be the test of your char- 
acters. Grood men have been employed in all ages 
under the same economy of inadequate means, and 
what appeared to them inconsiderable success. Go to 
your labours: every sincere effort will infallibly be 
one step more in your own progress to a perfect state ; 

17 
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and 85 to the Caiue, when J see it necessary for a GM 
to interpose in his own manner, I will come. * 

I might deem a train of obserrations of the melanchoy 
hue which shades some of the latter pages of this essay 
rf too depressive a tendency, were I not convinced that 
a serious exhibition of the feebleness of human agency 
in relation to all great objects, may aggravate the im- 
pression, oflen so insufficient, oif the absolute supremacy 
of Gk>d, of the total dependence of all mortal strength 
and effort on him, and of the necessity of maintaining 
habitually a devout respect to his intervention. It 
might promote that last attainment of a zealously good 
man, the resignation to be as diminutive and as im- 
perfectly successful an agent as Qod pleasea I am 
assured also that, in a pious mind, the humiliating 
estimate of means and human suflciency, and the con- 
sequent sinking down of all lofty expectations founded 
on them, will leave one single mean, and that far the 
best of all, to be held not only 6f undiminii^ed bat of 
more eminent value than ever was ascribed to it before 
The most excellent of all human means must be that 
of which the effect is to obtain the exertion of divine 
power. The means which are to be employe(! in a 
direct immediate instrumentality toward the end, seem 
to bear such a measured proportion to their objects as to' 
assign and limit the probable effect This regulated 
proportion exists no longer, and therefore the possible 
ettecta become too great for calculation, when that ex- 
pedient is solemnly employed which is appointed as tho 
mean of engaging the divine energy to act on the object. 
If the only means by which Jehoshaphat sought to over- 
come his superior enemy, had been his troops, horses^ 
and arms, there would have been nearly an assignable 
proportion between these means and the end, and the 
probable result of the conffict would have been a matter 
of ordinary calculation. But when he said, " Neither 
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Know we what to do, but our eyes are up unto thee," 
he moved (if I may reverently express it so) another 
and an infinite force to invade the host of Moab and 
Ammon ; and the consequence displayed in their camp, 
the .difference between an irreligious leader, who could 
fight only with arms and on the level of the plain, and 
a ]Hous one who could thus assault from Heaven. It 
may not, I own, be perfectly correct to cite, in iUus* 
tration of the efiicacy of prayer, the most memonble 
ancient examples. Nor is it needful, since the expe« 
rience of devout and eminently rational men, in latter 
times, has supplied numerous striking instances of imr 
portant advantages so connected in time and circum- 
stance with prayer, that with good reason they regarded 
them as the evident result of it.* This experience, 
taken in confirmation of the assurances of the Bible, 
warrants ample expectations of the efficacy of an earnest 
and habitual devotion ; provided still, as I need not 
remind you, that this mean be employed as the grand 
auxiliary of the other means, and not alone, till all the 
rest are exhausted or impracticable. And no doubt 
any man who should, amidst his serious projects, become 
sensible, with any thing approaching to an adequate 
apprehension, of his dependence on God, would fax 
more earnestly and constantly press on this great re- 
source than is common even among good men. He 
would as little, without it, promise himself any distin- 
guished success, as a mariner would expect to reach a 
distant coast by means of his sails spread in a stagnation 
ci the air. — ^I have intimated my fear that it is visionary 
to expect an unusual success in the human administra- 
tion of religion, unless there were unusual omens ; now 
an emphatical spirit of prayer would be such an omen ; 

* Here I shall not be misundeistood to believe the moltitade of 
ilories which have been toV by delndeJ fimcy or deteitable is^ 
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and the individual who should solemnly resolve (o mahi 
proof of its last possible efficacy, might probably find 
himself becoming a much more prevailing agent of 
good in his little sphere. And if the whole, or the 
greater number, of the disciples of Christianity, were, 
with an earnest unfailing resolution of each, to combine 
that Heaven should not withhold one single influence 
which the very utmost eiffort of conspiring and perse- 
vering supplication would obtain, it would be the sign 
of a revolution of the world being at hand. 

My dear friend, it is quite time to dismiss this whole 
subject ; though it will probably appear to you that I 
have entirely lost and forgotten the very purpose for 
which I took it up, which certainly was to examine the 
correctness of some not unusual applications of the 
epithet Romantic. It seemed necessary, first, to de* 
scribe, with some exemplifications, the characteristics 
of that extravagance which ought to be given up to 
the charge. The attempt to do this, has led me into 
a length of detail far beyond all expectation. The 
intention was, next, to display and to vindicate, in an 
extended illustration, several schemes of life, and models 
of character; but I will not prolong the subject I 
shall only just specify, in concluding, two or three of 
those modes of feeling and action on which the censure 
of being romantic has improperly fallen. 

One is, a disposition to take high examples for imi- 
tation. I have condemned the extravagance which 
presumes on rivalling the career of action and success 
that has been the appointment of some individuals, so 
extraordinary as to be the most conspicuous phenomena 
of history. But this delirium of ambitious presumption 
is distinguishable enough from the more temperate, 
yet warm aspiration to attain some resemblance to ex 
amples, which it wiP. require the most strenuous and 
sustained exertion to resemble. Away with any snch 
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sobriety and rationality as would repress the dispositioii 
to contemplate with a generous emulation the class of 
men who have been illustrious for their excellence and 
their wisdom ; to observe with interested self-reference 
the principles that animated them and the process ot 
their attainments ; and to fix the standard of character 
high by keeping these exemplars in view. A man may, 
without a presumptuous estimate of his talents, or the 
expectation of passing through any course of unex- 
ampled events, indulge the ambition to resemble and 
follow, in the essential determination of their charac- 
ters, those sublime spirits who are now removed to the 
kingdom where ^ey are to '^ shine as the stars for ever 
and ever," and those yet oo earth who are evidently on 
their way to the same illustrious end. 

A striking departure from the order of custom in 
the rank to which a man belongs, exhibited in his de- 
voting the privileges of that rank to a mode of excel- 
lence which the generality of the people who compose 
it never dream to be a duty, will by them be denom- 
inated and scouted as romantic. They will wonder why 
a man who ought to be like themselves, should affect 
: quite a different style of life, a deserte* and alien from 
the reign of fashion, should attempt uausual plans of 
doing good, and should put himself under.some extra- 
ordinary discipline of virtue — while yet every point in 
his system may be a dictate of reason and conscience, 
speaking in a voice heard by him alone. 

The irreligious will apply this epithet to the dete^ 
mination to make, and the zeal to inculcate, great ex- 
ertions and sacrifices for a purely moral ideal reward. 
Some gross and palpable prize is requisite to excite 
their energies ; and therefore self-denial repaid by con* 
science, beneficence without fame, and the delight of 
lesembling the Divinity, appear visionary felicities. 

The epithet will be in readiness for application to a 

17* 
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man who feeis it an imperious duty to realize, as fiur 
as possible, and as soon as possible, every thing which 
he approves and applauds in theory. You will often 
hear a circle of perhaps respectable persons agreeing 
entirely that this one ttiing spoken of is a worthy prin- 
ciple of action, and that other an estimable quality, 
and a third a sublime excellence, who would be 
amazed at your fanaticism, if you were to adjure them 
thus : ^' My friends, from this moment you are bound, 
from this moment we are all bound, on peril of the 
displeasure of Grod, to realize in ourselves, to the last 
possible extent, all that we have thus in good faith de- 
liberately applauded." Through some fatal defect of 
conscience, there is a very general feeling, regarding 
the high order of moral and religious attainments, that 
though it is a happy exaltation to possess them, yet it is 
perfectly safe to stop contented where we are, on a &r 
lower ground. One is confounded to hear irritable 
persons praising a character of self-command ; persons 
who trifle away their days professing to admire the in- 
stances of a strenuous improvement of time ; rich per- 
sons lavishing fine words on examples of beneficence 
which they know to be far surpassing themselves, 
though perhaps with no larger means ; and all express- 
ing deep respect for the men who have been most emi- 
nent in piety ; — and yet all this apparently with the 
ease of a perfect freedom from any admonition of con- 
science, that they are themselves standing in the very 
serious predicament of having to choose, whether they 
will henceforward earnestly and practically aim at these 
higher attainments, or resign themselves to be found 
wanting in the day of final account 

Finally, in the application of this epithet, but little 
allowance is generally made for the great difference 
between a man's entertaining high designs and hopes 
fat himself alone, and his entertaining them relative to 
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othei peraons. It might be very romantic for a man 
to reckon on effecting such designs with respect to 
others, as it may be reasonable to meditate for himself. 
If he feels the powerful habitual impulse of conviction, 
urging and animating him to the highest attainments 
of wisdom and excellence, he may perhaps justly hope 
to approach them himself, though it would be most ex- 
travagant to extend the same hope to all the persons to 
whom he may wish and try to impart the impulse. I 
specify the strictly personal attainments, wisdom and 
excellence^ for the reason that, besides the difference in 
probability of realization, between large schemes and 
hopes as indulged by a man for himself or entertained 
for others, there is a distinction to be made in respect to 
such as he might entertain only for himself. His ex- 
traordinary plans and expectations for himself might 
be of such a nature as to depend on other persons for 
their accomplishment, and might therefore be as ex- 
travagant as if other persons alone, persons in no de- 
gree at his command, had been their object Or, on 
the contrary, they may be of a kind which shall not 
need the co-operation of other persons, and may be re* 
alized independently of their will. The design of ac- 
quiring immense riches, or becoming the commander 
of an army, or a person of high official importance in 
national affairs, must in its progress be dependent on 
other men in incalculably too many points and ways 
for a considerate man to presume that he shall be fortu- 
nate in them all. But the schemes of eminent personal 
improvement, depending comparatively little on the 
will, capacity, or conduct of other persons, are romantic 
only when there is some fatal intellectual or moral de* 
bet in the individual himself who has adopted them. 



ESSAY IV. 



ON SOME OF THE CAUSES BY WHICH EVAN* 
GEUCAL RELIGION HAS BEEN RENDERED UN« 
ACCEPTABLE TO PERSONS OF CULTIVATED 
''ASTE. 



LETTER I. 



KY DEAR FRIEND, 



It is striking to observe, under what various forms 
of character men are passing through this introductory 
season of their being, to enter on its future greater 
stage. Some one of these, it may be presumed, is 
more eligible than all the rest for proceeding to that 
greater stage ; and to ascertain which it is, must be felt 
by a wise man the most important of his inquiries. 
We, my friend, are persuaded that the inquiry, if made 
in good faith, will soon terminate, and that the chris 
tian character will be selected as the only one, in which 
it is wise to advance to the entrance on the endless 
futurity. Indeed the assurance of our permanent ex- 
istence itself rests but on that authority which dictates 
also the right introduction to it 

The christian character is simply a conformity to 
the whole religion of Christ This implies a cordial 
admission of that whole religion ; but it meets, on the 
contrary, in many minds not denying it to be a com* 
manication from God, a disposition to shrini*. from 
•ome of its peculiar properties and distinctions or an 
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efibrt to displace or neutralize them. I am not now to 
lei^rn that the substantial cause of this is that repug* 
nance in human nature to what is purely divine, which 
revelation affirms, and all history proves, and which 
perhaps some .of the humiliating points of the chris- 
tian system are more adapted to provoke, than any 
other thing that bears the divine impress. Nor do i 
need to be told how much this chief cause has /uded 
.and aggravated the power of those subordinate onea^ 
.which may have conspired to prevent the success of 
evangelical religion among a class of persons that I 
have in view, I mean those of refined taste, whose 
feelings, concerning what is great and excellent, have 
been disciplined to accord to a literary or philosophical 
standard. But even had there been less of this natural 
aversion in such minds, or had there been none, some 
of the causes which have acted on them would have 
tended, necessarily, to produce an efiect injurious to the 
claims of pure Christianity. — ^I wish to illusuate several 
of these causes, afler briefly describing the antichristian 
feelings in which I have observed that effect 

It is true that many persons of taste have, without 
any formal disbelief of the christian truth, so little con- 
cern about religion in any shape, that the unthinking 
dislike to the evangelical principles, occasionally rising 
and passing among their transient moods of feeling 
with no distinctness of apprehension, hardly deserves 
to be described. These are to be assigned, whatevei 
may be their faculties or improvements, to the multi- 
tude* of triflers relatively to the gravest concerns, on 
whom we can pronounce only the general condemna- 
.don of irreligion, their feelings not being sufficiently 
marked for a more discriminative censure. But the 
aversion is of a more defined character, as it exists in 
a mind too serious for the follies of the world and the 
neglect of all religion, and in which the very sentiment 
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itself becomes, at times^ the subject of painful and ap* 
prehensive reflection^ from an internal monition that it 
18 an unhappy sjrmptom, if the truth should be that 
the religious system which excites the displaeency, has 
really the sanction of divine revelation. If a person 
in this condition of mind disclosed himself to you, he 
would describe how the elevated sentiment, inspired by 
the tontemplation of other sublime subjects, i£ con- 
founded, and sinks mortified into the heart, when tiiis 
new subject is presented to his view. It seems to re- 
quire almost a total change of his mental habits to ad- 
mit this as the most interesting subject of all, while yet 
he dares not reject the authority which supports its 
claim. The dignity of religion, as a general and re- 
fined speculation, he may have long acknowledged ; 
but it appears to him as if it lost that aspect of dignity, 
m taking the specific form of the evangelical system ; 
just as if an ethereal being were reduced to combine 
his radiance and subtility with an earthly conformation. 
He is aware that religion in the abstract, or in other 
words, the principles which constitute the obligatory 
relation of all intelligent creatures to the Supreme 
Being, must receive a special modification, by means 
of the addition of some other principles, in order to 
become a peculiar religious economy for a particular 
race of those creatures, especially for a race low in 
rank and corrupted in nature. And the christian rev- 
elation assigns the principles by which this religion in 
the abstract, the religion of the universe, is thus modi- 
fied into the peculiar form required for the nature and 
condition of man. But when he contemplates some of 
these principles, framed on an assumption, and con- 
veying a plain declaration of an ignominious and 
deplorable audition of our nature, he can hardly help 
Trotting that, even if our condition ^ so degraded, 
the system of ourrelatioof with the Divinity, though 



coa8titttted;accordiiig and in ad^itatioQ to. that degiadad 
state, 18 not an economy of a brighter character. Tha 
gpapel indeed appears to him like the image in Neba- 
chadnezsar's dream ,* it is refulgent with a head of gold ; 
the sublime truths or facts of religious theory, whieh 
stand antecedent and superior to every peculiarity of 
the special dispensations of religion, are luminously 
exhibited ; but the doctrines which are added as dis- 
tinctive of the peculiar circumstances of the christian 
economy, appear less splendid, and as if descending to- 
wards the qualities of iron and clay. If he must admit 
this portion of the system as a part of the truth, his 
feelings amount to the wish that a different theory had 
been true. It is therefore with a degree of shrinking 
reluctance that he sometimes adverts to the ideas pecu- 
liar to the gospel. He would willingly lose this spe- 
cific scheme of doctrines in a more general theory of 
religion, instead of resigning every wider speculation 
for this scheme, in which God has comprised, and dis- 
tinguished by a very peculiar character, all the religion 
which he wills to be known, or to be useful, to our 
world. It is not a welcome conviction, that the gospel, 
instead of being a modification of religion exhibited in 
competition with others, and subject to choice or re- 
jection according to his taste, is peremptorily and ex- 
clusively tike religion for our lapsed race ; insomudi 
that he who has not a religion conformed to the model 
in the New Testament does not stand in the only right 
and safe relation to the Supreme Being. He suffers 
himself to pass the year in a dissatisfied uncertainty, 
and a criminal neglect of deciding, whether his cold 
reception of the specific views of Christianity will reil- 
der unavailing his regard for those more general truths, 
reqpecting the Deity, moral rectitude, and a future state, 
which are necessarily at the basis of the system. He 
is afiaid to examine and determinathe question, whetlb 
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* er he may with impunity r^ in a scheme compoied 
of the general principles of wisdom and Firtne, selected 
from the christian oracles and the speculations of phihM- 
ophy, harmonized by reason, and embellished by taste. 
If it were safe, he would much rather be the dignified 
professor of such a philosophic refinement on Christian- 
ity, than yield himself a submissive and wholly con- 
formed disciple of Jesus Christ This refined system 
would be clear of the undesirable peculiarities of chris- 
tian doctrine, and it would also allow some difi^nt 
ideas of the nature of moral excellence. He would not 
be so explicitly condemned for indulging a disposition 
io admire and imitate some of those models of char- 
acter which, however opposite to pure christian excel- 
lence, the world has always idolized. 

I wish I could display, in the most forcible manner, 
the considerations which show how &r audi a state of 
mind is wrong. But my object is, to remark on a few 
of the causes which may have contributed to it 

I do not, for a moment, place among these causes 
that continual dishonour which the religion of Christ 
has sufifered through the corrupted institutions, and the 
depraved character of individuals or communities, of 
what is called the christian world. Such a man as I 
have supposed, understands what the dictates and ten- 
dency of that religion really are, so far at least, that in 
contemplating the bigotry, persecution, hjrpocrisy, and 
worldly ambition, which have been fotced as an oppro- 
brious adjunct on Christianity during all ages of its 
occupancy on earth, his mind dissevers, by a decisive 
glance of thought, all these evils, and the pretended 
christians who are accountable for them, from the 
religion which is as distinct ftom them as the Spirit 
that pervades all things is pure from matter and from 
sin. In his view, these odious things and these wicked 
men, that have arrogated and defiled the christi an name^ 
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sink out of sight through a chtem Bite Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, and leare the camp and the cause holy, 
though they leave the numbers small. It needs so 
very moderate a share of discernment, in a protestant 
country at least, where a well-known volume exhibits 
the religion itself, genuine and entire as it came from 
heaven, to perceive the essential disunion and antipathy 
between it and all these abominations, that to take them 
as congenial and inseparable, betrays, in every instance, 
a detestable Tvant of principle, or a most wretched 
want of sense. The defect of cordiality toward the 
religion of Christ, in the persons that I am accusing, 
does not arise from this debility or this injustice. They 
would not be less equitable to Christianity than they 
would to some estimable man, whom they would not 
esteem the less because villains tiiat hated him, knew, 
however, so well the excellence of his name and char- 
acter, as gladly to avail themselves of them in any way 
they could to aid their schemes, or to shelter their 
crimes. — ^But indeed these remarks are not strictly to 
the' purpose ;. since the prejudice which a weak or cor- 
rupt mind receives from such a view of the christian 
history, operates, as we see by facts, not discriminately 
against particular characteristics of Christianity, but 
against the whole system, and leads toward a denial of 
its divine origin. On the contrary, the class of persons 
now in question fully admit its divine authority, but 
feel a repugnance to some of its most peculiar dis- 
tinctions. These peculiarities 'they may wish, as 1 
have said, to refine away ; but in moments of impartial 
seriousness, are constrained to admit something very 
near at least to the conviction, of their being inseparable 
from the sacred economy. This however fails to subdue 
or conciliate the heart; and the dislike to some of the 
parts has often an influence on the affections in regard 
to the whole. That portion of the system which they 

18 
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think they caidd admire, in admitted with the coldneea 

of a mere speculative assent, froip the effect of ^the 
intruding recollection of its being combined with some- 
thing else which they cannot admire. Those distinctions 
from which they recoil, are chiefly comprised in that 
▼iew of Christianity which, among a large proportion 
of the professors of it, is denominated in a somewhat 
specific sense. Evangelical ; and therefore I have adopted 
this denomination in the title of this letter. Christianity 
taken in this view contains — a humiliating estimate of 
the moral condition of man, as a being radically corrupt 
— the doctrine of redemption from that condition by 
the merit and sufierings of Christ — ^the doctrine of a 
divine influence being necessary to transform the char- 
acter of the human mind, in order to prepare it for a 
higher station in the universe— and a gmnd moral 
peculiarity by which it insists on humility, penitence, 
and a separation from the spirit and habits of the 
world. — ^I do not see any necessity for a more formai 
and amplified description of that mode of understanding 
Christianity which has acquired the distinctive epithet 
Evangelical ; and which is not, to say the least, more 
discriminatively designated among the scofling part of 
the wits, critics, and theologians of the day, by the 
terms Fanatical, Calvinistical, Methodistical. 

I may here notice that, though the greater share of 
the injurious influences on which I may remark operates 
more pointedly against the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, yet some of them are perniciously efiectual 
against its moral sentiments and laws, which are of a 
tenour corresponding to the principles it prescribes to 
our faith. I would observe also, that though I have 
specified the more refined and intellectual class of minds, 
as indisposed to the religion of Christ by the causes on 
irtiich I may comm 3nt, and though I keep them chiefly 
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in view, yet the influence of m^rn^ of these causes ex 
tends in a degree \o many persons of subordinate men* 
tal la^k. 



LETTER II. 

In the view of an intelligent and honest mind the 
religion of Christ stands as clear of all connexion with 
the corruption of men, and churches, and ages, as when 
it was first revealed. It retains its purity like Moses 
in Egypt, or Daniel in Babylon, or the Saviour of the 
world himself while he mingled with scribes and phari- 
sees, or publicans and sinners. But though it thus 
instantly and totally separates itself from all appearance 
of relation to the vices of bad men, a degree of eflbrt 
may be required in order to display it, or to view it in 
an equally perfect separation from the weakness of good 
ones. It is in reality no more identified with the one 
than with the other ; its essential sublimity is as in- 
capable of being reduced to littleness, as its purity is 
of uniting with vice. But it may have a vital con- 
nexion with a weak mind, while it necessarily disowns 
a wicked one ; and the qualities of that mind with 

which it confessedly unites itself will much more seem 
to adhere to it, than of that with which all its principles 
are plainly in antipathy. It will be more natural to 
take those persons who are acknowledged the real 
subjects of its influence, as illustrations of its nature, 
than those on whom it is the heaviest reproach that 
they pretend to be its friends. The perception of its 
nature and dignity must be clear and absolute, in tlM 
man who can observe it under the appearance it acquires 
in intimate combination with the thoughts, feelings 
and language of its disciples, without ever losing sight 
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.of its own essential qualities and lustre. No ponilda 
associations indeed can diminish the grandeur of some 
parts of the christian system. The doctrine of im- 
mortality, for instance, cannot be reduced to take even 
a transient appearance of littleness, by the meanest or 
most uncouth words and images that shall ever be 
employed to represent it But some other things in 
the system have not the same obvious philosophic 
dignity ; and these are capable of acquiring, from the 
mental defects of their believers, such associations as 
will give a character much at variance with our ideas 
of magnificence, to so much as they constitute of the 
evangelical economy. One of the causes therefore 
which I meant to notice, as having excited in persons 
of taste a sentiment unfavourable to the reception of 
evangelical religion, is, that this is the religion of many 
weak and uncultivated minds. 

The schools of philosophy have been composed of 
men of superior faculties and extensive accomplish- 
ments, who could sustain, by eloquence and capacious 
thought, the dignity of the favourite themes j so that 
the proud distinctions of the disciples and advocates ap- 
peared as the attributes of the doctrines. The adepts 
could attract refined and aspiring spirits by proclaiming, 
that the temple of their goddess was not pro&ned by 
being a rendezvous for vulgar men. On the contrary, 
it is the beneficent distinction of the gospel, that though 
it is of a magnitude to interest and to surpass angelic 
investigation^ (and therefore assuredly to pour contempt 
on the pride of human intelligence rejecting it for its 
meanness,) it is yet most expressly sent to the class 
which philosophers have always despised. And a good 
man feels it a cause of grateful joy, that a communi- 
cation has come from heaven, adapted to efiect the hap- 
piness of multitudes in spite of natural debility or ne* 
glected education. While he observes that confined 
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capacities do not preclude the entrance, and the perma 
nent residence, of that sacred combination of truth ana 
power, which finds no place in the minds of many phi* 
Icsophers, and wits, and statesmen, he is grateful to 
him who has ^ hidden these things from the wise and 
prudent, and revealed them to babes." 

But it is not to be denied that the natural conse- 
quence foUowis. Contracted and obscured in its abode, 
the inhabitant will appear, as the sun through a misty 
sky, with but little of its magnificence, to a man who 
can be content to receive his impression of the intel- 
lectual character of the religion from the form of itM 
manifestation made from the minds of its disciples j 
and, in doing so, can indol^itly and perversely allow 
himself to regard its weakest display as its truest image. 
In taking such a dwelling, the religion seems to imitate 
what was prophesied of its author, that, when he 
should be seen, there would be no beauty that he 
should be desired. This humiliation is inevitable ; for 
unless miracles were wrought, to impart to the less in- 
tellectual disciples an enlarged power of thinking, the 
evangelic truth must accommodate itself to the dimen- 
sions and habitudes of their minds. And perhaps the 
exhibitions of it will come forth with more of the 
character of those minds, than of its own celestial dis- 
tinctions : insomuch that if there were no declaration 
of the sacred system, but in the forms of conception 
and language in which they give it forth, even a candid 
man might hesitate to admit it as the most glorious gift 
of heaven. Happily, he finds its quality declared by 
other oracles ; but while from them he receives it in 
its own character, he is tempted to wish he could 
detach it from all the associations which he feels it has 
acquired from the humbler exhibition. And he* does 
not greatly wonder that other men of the same irV)l- 
jeetual habits, and with a less candid solicitude o 
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teeeive with tunplicity every thing thiU really cocaes 
from God, should have admitted a prejudice froia these 
associations. 

They would not make this impression on a map 
already devoted to the religion of Jesus Christ Nc 
passion that has become predominant is ever cooled bj 
any thing which can be associated with its object, whili 
that object itself continues unaltered. The passion ii 
even willing to verify its power, and the merit of that 
which interests it, by sometimes letting the unpleasing 
associations surround and touch the object &r an 
instant, and then chasing them away ; and it welcomes 
with augmented attachment that object coming forth 
from them unstained ; as happy spirits at the last 
day will receive with joy their bodies recovered from 
the dust in a state of purity that will leave every thing 
belonging to the dust behind. A zealous christian 
exults to feel in contempt of how many counteracting 
circumstances he can still love his religion ; and that 
this counteraction, by exciting his understanding to 
make a more defined estimate of its excellence, has 
resulted in his loving it the more. It has now in some 
degree even pre-occupied those avenues of taste and 
imagination, by which alone the ungracious eflect of 
associations could have been admitted. The thing 
itself is close to his mind, and therefore the causes 
which would have misrepresented it by coming be- 
tween, have lost their power. As he hears the sentiments 
of sincere Christianity from the weak and illiterate, he 
says to himself— All this is indeed little, but I am 
happy to feel that the subject itself is great, and that 
this. humble display of it cannot nake it appear to me 
different from what I absolutely know U to be ; any 
more than a clouded atmosphere can diminish my idea 
of the grandeur of the heavens, afler I have so oflen 
beheld the pure azure, and the host of stars. I am 
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flad that it has in this man all the cooaoIatoTyand att 
the purifyiag efficacy, which I wish that my mora 
elevated views of it may not fail to have in me. Thi9 
is the chief end for which a divine communication can 
have been granted to the world. If this religion, in- 
stead of being designed to make its disciples pure and 
happy amidst their littleness, had required to receive 
lustre from their mental dignity, it would have been 
sent to none of us. At least, not to me ; for though I 
would be grateful for my intellectual advantage over 
my uncultivated fellow-christian, I am conscious that the 
noblest forms of thought in which I apprehend, or 
could represent the subject, do but contract its am- 
plitude, do but depress its sublimity. Those superior 
spirits who are said to rejoice over the first proof of 
the efficacy of divine truth, have rejoiced over its in- 
troduction, even in so humble a form, into the mind 
of this man, and probably see in fact but little dif- 
ference, in point of speculative greatness, between his 
manner of viewing and illustrating it and mine. If 
Jesus Christ could be on earth as before, he would 
receive this disciple, and benignantly approve, for its 
operation on the heart, that faith in his doctrines, which 
men of taste might be tempted to despise for its want 
of intellectual refinement And since all his true dis- 
ciples are destined to attain greatness at length, the 
time is coming, when each pious, though now contracted 
mind, will do justice to this high subject Meanwhile, 
such as this subject will appear to the intelligence of 
immortals, and such as it will be expressed in their 
eloquence, such it really is now ; and I should deplore 
the perversity of my mind, if I felt more disposed to 
take the character of the religion from that style of its 
exhibition in which it appears humiliated, than from 
that in which I am assured it will be sublime. I^ while 
we are all advancing to meet the revelations of eternity, 
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I hare atnofe ymi and comprehensive idea than these 
less privileged christians, of the glory of our religion, as 
displayed in the New Testament, and if I can much 
more delightfully participate the sentiments which do> 
vout genius has uttered in the contemplation of it, I 
am therefore called upon to excel them as much in da- 
TOtedness to this religion, as I have a more luminous 
view of its excellence. 

Let the spirit of the evangelical system once have 
the ascendency, and it may thus defy the threatening 
mischief of disagreeable associations with its principles ; 
as the angels in the hoase of Lot repelled the base as* 
sailants. But it requires a most extraordinary cogency 
of conviction, and indeed more than simple intellectual 
conviction, to obtain a cordial reception for these prin- 
ciples, if such associations are in prepossession of the 
mind. And that they should be so in the man of taste 
is not wonderful, if 3rou consider how early, how often, 
and by what diversities of the same general cause, they 
may have been made on him. As the gospel com- 
prises an ample assemblage of intellectual views, and 
as the greater number of christians are inevitably inca- 
pable of presenting them in a dignified character of 
conception and language from the same causes which 
disqualify them to do such justice to other intellectual 
subjects, it is not improbable that far the greater 
number of expressions which he has heard in his whole 
life, have been utterly below the subject Obviously 
this is a very serious circumstance ; for if he had heard 
OS much spoken on any other subject of high intel- 
lectual rank, as moral philosophy, or poetry, or rhetoric, 
in which perhaps he now takes great interest, and if a 
similar proportion of what he had heard had been as 
much below the subject, it is prooable that he and the sub- 
ject would have remained strangers. And it is a melan- 
eholy deposition against the human heart, that fewer 
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onfiiToarable aaaociatiooa will cause it to recoil from the 
gospely than frooxany other subject which comes with 
high claims. 

The prejudicial influence of mental deficiency or 
meanness associated with evangelical doctrine, may 
hare beset him in many ways. For instance, he has 
met with some zealous christians, who not only were 
very slightly acquainted with the evidences of the 
truth, and the illustrations of the reasonableness, of 
their religion, but who actually felt no interest in the 
inquiry. Perhaps more than one individual attempted 
to deter him from pursuing it, by suggesting that in- 
quiry either implies doubt, which was pronounced a 
criminal state of mind, or will probably lead to it, as a 
judgment on the profane inquisitiveness which, on such 
a subject, is not satisfied with implicitly believing. An 
attempt to examine the foundation would be likely to 
end in a wish to demolish the structure. 

He may sometimes have heard the discourse of sin 
cere christians, whose religion involved no intellectual 
exercise, and, strictly speaking, no subject of intellect 
Separately from their feelings, it had no definition, no 
topics, no distinct succession of views. And if he or 
some other person attempted to talk on some part of 
the religion Uself, as a thing definable and important 
independently of the feelings of any individual, and as 
consisting in a vast congeries of ideas, concerning the 
divine government of the world, the relations of ra- 
tional creatures with the Creator, the general nature 
of the economy disclosed by the Messiah, the system 
of moral principles and rules, and the greatness of the 
future prospects of man, they seemed to have no con* 
eem in thai religion, and impatiently interrupted such 
discourse with the dbeervation-^That is not experi- 
ence. 

Otfaexs.he has heard continoally recurring to two oi 
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three points of opinion, adopted perhaps in servile «1 
diction to a system, or perhaps by some chance seuort 
of the individual's preference, and asserted to be the 
life and essence of Christianity. These opinions he 
has heard zealously though not argumentatively de» 
fended, even when they were not attacked or question* 
ed. If they 1967V called in question, it was an evidence 
not less of depraved principle than of perverted judg^ 
ment All other religious truths were represented as 
deriving their authority and importance purely from 
these, and as being so wholly included and subordinatOi 
that it is needless and almost impertinent to give them 
a distinct attention. The neglect of constantly repeat* 
ing and enforcing these opinions was said to be the 
chief cause of the comparative failure of the efibrts to 
promote Christianity in the world, and of the decay of 
particular religious societies. Though he perhaps 
could not perceive how these points were essential to 
Christianity, even admitting them to be true, they were 
made the sole and decisive standard for distinguishing 
between a genuine and a false profession of it And 
p^haps they were applied in eager haste to any sen* 
timent which he happened to express concerning re* 
ligion, as a test of its quality, and a proof of its cor« 
ruptness. 

Instances may have occurred in which he has ob» 
served some one idea or doctrine, that was not the dis* 
tinctiver peculiarity of any system, to have so monopo* 
lized the mind, thait every conversation, firom whatever 
point of the compass it started, was certain to find its 
way to the favourite topic, while he was sometimes fret* 
ted, s6metitne8 amused, never much improved, by ol^ 
serving its instinctive progress to the appointed place. 
If his situation and connexions rendered it unavoidable 
lor him often to hear thii unfortunate manner of di» 
conning on ieligk>i|^'his mad probably fell into a 
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fault very similar to that of his weil-meaning acquaint 
lance. As this worthy man could never speak on the 
subject without soon bringing the whole of it down to 
one particular point, so the indocile and recusant audi- 
tor became unable to think on the subject without ad- 
Terting immediately to the narrow illustration of it ex- 
hibited by this one man ; insomuch that this image of 
•ombined penury and conceit became established in his 
mind as representative of the subject. In consequence 
of this connexion of ideas, he perhaps became disin- 
clined to think on the subject at aU ; or, if he was dis- 
posed or constrained to think of it, he was so averse to 
let his views of chrislianity thus converge to the little- 
ness of a point, that he laboured to expand them till 
they lost all specifically evangelical distinctions in the 
wideness of generality and abstraction. 

Again, the majority of christians are precluded, by 
their ccmdition in life, from any considerable acquiro- 
mei^ of generaJ knowledge. It would be unpardon- 
able in the more cultivated man not to make the large 
allowance for the natural effect of this on the extent of 
iheir religious ideas. But it shall have happened, that 
he has met with numbers who had no inconsiderable 
means, both in the way of money, judging by their 
unnecessary expenses, and of leisure, judging by the 
quantity of tiine consumed in trivial talk, or in need- 
less sleep, to furnish their minds with various informa- 
tion, but who were quite on a level, in this respect, 
with those of the humblest rank. They never even 
inspected that knowledge could have any connexion 
with religion ; or that they could not be as clearly and 
comprehensively in possession of the great subject as a 
man whose faculties had been exercised, and whose 
ittended acquaintance with things would supply an 
ample diversity of ideas illustrative of religion. Ho 
luis iMsrhiips even heard them make a kind of merit of 
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tbeir JndifleTeace to knowledge, as if it were llie proof 
or the result of a higher value for religion. If ther# 
was ventured a hint of reprehensive wonder at theil 
reading so little, and within so very confined a scope, 
it would be replied, that they thought it enough (o 
road the Bible \ as if it were possible for a person 
whose mind fixes with inquisitive attention on what it 
before him, to read through the Bible without thou- 
sands of such questions being started in his thoughts, 
as can be answered only from sources of information 
eilraneous to the Bible. But he perceived that this 
leading the Bible was no work of inquiring thought ] 
and indeed he has commonly found, that those who 
bare no wish for any thing like a general improve- 
ment in knowledge, have no disposition for the real 
business of thinking even in religion, and that their 
discourse on that subject is. the exposure of intellectual 
poverty. He has seen them live on for a number of 
years content with the same confined views, the same 
meagre list of topics, and the same uncouth religious 
language. In so considemble a space of time, the ha- 
bitual inquisitiveness after various truth would have 
given much more clearness to their faculties, and much 
more precision to the articles of their belief They 
might have ramified the few leading articles, into a 
rich variety of subordinate principles and important 
inferences. They might have learned to place the 
christian truth in all those combinations with the other 
parts of our knowledge, by which it is enabled to pre> 
sent new and striking aspects, and to multiply its argu- 
ments to the understanding, and its appeals to the heart 
They might have enrxhed themselves by rendering 
nature, history, and the present views of the moral 
world, tributary to the illustration and the efiect of their 
religion. But they neglected, and even despised, all 
thene means of enlarging their ideas of a subject which 
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diey ^fesfted to luM of iofioiie itt^pmrnte, Y^ 
perbape^ if thj^ astaa of jngtore iatellectual habits showea 
but littiqioterest iaconvemiog with them on that aub* 
jecti^iM' aeemed iateolioaally to avoid it, thi$ wae coa* 
«4ered a^ puce- aversioa to religion; and what had 
been^iviiBteresting to him as doctrine, then became re* 
Ysiting aa reproo£* 

He may not unfrequeptly have heard worthy but 
illiterate persons expressing their utmost adroirati<m of • 
sayings, passages in books, or public discourses, which 
he could not help perceiving to be hardly sense, or to 
be the dictates of conceit, or to be common-place in« 
flated to fustian. While on the other hand, if ke has 
introduced a &vourite passage, or an admired book, 
they have perhaps acknowledged no perception of its, 
beauty, or e^cpressed a doubt of its tendency, from its 
not being in canonical diction. Or perhaps they havo 
directly avowed that they could not unden^nd it, in a 
manner plainly implying that therefore it could be of 
no value. Possibly when he has expressed his high, 
admiration of some of the views of the gospel, not 
ordinarily recognised or exhibited, and bearing what I 
may perhaps call a philosophical aspect, (such, for 
instance, as struck the mind of Rousseau,) he has been* 
mortified to find, that some peculiar and even sublime 
distinctions of the religion of Christ are lost to many, 
of his disciples, from being of , too abstract a kind for 
the apprehension of any but improved and intellectual 
men. 

If he bad generally found in t|)ose professed chris^ 
tians whose mental powers and attainments were small, 
a candid humility, instructing them, while expressing 
their animated gratitude for what acquaintance with 



• I own that what I said of Jesiu Chrki's gladly Teoebing ott« 
•rthe hwMm uiftelkctiial older for bk dnciple, wonU b» hoi liMte 
•f^dk^Ue to aonio of the chancten that I desqribe, 
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ndigiOD tlMjr bad been enabled to attain, and for tbt 
iimnortal bopes sprioging from it, to feoL tbat tbey kad 
but a oonfiaed view of a subject wbicb is of immense 
variety and magnitude, be migbt have been ux> much 
pleased by this amiable temper to be muck repelled 
by the defisctive character of their conceptions and ex* 
pressions. But often, on the contrary, they may ha?c 
shown such a complacent assurance of sufficiency in 
the little sphere, as if it self-evidently comprised every 
thing which it is possible, or which it is of consequence 
for any mind to see in the christian religion. They 
were like persons who should doubt the information 
that myriads more of slars can be seen through a tele- 
scope than they ever beheld, and who should have no 
euriosity to try. 

Many christians may have appeared to him to attack 
an extremely dispioportionate importance to the precise 
modes of religious observances, not only in the hour of 
controversy respecting them, when they are always ex- 
travagantly magnified, but in the habitual course of 
their religious references. These modes may be either 
such as are adhered to by communities and sects of 
christians, perhaps as their respective marks of dis- 
tinction from one another ; or any smaller ceremonial 
peculiarities, devised and pleaded for by particular in- 
dividuals or families. 

Certain things in the religious habits of some chris* 
tians may have disgusted him excessively. Every thing 
which could even distantly remind him of grimace, 
would inevitably do this; as, for instancej a solemn 
lifting up of the eyes, artificial impulses of th6 breath, 
grotesque and regcQated gestures and postures in relig- 
k>us exercises, an affected faltering of the voice, and, f 
might ad4 abrupt religious exclanuitk>ns in common 
diseoiuBa, though they were «ven benedictions to the^ 
Almighty, which he Has often heard so ill-timed as to 
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have an irreveient and almost a ludicrous effect In a 
man of correct and refined taste, the happiest improve* 
ment in point of veneration for genuine religion will 
produce no tolerance for such habits. Nor will the di^ 
like to them be lessened by ever so perfect a conviction 
of the sincere piety of any of the persons who have 
fallen into them. I shall be justified in lapng great 
stress on this particular ; for I have known instances of 
extreme mischief done to the feelings relative to religion, 
in young persons especially, through the continued ir- 
ritation of disgust caused by such displeasing habits 
deforming personal piety. 

In the conversation of illiterate christians the sup- 
posed man of taste has perhaps frequently heard the 
most unfortunate metaphors and similes, employed to 
explain or enforce evangelical sentiments; and prob- 
ably, if he twenty times recollected one of those senti- 
ments, the repulsive figure was sure to recur to his im- 
agination. If he has heard so many of these, that each 
christian topic has acquired its appropriate ofiensive 
images, you can easily conceive what a lively percep- 
tion of the importance of the subject itself must be 
requisite to overcome the disgust of the associations. 
The feeling accompanying these topics, as connected 
with these distasteful ideas, will be somewhat like that 
which spoils the pleasure of reading a noble poet, Yir-' 
ip\ for instance, when each admired passage recalls the 
phrases and images into which it has been degraded in 
that kind of imitation denominated travesty. It may be 
added, that the reluctance to think of the subject be- 
cause it is connected with these ideas, strengthens that 
connexion. For often the striving not to dwell on the 
disagreeable images, produces a mischievous reaction 
Ky which they press in more forcibly. The tenacity 
with which ideas adhere to the mind, is in proportion 
fti'tlie degree of interest, whether pleasing or unpleaa- 
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Uif, with whick they aflbct *t ] aod an idea caooot well 
excite a stronger kind of interest than the earnest wish 
to escape firom it If we conU cease to dislike it, it 
would soon cease to haunt us. It may also be cLserv* 
ed, that the infrequency of thinking on the evangelical 
sjibjectSy will confirm the injurious associations. The 
aame mental law prevails in regard to subjects as to 
persons. If any unfortunate incident, or any circum- 
stance of expression or conduct, displeased us in our 
first meeting with a person, it will be strongly recalled 
each time that we see him again, if wc meet him but 
seldom ; on the contrary, if our intercourse become fire* 
quent or habitual, such a first unpleasiug circumstancoi 
and others subsequent to it, may be forgotten. This 
observation might be of some use to a man who really 
wishes to neutralize in his mind the offensive associa- 
lions with evangelical subjects ; as he may be assured 
that one of the most effectual means would be, to make 
those subjects iamiliar by oAen thinking on them. 

While remarking on the effect of unpleasing images 
employed to illustrate christian principles, I cannot 
help wishing that religious teachers had the good taste 
k> avoid amplifying the metaphors of an undignified 
order, which may have a kind of coarse fitness for 
illustration, and are perhaps employed, in a short and 
transient way, in the Bible. I shall notice only that 
common one, in which the benefits and pleasures of 
religion are represented under the image of food. I 
do not recollect that in the Scriptures this metaphor ia 
ever drawn to a great length. But firom the facility of 
the process, it is not strange that it has been amplifiedf 
both in books and discourses, into the most extended 
parallel descriptions; exhausting the dining-room of 
images, and ransacking the language for aubstantivea 
and adjectives, to stimulate the spiritual pakte. The 
%nre is combined with so many terms in our hn* 
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guage, thai it will nnaToidably occar ; and the analogy 
briefly and simply suggested may sometimes assist the 
thought without lessening the subject. But it is de- 
grading to spiritual ideas to be extensiyely and syste- 
matically tmnsmuted, I might say cooked^ into sensual 
ones. The analogy between meaner and more digni- 
fied things should never be pursued further than one 
4Hr two points of obviously useful illustration ; for, if k 
be traced to every particular in which a resemblance 
can be found or £mcied, the meaner thing abdicates its 
humble office of merely indicating some qualities <rf 
the great one, and becomes formally its representative 
and equal By their being made to touch at all points, 
the meaner is constituted a scale to measure and to 
Umit the magnitude of the superior, and thus the im- 
portance of the one shrinks to the insignificance of the 
other. It will take some time for a man to recover 
any great degree of solemnity in thinking on the de- 
lights or the supports of rel%ion, after he has seen 
diem reduced into ail the forms of eating and drink- 
ing. In such detailed analogies it often happens, that 
the most fimctful, or that the coarsest points of the 
resemblance, remain longest in the thoughts. When 
the mind has been taught to descend to a low manner 
of considering divine truth, it will be apt to descend to 
the lowest. There is no such violent tendency to ab- 
etraction and sublimity, in the minds of the generality 
df readers and hearers, as to render it necessary to take 
any great pains for the purpose of retaining their ideas 
in some degree of alliance with matter. 

We are to acknowledge, then, the serious disadvan- 
tage under which evangelical religion presents itself to 
persons of mental refinement, with the associations 
which it has contracted from its uncultivated and is- 
fudiciotts professors. At the same time, it would be 
unjust not to obs^ve that some christians, of a tuV 
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ordinate intellectual order, are distingaished by saeli 
an nnaesuming simplicity, by eo much rectitude of 
conscience, and by a piety so warm and even exalted, 
as to leare a cultivated man convicted of a great per- 
version of feeling, if the fiiith, of which these are living 
representatives, did not appear to him in stronger at- 
tmctive association with their excellence, than in re- 
pulsive association with their intellectual inferiority. 
But I am supposing his mind to be in a perverted state, 
and am fiir from seeking to defend him. This suppo- 
sition however being made, I feel no surprise, on 
survepng the prevailing mental condition of evan- 
gelical communities, that this man has acquired an 
accumulation of prejudices against some of the distin- 
guishing features of the gospel. Permitting himself 
to feel as if the circumstances which thus diminish or 
distort an order of christian sentiments, were insepara- 
ble from it, he is inclined to regret that there should 
be any divine sanctions against his framing for himself, 
on the foundation of some selected principles in Christi- 
anity which he cannot but admire, but with a qualifjr* 
ing intermixture of foreign elements, a more liberalized 
scheme of religion. 

It was especially unfortunate, if, in the advanced 
stage of this man's perhaps highly cultivated youth, 
while he was exulting in the conscious enlargement of 
intellect, and the quickening and vivid perceptiveness 
of taste, but was still to be regarded as in a degree the 
subject of education, it was his lot to have the princi- 
ples of religion exhibited and inculcated in a repulsive 
language and cast of thought by the seniors of his 
family or acquaintance. In that case, the unavoidable 
frequency of intercourse must have rendered the coun- 
teractive operation of the unpleasing circumstances, 
associated wna christian trjitb, almost incessant. And 
.'I would naturally become continually stronger. Foi 
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tai habitSj would incite him to value and cherish them 
the more, and to cultivate them according to a standard 
still more foreign from all congeniality with his irr 
structors. These habits he began and continued to 
acquire from books of elegant sentiment or philosophi- 
cal speculation, which he read in disregard of the ad- 
vice, perhaps to occupy himself much more with works 
specifically religioua To such literary emplojrment 
and amusement he has again and again returned, with 
a delightful rebound from systematic common-places, 
whether delivered in private or in public instruction ] 
and has felt the full contrast between the force, lustre, 
and mental richness, brightening and animating the 
moral speculations or poetical visions of genius, and 
the manner in which the truths of the gospel had been 
conveyed. He was not serious and honest enough to 
make, when in retirement, any deliberate trial of ab- 
stracting these truths from the vehicle and combination 
in which they were thus unhappily set forth, and in a 
measure disguised, in order to see what they would 
appear in a better form. This change of form he was 
competent to efiect, or, if he was not, he had but a 
very small portion of that mental superiority, of which 
he was congratulating himself that his disgusts were 
an evidence. But his sense of the duty of doing this 
was perhaps less cogent, from his perceiving that the 
evangelical doctrines were inculcated by his relations 
with no less deficiency of the means of proving them 
true, than of rendering them interesting ] and he could 
easily discern that his instructors had received the arti- 
cles of their faith implicitly from u class of teachers, or 
the standard creed of a religious community, without 
even . perhaps a subsequent exercise of reasoning to 
confirm what they had thus adopted. They believed 
these articles through the habit of hearing them, and 
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maintained them bjr the haWt of beliering them. Hi 
tecoil of his feelings, therefore, did not alarm his con* 
acience with the apprehension that it might be abso« 
lately the truth of God, that, under this uninviting 
form, he was loath to embrace. Unaided by such an 
impression already existing, and unarmed with a force 
^ argument to work conviction, the seriousness, per- 
haps sometimes harsh seriousness, of hb firiends, reite- 
rating the assertion of his mind being in a fatal condi* 
tion, till he should think and feel exactly as they did, 
was little likely to conciliate his repugnance. When 
sometimes their admonitions took the mild or pathetic 
tone, his respect for their piety, and his gratitude for 
their affectionate solicitude, had perhaps a momentary 
effect to make him earnestly wish he could renounce 
his intellectual fastidiousness, and adopt in pious sim- 
plicity all their feelings and ideas. But as the con- 
tracted views, the rude figures, and the mixture of sys- 
tematic and illiterate language, recurred, his mind 
Would again revolt, and compel him to say, This can- 
not, will not, be my mode of religion. 

Now, one wishes there had been some enlightened 
friend to say to such a man. Why will you not under- 
stand that there is no necessity for this to be the mode 
of your religion ? By what want of acuteness do yon 
fail to distinguish between the mode, (a mere extrinsic 
and accidental mode,) and the substance 7 In the world 
of nature you see the same elements wrought into the 
plainest and the most beautiful, into the most diminu- 
tive and the most majestic forma So the same simple 
principles of christian truth may ccnstitute the basis of 
a very inferior, or a very noble, order of ideas. The 
principles themselves have an essential quality which 
it not convertible ; but they were not imparted to man 
to be fixed in the mind as so many bare scientific propo* 
•itions, each confined to one single jmode of concepbon. 
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-withoat any collateral ideas, and to be always exptem 
ed in one unalterable form of words. They are placed 
there in order to spread out, if I might so express i^ 
into a great multitude and diversity of ideas and feel- 
ings. These ideas and feelings, forming round the 
pare simple principles, will correspond, and will make 
those principles themselves seem to correspond, to the 
meaner or the more dignified intellectual rank of the 
mind. Why will you not perceive, that if the subject 
takes so humble a style in its less intellectttal believers^ 
it is not that it cannot unfold greater proportions through 
a gradation of larger and still larger faculties, and with 
^cility occupy the whole capacity of the amplest. In 
the same manner as the ocean fills a gulf as easily as 
a creek ! Through this climax it retains an identity 
of its essential principles, and appears progressively a 
nobler thing only by gaining a position for more con 
spicuously displaying itself Why will you not go with 
it through this gradation, till you see it presented 2h a 
greatness of character adequate to the utmost that you 
can, without folly, attribute to yourself of large and 
improved faculty 1 Never fear lest the gospel should 
prove not sublime enough for the elevation of your 
thoughts. If you could attain an intellectual eminence 
from which you would look with pity on the rank you 
at present hold, you would still find the dignity of this 
-subject on your level, and rising above it. Do you 
doubt this ? What then do you think of snich spirits, 
for instance, as those of Milton and Pascal ? And by 
how many degrees of the intellectual scale shall yours 
surpass them, to authorize your feeling that to be little 
which they felt to be great? They were at times 
senfflble of the magnificence of christian truth, filling, 
distending, and exceeding, their Acuities, and could 
have wished for even greater powers to do it justice. 
hi their loftiest contemplations, they did not feel their 
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minds elevating the safajeet, bat the subject clerating 
their minds. Now consider that their views of the 
gospel were, in essence, the same with those of iti 
meanest sincere disciples; and that therefore many 
sentiments which, by their unhappy form, have dis 
gusted you so much, bore a faithful though humble 
analogy to the ideas of these illustrious christians. 
Why theui while hearing such sentiments, have yon 
not learnt the habit of recognising this analogy, and in 
pursuance of it casting your thought upward to the 
highest style of the subject, instead of abandoning the 
subject itself in the recoil from the unfortunate mode 
of presenting it? Have you not cause to fear that 
your dislike goes deeper than this exterior of its exhi- 
bition } For, else, would you not anxiously seek, and 
rejoice to meet, the divine subject in that transfigu- 
Tation of aspect by which its grandeur would thus be 
redeemed 1 

I would make a solemn appeal to the understanding 
and the conscience of such a man. I would say to 
him, Is it to the honour of a mind of taste, that it loses, 
when the religion of Christ is concerned, all the value 
of its discrimination) Do you not absolutely know 
that the littleness which you see investing that religion 
is adventitious ? Are you not certain that in hearing 
the discourse of such men, if they were now to be found, 
as those I have named, the evangelical truths would 
appear to you sublime, and that they cannot be less so 
in fact than they would appear as displayed from those 
minds? But even suppose that ihep also &iled, and 
that all modem christians, without exception, had con* 
spired to give an unattractive and unimpressive aspect 
to the subject of their profession, there is still the Chris- 
tian Revelation — may I not presume that you some- 
times read it? But this is to be .done in that state of 
•Qsceptible seriousness, without whkfa you will ha«e 
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iK» just ap]»eheii8ton of ita chantcter ; witLoat wkieli 
yott are W like an ignorant down who, happenrng to 
look at the heavens, perceives nothing mere awful in 
that immeaearable wilderness oi suns than in the row 
of lamps along the streets. If you do read that book, 
in the b^er state of feeling, I have no comprehension 
•of the c&nstitiition of your mind, if the first percepti^m 
would not be that of a simple venerable dignity, and 
if the second would not be that of a certain abiHraet 
undefinaUe magnificence ; a perception of something 
which, behind this simplicity, eipands into a greatness 
beyond the compass of your mind ; an impression like 
that with which a thoughtAil and imaginative man 
might be su[^)06ed to have looked on the countenance 
of Newton, feeling a kind of mystical absorption in the 
attempt to comprehend the magnitude of the soul re- 
siding Within that form. When in this state of smious 
susceptibility, have you not also perceived in the char* 
ncter and the manner of the first apostles of this truth, 
while they were declaring it, an expression of dignity, 
altogether difierent from that of other distinguished 
men, and much more elevated and unearthly % If you 
examined the cause, you perceived that the dignity 
mrose partly from their being employed as living ora- 
cles of this truth, and still more from their whole char- 
acters being pervaded by its spirit. And have you not 
been' sometimes conscious, for a moment, that if it po»- 
sessed your soul in the same manner as it did theirs, it 
would raise you to be one 6f the most excellent order 
of mortals % You would then stand forth in a combi- 
nation of sanctity, devotion, disinterestedness superiority 
to external things, energy, and aspiring, hope, in com- 
parison of .which the ambition of a conqueror, or the 
pride of a self-admiring philosopher, would be a very 
vulgar kind of dignity. You acknowledge these, rep* 
veasntatia-» to be just; you allow that the kind of 
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taMtmity which you hare sometimes peiceitecl in dM 
^aw Testament^ that the qualities of the apostolic 
spirit, and ibat Jhe intelleetual and moral greatness of 
aome modem christians, express the genaine character 
of the evangelical religion, shewing that character to 
be of great lustre. But then, is it notisiost distngono* 
•us in you to suffer the meanness which you^oiow lo 
be but associated and separable, to be admitted by your 
own mind as an excuse for its alienation from what ia 
^knowledged to be in itself the very contrary of mean- 
ness 1 Ought you not to turn on yourself with indig- 
nation at that want of rectitude which resigns you to 
the effect of these associations, or with contempt of the 
debility which tries in vain to break them } Is it lor 
fou to be offended at the mental weakness of christians^ 
you, whose intellectual vigouir, and whose sense of 
justice, but leave you to sink helpless in the fiutidioua- 
ness of sickly taste, and to lament that so many inferior 
epirits have been consoled and saved by this divine 
laith as to leave on it a soil which forbids your em* 
bracing it, even though your own salvation depend ? At 
the very same time perhaps this weakness takes the 
form of pride. Let that pride speak out ; it would be 
curious to hear it say, that your mental refinement per 
haps might have permitted you to take your ground on 
that eminence of the christian faith where Milton and 
Pascal stood, if so many humbler beings did not dis- 
grace it, by occupying the declivity and the vale. 

But afbr all, what need of referring to illustrious 
names ? as if the claims of that which you acknowl* 
Isdge to be from heaven should be made to depend on 
the number of those who have received it gracefully ; 
cr as if a rational being could calmly wait for his taste 
k) be conciliated, before he would embrace a system 
hf Hvhich his immortal interest is to be secured. The 
ifov«re^ Authority has signified what Uie 
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•hall be in the end, between the consequences of le* 
ceiving or not leceiving the evangelic declaration. It 
the difference so announced of su<^ small account that 
you would not, on serious consideration, be overwhelm* 
ed with wonder and shame, that so minor an interfer- 
ence as that of mere taste should so long have made 
you unjust to yourself in relation to what you are in 
progress to realize ? And if, persisting to decline an 
exercise of such faithful consideration, you go on a 
venture to meet a consequence unspeakably disastrous, 
will an unhallowed and proud refinement Appear to 
have been a worthy cause for which to incur it ? You 
deserve to be disgusted with a divine communication, 
and to lose all its benefits, if you can thus let every 
thing have a greater influence on your feelings con 
cerning it than its truth and importance, and if its ac 
cidental and separable associations with littleness, can 
counteract its essential inseparable ones with the Gov- 
ernor and Redeemer of the world, with happiness, and 
with eternity. With what compassion might you be 
iustly regarded by an illiterate but zealous christian, 
whose interest in the truths of the New Testament, at 
once constitutes the best felicity here, and securely ca^ 
ries him toward the kingdom of his Father ; while you 
are standing aloof, and perhaps thinking, that if he and 
all such as he were dead, you might, afler a while, ac- 
quire the spirit which should impel you also toward 
heaven. But why do you not feel your individual con* 
cern in this great subject as absolutely as if all men 
were dead, and you heard alone in the earth the voice 
of Grod ; or as if you saw, like the solitary exile of 
Patmos, an awful appearance of Jesus Christ and the 
visions of hereafter? What is it to yon that many 
christians hiave given an aspect of littleness to the gos- 
pel, or that a few have sustamed and exemplified iH 
•nUimity ) 
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LETTER IIL 

Arotheb. cam e which I thmk has tended to render 
Cfangelical religion lem acceptable to persons of taste, 
is the peculiarUy rf language adopted in the disoouises 
and books of its teachers, as well as in the religious 
conversation and correspondence of the majority of its 
adherents. I do not refer to any past age, when an 
ezcessire qaaintness deformed the composition of so 
many writers on religion and all other subjects ; my 
assertion is respecting the diction at present in use. 

The works collectively of the best writers in the 
language, of those especially who may be called the 
moderns of the language, have created and substantially 
fixed a standard of general phraseology. If any de- 
partment is exempted from the authority of this stand- 
ard, it is the low one of humour and bufibonery, in 
which the writer may coin and fashion phrases at his 
whim. But in the language of the higher, and of 
what may be called middle order of writing, that au- 
thority is the law. It does indeed allow indefinite va- 
rieties of what is called style, since twenty able and 
approved writers might be cited, who have each a dif- 
ferent style ] but yet there is a certain general charac- 
ter of expression which they have mainly concurred to 
establish. This compound result of all their modes of 
writing is become sanctioned as the classical manner 
of employing the language, as the form in which it 
constitutes the most rectified general vehicle of thought 
And though it is difficult to define this standard, yet a 
well-read person of taste feels when it is transgressed or 
deserted, and pronounces that no classical writer has 
employed that phmse, or would have combined those 
words in such a manner. 
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The deviatbns firom this standard must be, fint, by 
mean or vulgar diction, which is below it ; or secondljTi 
by a barbarous diction, which is out of it, or foreign 
to it ; or thirdly, by a diction which, though foreign to 
it, is yet not to be termed barbarous, because it is ele* 
vated entirely above the authority of the standard, by 
some transcendent force or majesty of thought, or a sa- 
perhuman communication of truth. 

I might make some charge against the language of 
divines under the first of these distinctions ; but my 
present attention is to what seems to me to come under 
the second character of difference from the standard, 
that of being barberooa — The phrases peculiar to any 
trade, profession, or fraternity, are barbarous, if they 
were not low; they are commonly both. The lan- 
guage of law is felt by every one to be barbarous in 
the extreme, not only by the huge lumber of its technical 
terms, but by its very structure, in the parts not con- 
sisting of technical terms. The language of science 
is barbarous, as far as it differs arbitrarily, and in more 
thcMa the use of those terms which are indispensable to 
the science, from the pure general model And I am 
afraid that, on the same principle, the accustomed dic- 
tion of evangelical religion abo must be pronounced 
barbarous. For I suppose it will be instantly allowed, 
that the mode of expression of the greater number of 
evangelical divines,* and of those taught by them, is 

* When I lay eoangdieal diome; I ooncar with the opinion of 
diose, who deem aconnderable, and, m an intdlectual and titerafy 
view, a highly lespectabJe claas of the writen who have professed- 
ly taught Christianity, to he no! strictly evangelical. They might 
rather be denominated moral and philosophical divines, illuskntlng 
and enfinrcing veiy ably the generalities of religion, and the chri** 
lian morals, but not placing the economy of redemption exactly lA 
that light in which the New Testament appears to place it Soma 
ef IhMe have avoided the kind of dialect on which I am animad* 
witing, not only by means of a diction more classical and digni* 
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^iiridely diflerent from the standari of general languiigei 
oot only by the necessary adof/tion of some pecaiiar 
terms, but by a continoed and systematic cast of phrase- 
ology ; insomach that in reading or hearing fire or six 
sentences of an evangelical discourse, you ascertain 
the school by the mere turn of expression, independ- 
ently of any attention to the quality of the ideas. If, 
in order to try what those ideas would appear in an al* 
lered form of words, you attempted to reduce a par- 
agraph to the language employed by intellectual men 
in speaking or writing well on general subjects, you 
would find it must be absolutely a version. You 
know how easily a vast mass of exemplification might 
be quoted \ and the specimens would give the idea of 
an attempt to create, out of the general mass of the Ian- 
g'uage, a dialect which should be intrinsically spiritual ; 
and so exclusively appropriated to christian doctrine as 
to be totally unserviceable for any other subject, and to 
become ludicrous when applied to it* And this being 
extracted, like the sabbath from the common course of 
time, the general range of diction is abandoned, with 
all its powers, diversities, and elegance, to secular sub 

fied in the general principles of its gtrncture, bat also by a^oidi^g 
the ideas viith which the phrases of this dialect are commonly as- 
sociated. I may however here observe, that it is by no means al* 
together confined to the specifieally evangelical department of 
writing and discourse, though it there prevails the most, and with 
the greatest number of phrases. It extends, in some degree, into 
the majori^ of writing on religion in genoal, and may thmelbn 
be called the thecdogical, almost as properly as the evangt&^ali 
dialect. 

* This b so true, that it is no uncommon expedient with the 
wouldrbe wits, to introduce some of the spiritual phrases, in speak- 
ing of any thing which they wish to render ludicrous ; and they 
jue generally so &! successful as to be rewarded by the Uugh et 
the smile of the circle, who probably may never have .had ths 
food fi}rtune of hearing wit, and have not the sense or conacienfli 
Ip care about religion. 
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'}M$ aftd the xa»oi the profane. It is a kind of 
popery of langnage, Yilifying every thing not marked 
with the signs of the holy church, and forbidding any 
one to minister to religion except in consecrated 
speech. 

Suppose that a heathen foreigner had acquired a fuU 
acquaintance with our language in its most classical 
construction, yet without learning any thing about the 
gospel, (which it is true enough he might do,) and 
that he then happened to read or hear an evangelical 
discourse — ^he would be exceedingly surprised at the 
cast of phraseology. He would probably be arrested 
and perplexed in such a manner as hardly to know 
whether he was trying his Acuities on the new doctrine^ 
or on the singularity of the diction ; whereas the general 
course of the diction should appear but the same as 
that to which he had been accustomed. It should be 
such that he would not even think of it^ but only of 
the new subject and peculiar ideas which were coming 
through it to his apprehension ; unless there could be 
some advantage in the necessity of looking at these 
ideas through the mist and confusion of the double 
medium, created by the super-induction of an uncouth 
special dialect cm the general language. — Or if 'he were 
not a stranger to the subject, but had acquired its 
leading principles from some author or speaker who 
employed (with the addition of a very snmll number 
of peculiar terms) the same kind of language in which 
way othersetbus subject would have been discoursed 
on, ho would still be not less surprised. ^' Is it possible," 
he would say, as soon as. he could apprehend what he 
w^is attending to, " that these are the very same views 
which lately presented themselves with such lacid sini* 
{liicity to ray understanding ? Or k.ihere sbmethtof 
mem^ of which I am not aware, conveyed and con* 
otftltd under these rtrange shapings of plirase? b 
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maintaiQed them bj the habit of believing them. *FbA 
recoil of his feelings, therefore, did not alarm his con* 
tcience with the apprehension that it might be abso* 
lately the truth of Ood, that, under this uninviting 
form, he was loath to embrace. Unaided by such an 
impression already existing, and unarmed with a force 
^ argument to work conviction, the seriousness, per- 
haps sometimes harsh seriousness, of his friends, reite- 
rating the assertion of his mind being in a fatal condi- 
tion, till he should think and feel exactly as they did, 
was little likely to conciliate his repugnance. When 
sometimes their admonitions took the mild or pathetic 
tone, his respect for their piety, and his gratitude for 
their afifectionate solicitude, had perhaps a momentary 
effect to make him earnestly wish he could renounce 
his intellectual fastidiousness, and adopt in pious sim- 
plicity all their feelings and ideas. But as the con- 
tracted views, the rude figures, and the mixture of sys^ 
tematic and illiterate language, recurred, his mind 
Would again revolt, and compel him to say, This can- 
not, will not, be my mode of religion. 

Now, one wishes there had been some enlightened 
friend to say to such a man, Why will you not under- 
stand that there is no necessity for this to be the mode 
of your religion ? By what want of acuteness do you 
fail to distinguish between the mode, (a mere extrinsic 
and accidental mode,) and the substance 7 In the world 
of nature you see the same elements wrought into the 
plainest and the most beautiful, into the most diminu- 
tive and the most majestic forma So the same simple 
principles of christian truth may ccnstitute the basis of 
a very inferior, or a very noble, order of ideas. The 
(Hrinciples themselves have an essential quality which 
is Hot convertible ; but they were not imparted to man 
lo be fixed in the mind as so many bare scientific propo* 
sitions, each confined to one single jnoode of conceptioii| 
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^ithont a&y collateral ideas, and to be alwap express 
ed in one unalterable form of words. Tbey are placed 
there in order to spread out, if I might so express it, 
into a great mukitude and diversity of ideas and feel- 
ings. These ideas and feelings, forming round the 
pure »mple principles, will correspond, and will make 
those principles themselves seem to correspond, to the 
meaner or the more dignified intellectual rank of the 
mind. Why will you not perceive, that if the subject 
takes so humble a style in its less intellectual believers, 
it is not that it cannot unfold greater proportions through 
a gradation of laiger and still larger faculties, and with 
^cility occupy the whole capacity of the amplest, in 
the same manner as the ocean fills a gulf as easily ai 
a creek 1 Through this climax it retains an identity 
of its essential principles, and appears progressively a 
nobler thing only by gaining a position for more con 
spicuously displaying itself. Why will you not go with 
it dirough this gradation, till you see it presented fn a 
greatness of character adequate to the utmost that jrou 
can, without folly, attribute to yourself of large and 
improved faculty ? Never fear lest the gospel should 
prove not sublime enough for the elevation of your 
thoughts. If you could attain an intellectual eminence 
irom which you would look with pity on the rank you 
at present hold, you would still find the dignity of this 
subject on your level, and rising above it. Do you 
dotibt this ? What then do you think of such spirits, 
for instance, as those of Milton and Pascal ? And by 
how many degrees of the intellectual scale shall yours 
surpass them, to authorize your feeling that to be little 
which they felt to be great? They were at times 
sensible of the magnificence of christian truth, filling, 
-distending, and exceeding, their &culties, and could 
have wished for even greater powers to do it justice. 
Jnr thw loftiest contemplations, they did not feel thm 
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tbeir iodififoreace to knowledge, as if it were the poroof 
or the result of a higher value for religioo. If thei# 
was ventured a hint of reprehensire wonder at theil 
reading so little, and within so very confined a scope, 
it would be replied, that they thought it enough to 
load the Bible ; as if it were possible for a person 
whose mind fixes with inquisitive attention on what is 
before him, to read through the Bible without thoii' 
sands of such questions being started in his thoughts, 
as can be answered only from sources of information 
extraneous to the Bible. But he perceived that this 
reading the Bible was no work of inquiring thought ; 
and indeed he has commonly found, that those who 
have no wish for any thing like a general improve- 
ment in knowledge, have no disposition for the real 
business of thinking even in religion, and that their 
discourse on that subject is. the exposure of intellectual 
poverty. He has seen them live on for a number of 
years content with the same confined views, the same 
meagre list of topics, and the same uncouth religious 
language. In so considerable a space of time, the ha- 
bitual inquisitiveness after various truth would have 
given much more clearness to their faculties, and much 
more precision to the articles of their belief They 
might have ramified the few leading articles, into a 
rich variety of subordinate principles and important 
inferencea They might have learned to place the 
christian truth in all those combinations with the other 
parts of our knowledge, by which it is enabled to pre- 
sent new and striking aspects, and to multiply its argu- 
ments to the understanding, and its appeals to the heart 
They might have enrxhed themselves by rendering 
nature, history, and the present views of the moral 
world, tributary to the illustration and the effect of their 
religion. But they neglected, and even despised, all 
ihem means of enlarging their ideas of a subject whieh 



tbey iffofiM^ 10 Md of lofiDHe jn^portaoee. Ym 
perhapc^ if thj^^ctan of 190^ iatellectual habks ghowod 
hut littlq^ioterest in coQvensiDg with them oa that sub- 
ject}^ seemed iateqlioaally to avoid it, thi) wa9 qotf 
mdored a^ puce* aversioQ to religion ; and what hiid 
been^Yininteresting to him aa doctrine, then became re* 
^ting a3 reproo£* 

He may not unfrequeptly have heard worthy bat 
illiterate persons expressing their utmost admiration of - 
s&yinga, passages in books, or public discourses, which 
he could not help perceiving to be hardly sense, or to 
be the dictates of conceit, or to be common-place in* 
flated to fustian. While on the other hand, if ke has 
introduced a iavourite passage, or an admired book, 
they have perhaps acknowledged no perception of its, 
beauty, or pxpressed a doubt of its tendency, from its 
not being in canonical diction. Or perhaps they hayo 
directly avowed that they could not understand it, in a 
manner plainly implying that therefore it could be of 
no value* Possibly when he has expressed his high 
admiration pf 9ome of the views of th^ gospel, aot 
ordinarily recognised or exhibited, and bearing what I 
may perhaps call a philosophical aspect, (such, for 
instance, as struck the mind of Rousseau,) he has been- 
mortified to find, that some peculiar and even sublime 
distinctions of the religion of Christ are lost to many, 
of his disciples, from being of .too abstract a kind for 
the apprehension of any but improved and intellectual 
men. 

If he had generally found in t)iose professed chris^ 
tians whose mental powers and attainments were small, 
a candid humility, instructing them, while expressing 
their animated gratitude for what acquaintance with 



• I ovm tk«l what I Mid of Jesos Chriflt's gladly noeivuig OM 
•f the hfiiMir lotaUMtiialDito for hb diMiple, w^ 
tUe to flomo of the duncten that I describe. 
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.of its own essential qualities and lustre. No possiUe 
associations indeed can diminish the grandeur of some 
parts of the christian system. The doctrine of im- 
mortality, for instance, canoot be reduced to take even 
a transient appearance of littleness, by the meanest or 
most uncouth words and images that shall ever be 
employed to represent it But some other things in 
the system have not the same obvious philosophic 
dignity; and these are capable of acquiring, from the 
mental defects of their believers, such associations as 
will give a character much at variance with our ideas 
of magnificence, to so much as they constitute of the 
evangelical economy. One of the causes therefcMre 
which I meant to notice, as having excited in persons 
of taste a sentiment unfavourable to the reception of 
evangelical religion, is, that this is the religion of many 
weak and uncultivated minds. 

The schools of philosophy, have been composed of 
men of superior faculties and extensive accomplish* 
ments, who could sustain, by eloquence and capacious 
thought, the dignity of the favourite themes j so that 
the proud distinctions of the discifdes and advocates ap- 
peared as the attributes of .the doctrines. The adepts 
could attract refined and aspiring spirits by proclaiming, 
that the temple of their goddess was not profaned by 
being a rendezvous for vulgar men. On the contrary, 
it is the beneficent distinction of the gospel, that though 
it is of a magnitude to interest and to surpass angelic 
investigation, (and therefore assuredly to pour contempt 
on the pride of human intelligence rejecting it for its 
meanness^) it is yet most expressly sent to the class 
which philosophers have always despised. And a good 
man feels it a cause of grateful joy, that a communi* 
cation has come from heaven, adapted to efiect the hap- 
piness of multitudes in spite of natural debility or ne* 
glected education. While he observes that confined 
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capacities do not preclude the entrance, and the perma 
nent residence, of that sacred combination of truth ana 
power, which finds no place in the minds of many j^i' 
Icsophers, and wits, and statesmen, he is grateful to 
him who has " hidden these things from the wise and 
prudent, and revealed them to babes." 

But it is not to be denied that the natural cpnse^ 
quence follows. Contracted and obscured in its abode, 
the inhabitant will appear, as the sun through a misty 
sky, with but little of its magnificence, to a man who 
can be content to receive his impression of the intel- 
lectual character of the religion firom the form of iti 
manifestation made from the minds of its disciples j 
and, in doing so, can indolently and perversely allow 
himself to regard its weakest display as its truest image. 
In taking such a dwelling, the religion seems to imitate 
what was prophesied of its author, that, when he 
should be seen, there would be no beauty that he 
should be desired. This humiliation is inevitable ; for 
unless miracles were wrought, to impart to the less in- 
tellectual disciples an enlarged power of thinking, the 
evangelic truth must accommodate itself to the dimen- 
sions and habitudes of their minds. And perhaps the 
exhibitions of it will come forth with more of the 
character of those minds, than of its own celestial dis- 
tinctions : insomuch that if there were no declaration 
of the sacred system, but in the forms of conception 
and language in which they give it forth, even a candid 
man might hesitate to admit it as the most glorious gift 
of heaven. Happily, he finds its quality declared by 
other oracles ; but while from them he receives it in 
its own character, he is tempted to wish he could 
detach it from all the associations which he feels it has 
acquired from the humbler exhibition. And he- does 
not greatly wonder that other men of the same ir^el- 
jeetual habits, and with a less candid solicitude o 
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.of its own essential qualities and lustre. No possifaifl 
associations indeed can diminish the grandeur of some 
parts of the christian system. The doctrine of im- 
mortality, for instance, canoot be reduced to take even 
a transient appearance of littleness, by the meanest or 
most uncouth words and images that shall ever be 
employed to represent it But some other things in 
the system have not the same obvious philosophic 
dignity; and these are capable of acquiring, from the 
mental defects of their believers, such associations as 
will give a character much at variance with our ideas 
of magnificence, to so much as they constitute of the 
evangelical economy. One of the causes therefore 
which I meant to notice, as having excited in persons 
of taste a sentiment unfavourable to the reception of 
evangelical religion, is, that this is the religion of many 
weak and uncultivated minds. 

The schools of philosophy have been composed of 
men of superior faculties and extensive accomplish- 
ments, who could sustain, by eloquence and capacious 
thought, the dignity of the favourite themes; so that 
the proud distinctions of the disciples and advocates ap- 
peared as the attributes of the doctrines. The adepts 
could attract refined and aspiring spirits by proclaiming, 
that the temple of their goddess was not pro&ned by 
being a rendezvous for vulgar men. On the contrary, 
it is the beneficent distinction of the gospel, that though 
it is of a magnitude to interest and to surpass angelic 
investigation, (and therefore assuredly to pour contempt 
on the pride of human intelligence rejecting it for its 
meanness,) it is yet most expressly sent to the class 
which philosophers have always despised. And a good 
man feels it a cause of grateful joy, that a communi- 
cation has come from heaven, adapted to efiect the hap- 
piness of multitudes in spite of natural debility or ne« 
glected education. While he observes that confined 
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capacities do not preclude the entrance, and the perma 
nent residence, of that sacred combination of truth ana 
power, which finds no place in the minds of many phi- 
losophers, and wits, and statesmen, he is grateful to 
him who has '^ hidden these things from the wise and 
prudent, and revealed them to babes." 

But it is not to be denied that the natural cpnse^ 
quence foUowis. Contracted and obscured in its abode, 
the inhabitant will appear, as the sun through a misty 
sky, with but h'ttle of its magnificence, to a man who 
can be content to receive his impression of the intel- 
lectual character of the religion firom the form of iti 
manifestation made from the minds of its disciples j 
and, in doing so, can indolently and perversely allow 
himself to regard its weakest display as its truest image. 
In taking such a dwelling, the religion seems to imitate 
what was prophesied of its author, that, when he 
should be seen, there would be no beauty that he 
should be desired. This humiliation is inevitable ; for 
unless miracles were wrought, to impart to the less in- 
tellectual disciples an enlarged power of thinking, the 
evangelic truth must accommodate itself to the dimen- 
sions and habitudes of their minds. And perhaps the 
exhibitions of it will come forth with more of the 
character of those minds, than of its own celestial dis- 
tinctions : insomuch that if there were no declaration 
of the sacred system, but in the forms of conception 
and language in which they give it forth, even a candid 
man might hesitate to admit it as the most glorious gift 
of heaven. Happily, he finds its quality declared by 
other oracles ; but while from them he receives it in 
its own character, he is tempted to wish he could 
detach it from all the associations which he feels it has 
acquired from the humbler exhibition. And he- does 
not greatly wonder that other men of the same ir^el- 
jectual habits, and with a less candid solicitude o 
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;rtth the peculiar tenns, or, occaaionaily^ instead 9t 
item. I would 3till be understood to approve entirely 
of the use of a few of this class of terms ; while thB 
aboTO obeerrations may deduct Yory much from the 
oaual estimate of their value and importance. 

These pages have attempted to show, in what par* 
ttcakrs the language adopted by a g^eat proportion of 
christian divines might be modified, and yet remain 
faithful to the principles of christian doctrine. Such 
common words as have acquired an afiected cast in 
theological use, might give jdace to the other ccnnmon 
words which express the ideas in a plain and unaflbct- 
ed manner, and the phrases formed of common words 
uncouthly combined, may be swept away. — ^Many pe> 
culiar and antique words might be exchanged for other 
single words, of equivalent signification, and in general 
Qse. — And the small number of peculiar terms ac- 
knowledged and established as of permanent use and ne* 
eessity, might, even separately firom the consideration 
of modifying the diction, be often, with advantage to 
die explicit declaration and dear comprehension of 
christian truth, made to give place to a fuller exj^res^ 
sbn, in a number of common words, of those idea»of 
which these peculiar terms are the single signs. 

Now such an alteration would bring the language 
of divines nearly to the classical standard. If evangel!* 
eal sentiments could be fiiithfuUy presented, in an order 
of words of which so small a part should be of specific 
east, they could be presented in what should be sub* 
itantially the diction of Addison or Pope. An4 if 
even Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, and Hume^conld havs 
become christians 1>y some migfa^ and sudden efficacy* 
of conviction, and had determined to write thencefimfe 
in the spirit of the Apostles, they would have immd,' 
if these obsenfBtions be coTect, no. radical, change no* 
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ceasary in the consisteiice of their language. An en* 
lightened believer in christknity might hare been 
sorry, if, in such a caee, he had seen any of them 8U« 
perstitiously labouring to acquire all the phrases of m 
school, instead of applying at once to its new Tocation 
a diction fitted for the vehicle of universal thought 
Are not tkeyyet sufficient masters of language, it might 
have been asked vnth surprise, to express all their 
thoughts with the utmost precision? As their language 
had been found sufficiently q[>ecific to injure the gospel, 
it would have been stmnge if it had been too general 
to serve it The required alteration would probably 
have been little more than to introduce fiimiliarly the 
obvious denominations of the christian topics and ob- 
jects, such as, redemption, heaven, mediator, Christ, 
Bedeemer, with the others of a similar kind, and a very 
few of those almost technical words which I have ad« 
mitted to be indispensable. The habitual use of such 
denominations would have left the general order of 
their composition the sama And it would have been 
striking to observe by how comparatively small a dif- 
ference of terms a diction which had appeared most 
perfectly pagan, could be christianized, when the writer 
had turned to christian subjects, and felt the christian 
spi' '<t— On the whole then, I conclude that, with the 
exception which I have distinctly made, the evangeli- 
cal principles maybe clearly exhibited in what maybe 
called a neutral diction. And if they may, I can im- 
agine some reasons to justify the wish that it were gen^ 
endly employed. 

As one of these reasons, I may revert to the consid 
eration of the im|H«ssion made by the dialect which 1 
have described, on those persons of cultivated taste 
whom this essay has chiefly in view. I am aware that 
diey are greatly inclined to make an idol of their taste ; 
lad I am aware also that no species of irreligion can 
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be much worse than to sacrifice to this idol any thing 
which essentially belongs to Christianity. If any pan 
of evangelical religion, all injorions associations being 
detached, were still of a nature to displease a refined 
taste, the duty would evidently be to repress its daioia 
and murmurs. We should dread the piesumption 
which would require of the Deity that his spiritual 
economy should be, both in reality and evidently to our 
view, correspondent in all parts to the type of order, 
grandeur, or beauty presented to us in the constitution 
of the material world, or to those notions of them which 
have become conventionally established among colti* 
vated minds. But, at the same time, it is a most unwise 
policy for religion, that the sacrifice of taste which 
ought, if required, to be submissively made to any pari 
of either its essence or its form as really displayed fimn 
heaven, should be exacted to any thing unnecessarily 
and ungracefully superinduced by man. 

As another reason, I would observe, Uiat the dis- 
ciples of the religion of Christ would wirii it to mingle 
more extensively and familiarly with social converse, 
and all the serious subjects of human attention. But 
then it should have every facility, that would not com- 
promise its genuine character, for doing so. And a 
peculiar phraseology is the direct contrary of such 
facility, as it gives to what is already by its own 
nature eminently distinguished from common subjects, 
an artificial strangeness, which makes it difiicuU &r 
discourse to slide into it, and revert to it and from it, 
without a formal and uncouth transition. The subject 
is placed in a condition like that of an entire foreigner 
in company, who i^ debarred from taking any share in 
the conversation, till some one interrupts it by turning 
directly to him, and beginning to talk with him in the 
Ibreign language. You have sometimes obeerved| 
when a person has introduced religious topics, in thn 
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o^w interesting subjects, that, owing to the cast of ex- 
fHressioo, fuUy as much as to the difference of the sub* 
jeet, it was done by an entire change of the whole 
tenonr and bearing of the discourse, and with as for- 
mal an announcement as the bell ringing to church. 
Had his leligjous diction been more of a piece with 
the oommon cast of language of intelligent discourse, 
he might probably have introduced the subject sooner, 
and certainly with a much better effect 

A third consideration, is, that evangelical s^itimenti 
would be less subject to the imputation of fanaticism^ 
if their language were less contrasted with that of other 
classes of sentiments. Here it is unnecessary to say 
that no pusillanimity were more contemptible than 
that which, to escape this imputation, would surrender 
the smallest vital particle of the religion of Christ 
We are to keep in solemn recollection his declaration, 
^ Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words, 
of him also shall the Son of man be ashamed." Any 
model of terms, which could not be superseded without 
precluding some idea peculiar to the gospel from the 
possibility of being faithfully expressed, it would be 
for his disciples to retain in spite of all the ridicule of 
the most antichristian age. But I am, at every step, 
assuming that every part of the evangelical system can 
be most perfectly exhibited in a diction but little pecu* 
liar ; and, that being admitted, would it not be better 
to avert the imputation, as &r as this difference <^ 
language could avert it 1 Better, I do not mean, in 
the way of protective convenience to any cowardly 
feeling, of the man who is liable to be called a fanatic 
fer maintaining the evangelical principles ; he oughl| 
on the ground both of christian fidelity and of manly 
independence, to be superior to caring about the charge ; 
kit better, as to the light in which these principtci 
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migkt appear to the persons who meet them widi thia 
prejudice. Yoa may have obeerred that ia attribmiiig 
ianaticism, they often fix on the phrases, at least as 
much as on the absolnte substance, of evangelkal 
doctrines. Now would it not be better to show them 
what these doctrines are, as divested of these phrases^ 
and exhibited clearly in that Tehicle in whidi other 
important truths are presented ; and thus, at least, to 
defeat their propensity to seize on a mode of exhibition 
so conrertible to the ludicrous, in defence against any 
claim made on them for seriousness respecting the 
substantial matter ? If sometimes their grare attention, 
their corrected apprehension, their partial approbation , 
might be gained, it were a still more desirable efiect 
And we can recollect instances in which a certain 
degree of this good effect has resulted. Persons who 
had received unfavourable impressions of some of the 
peculiar ideas of the gospel, from having heard them 
advanced almost exclusively in the modes of phrase on 
which I have remarked, have acknowledged their pre- 
indices to be somewhat diminished, after these ideas 
had been presented in the simple general language of 
intellect. We cannot indeed so for forget the lessons 
of experience, and the inspired declarations concerning 
the dispositions of the human mind, as to expect that it 
would be more than very partially conciliated by any 
possible improvement in the mode of exhibiting chris- 
tian truth. But it were to be wished that every thing 
should be done to bring reluctant minds into doubt, at 
least, whether, if they cannot be evangelical, it be 
oecanse they are of an order too rectified and refined. 

As a further consideration in favour of adopting a 
oiore general language, it may be observed, that hypo- 
erisy would then find a much greater difiSicuIty, as fiir 
as speech is concerned, in supporting its imposture. 
Th9 usufil language of hypocrisy, at least of Tulgaf 
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hypocrisy, is cant ; and i^eligious cant is oftaEi an nt 
fected use of the phcases which have been heard em* 
ployed as appropriate to evangelical truth ; with which 
phrases the hypocrite has connected no distinct ideas, 
80 that he would be confounded if an intelligent ex- 
aminer were to requke an accurate explanation of 
them ; while yet nothing is more easy to be song or 
said. Now were this diction, for the greater part, to 
vanish from christian society, leaving the truth in its 
mere essence behind, and were, consequently, the pre- 
tender reduced to assume the guiae of religion on the 
more laborious condition of acquiring an understanding 
of its leading principlei^ so as to be aUe to give them 
forth discriminatively in language of his own, the part 
of a hypocrite would be much less easily acted, and 
less frequently attempted. Religion would therefore 
be seldomer dishonoured by the mockery of a false 
semblance. 

Again, if this alteration of language were introdu- 
ced, some of the sincere disciples of evangelical religion 
would much more distinctly feel the necessity of a 
positive intellectual hold on the principles of their pro* 
fession. A systematic recurring formality of words 
tends to prevent a perfect understanding of the subject, 
by furnishing for complex ideas a set of ready-framed 
signs, (like stereotype in printing,) which a man learns 
to employ without really having the ideas of which the 
combination should consist Some of the simple ideas 
which belong to the combination may be totally absent 
from his mind, the others may be most fiuntly appre* 
hended ; there is no precise construction therefore of 
the thought ; and thus the sign which he uses, stands 
in fact for nothing. If, on hearing one of these phrases, 
you were to turn to the speaker, and say. Now what if 
that idea ? What do you plainly mean by that ex* 
•ression ?— ^you would oilen find with how indistinct a 
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OQDoqition, with how little attention to the very idet 
ittelf, the mmd had been contented. And this con* 
tentment you would often obaerre to be, not a humble 
acquiescence in a consciously defective apprehension of 
some principle, of which a man feels and confesses the 
difficulty of attaining more than a partial conception, 
but the satisfied assurance that he fully understands 
what he is expressing. On another subject, where 
there were no settled forms of words to beguile him 
into the feeling as if he thought and understood, when 
in fact he did not, and where words must have been 
selected to define his own formation of the thought, his 
embarrassment how to express himself would have 
made him aware that his notion had no shape, and 
have compelled an intellectual efibrt to give it one. 
But it is against all reason that christian truth should 
be believed and professed with a less concern for pre* 
cision, and at the expense of less mental exercise, than 
any other subject would require. And of how little 
consequence it would seem to be, in this mode of be* 
lieving, whether a man entertains one system of prin* 
ciples or the opposite. 

But if such arguments could not be alleged, it would 
still seem far from desirable, without evident necessity, 
to clothe evangelical sentiment in a diction varying in 
more than a few indispensable terms from the general 
standard, for the simple reason, that it must be barba- 
rous ; unless, as I have observed, it be raised quite 
above the authority of this standard, and of the crit* 
icism and the taste which appeal to it, by the venerable 
dignity of inspiration which we have no more to ex* 
pect, or by the intellectual power of a genius almost 
surpassing human nature. I do not know whether it 
be absolutely impossible that there should arise a man 
whose manner of thinking shall be so transcendent i« 
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iity and demoDStrative vigour, a« to 
^im to throw the language into a new order, all hii 
own: but it i» questionable whether there ever ap» 
peared such a writer, in any language which had been 
cultivated to its maturity. Even Milton, who might, 
if ever mortal might, be warranted to sport with all es- 
tablished authority and usage, and to run the language 
into whatever unsanctioned forms would enlarge his 
fVeedom in grand mental enterprise, has been, for pre- 
suming in a certain degree to create for himself a pe* 
culiar diction, charged by Johnson with writing in a 
*^ Babylonish dialect" And Johnson's own mighty 
force of mind has not defended his Roman dialect from 
being condemned by all men of taste. The magic of 
Burke's eloquence is not enough to beguile the per- 
ception, that it is of less dignified and commanding 
tone, has less of the claim to be '' for all time," than if 
the same marvellous affluence of thought and fancy 
had been conveyed in a language of less arbitrary, 
capricious^ and mannerish character. To revert to the 
theological peculiarity of dialect ; we may look in vain 
for any theologian of genius so supereminently pow« 
eifttl as might impress on it either a dignity to overawe, 
or a grace to conciliate, literary taste. But indeed if 
we had such a one he would not attempt it If he dis- 
regarded the classical standard, and chose to speak in 
an alien dialect, it would be a dialect of his own, 
formed in still more complete independence and dis- 
regard of the model which so many theological teach- 
ers have concurred to establish for the language of re- 
ligion. 

It may be said, perhaps, that any such splendid in- 
tervention, in authorisation ^f that model, can be 
•pared ; for that the class contains so many of great 
ability, and so many more of great piety and useful 
that the peculiar diction will maintain its grottB4 
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Plrobttbly it will do so, in a coneidefmble degiee, lor M 
Umg time. But no numberS| ability, or piety, will 
leJccm it from the character of barbariam. 



LETTER IT. 

In defence of the diction which I have been dencri* 
bmg, it will be said, that it has grown oot of the Ian* 
guage of the Bible. To a great extent, this is evident- 
ly true. Many phrases indeed which casually occurred 
in the writings of divines, and many which were la* 
boriously invented by those who wished to give to 
divinity a complete systematic arrangement, and there- 
fore wanted denominations or titles for the multitude of 
articles in the artificial distribution, have been incorpo- 
rated in the theological dialect But a large proportion 
of its phrases consists partly in such combinations of 
words as were taken originally from the Bible, and 
still more in such as have, from familiarity with that 
book, partly grown in insensible assimilation, and 
partly been formed intentionally, but rudely, in resem- 
blance, to its characteristic language. 

Before proceeding further, I do not know whether it 
may be necessary, in order to prevent misapprehension, 
to advert to the high advantage and propriety of oiien 
introducing sentences from the Bible, not only in the- 
ological, but in any grave moral composition. Passages 
<tf the inspired writings must necessarily be cited in 
some instance, in proof of the truth of opinion^ and 
may be most happily cited, in many others, to give a 
venerable and impressive air to serious sentiments 
which would be admitted as just though unsuj^rted 
by such a reference to the authority. Both compleCa 
•enteneos. and striking short expressions, consisdaf 
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^ihaps sometimes of only two or thiee wosdi, may bo 
ihos iatrodaced with an effect at once useful and orna- 
mental^ while they appear pore and unmodified amidst 
the composition, as simple particles of scripture, quite 
distiact from the diction in which they are inserted. 
When thus appearing in their own genuine quality, as 
lines or parts of lines taken from a venerable book 
which is written in a manner very different from our 
common mode of language, they are read as expres- 
sions foreign to the surrounding composition, and, 
without an effort, referred to the work from which they 
are brought and of which they retain the unaltered 
consistence ; in the same manner as passages, or stri- 
king short expressions, adopted from some respected 
and well-known classic in our language. Whatever 
dignity therefore characterizes the great work itself, is 
possessed abo by these detached pieces in the various 
places where they are inserted, but not, if I may so 
express it, infused. And if they be judiciously inserted^ 
they impart their dignity to the sentiments which they 
are employed to enforce. This employment of the sa« 
cred expressions may be very frequent, as the Bible 
contains such an immense variety of ideas, applicable 
to all manner of interesting subjects; And from its 
being so familiarly known, its sentences or shorter ex- 
pressions may be introduced without the formality of 
noticing, either in terms or by any other marie, from 
what volume they are drawn. — These observations are 
more than enough, to obviate any imputation of want* 
ing a due sensei of the dignity and force which may be 
imparted by a judicious introduction of the language 
of the Bible. 

It is a different mode of using biblical language, 
that constitutes so considerable a part of the dialed 
which I have ventured to disapprove. When iniier* 
tions are made from the Bible in the manner here d* 
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Mribad as ef^ti^e and ornamenlal, the compoaitioa 
exhibits two kinds of diction, each bearing its own 
separate character; the one being the diction which 
belongs to the author, the other that of the sacred book 
whence the citations are drawn. We pass along the 
course of his language with the ordinary feeling of 
being ifdressed in a common general phraseology; 
and when the pure scripture expressions occur, they 
aie recognised in their own peculiar character, and 
with the sense that we are reading, in small detached 
portions, just so much of the Bible itself. This dis* 
tinct recognition of the two separate characters of Ian 
guage prevents any impression of an uncouth hetero 
geneous conmstence. But in the theological dialect, 
that part of the phraseology which has a biblical cast, 
» neither the one of these two kinds of language nor 
je other, but an inseparable though crude amalgam 
^ both. For the expressions resembling* those of 
scripture are blended and moulded into the substance 
of the diction. I say resembling; £>r though some 
of them are precisely phrases from the Bible, yet most 
of them are phrases a little modified from the form in 
which they occur in the sacred book, by changing or 
adding words, by compounding two phrases into one, 
and by fitting the rest of the language to the biblical 
phrases by an imitatire antique construction. In thk 
manner the scriptural expressions, instead of appearing 
as distinguished points on a common ground, as gems 
advantageously set in an inferior substance, are reduced 
to become an ordinary and desecrated ingredient in 
an uncouth phraseology. They are no longer brought 
directly from the scriptures, by an act of thought and 
choice in the person who uses them, and with a recol* 
hction of their sacred origin ; but nrarely recur to him 
m the common usage of the diction, into which they 
hmre degenerated in the school of divines. They thei«i 



JQCe aie now in no degree of the natnre of qnotadoBH^ 
introduced for their special appoelteness in the pw- 
ticular instance, as the ex|N:ession8 of an admired aad 
revered human author would be repeated. 

This is the kiud of biblical phraseology which 1 
could wish to see less employed, — unless it be either 
more venerable or more lucid than that which I have 
recommended. We may be allowed to doubt how 
far such language can be venerable, after considering, 
that it gives not the smallest assurance of striking or 
elevated thought, since in fact a vast quantity of mort 
inferior writing has appeared in this kind of diction ; 
that it is not now actually drawn from the sacred 
fountains; that the incessant repetition of its phrases 
in every kind of religious exercise and performance has 
worn out any solemnity it might ever have had ; and 
tbat it IS the very usual concomitant and sign of a 
lervilely systematic and cramped manner of thinking. 
h may be considered also, that, from whatever high 
origin any modes and figures of speech may be drawn, 
they are reduced, in point of dignity, to the quality of 
the material with which they become interfused ; so 
that if the whole character of the dialect of divines is 
not adapted to excite veneration, the proportion of it 
which gives a colour of scripture-phraseoiogy, not 
standing out distinct from the composition, will have 
lost the virtue to excite it And again, let it be con* 
sidered, that in almost all cases, an attempt to imitate 
the peculiarity of form in which a venerable object is 
presented, not only fails to excite veneration, but pro- 
vokes the contrary sentiment; especially when all 
things in the form of the venerable model are homo- 
geneous, while the imitation exhibits some features of 
resemblance incongruously combined with what is 
mainly and unavoidably of a different cast A grand 
ancient edifice, of whatever order, or if it were of a 
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constraction peculiar to itadf, wonld be an impreMiYa 
abject ; bat a modern little one raised in its neighbour 
hood, of a conformation for the greatest part glaringly 
vulgar, but with a number of antique windows and 
angles in imitation of the grand structure, would be a 
grotesque and ridiculous one. 

Scriptural phrases then can no longer make a solemn 
impression, when modified and vulgarized into the tex* 
ture of a language which, taken altogether, is the re- 
verse of every thing that can either attract or com- 
mand. Such idioms may indeed remind one of proph- 
ets and apostles, but it is a recollection which prompts 
to say. Who are these men that, instead of reqiectfully 
introducing at intervals the direct words of those re- 
vered dictators of truth, seem to be mocking the sacred 
language by a barbarous imitative diction of their own? 
They may afiect the forms of a divine solemnity, but 
there is no fire from heaven. They may show some- 
thing like a burning bush, but it is without an angel. 

As to perspicuity, there will not be a question whether 
that be one of the recommendations of this corrupt 
modification of the biblical phraseology. Without our 
leave, the mode of expression habitually associated with 
the general exercise of our intelligence, conveys ideas 
to us the most easily and the most clearly. And not 
unfrequently even in citing the pure expressions of 
scripture, especially in doctrinal subjects, a religious 
instructor wiU find it indispensable to add a sentence 
in order to expose the sense in a plainer manner ; and 
that not as comment, but as explanation. He has 
many occasions for seeing that unless he do this, there 
wOl not be, in the minds of the persons to be instruct- 
ed, exactly and definitively the idea which he under- 
stands to be expressed in the cited passage. Even to 
possess himself of a clear apprehension, there is, he 
might perceive in his mind, a kind of translating op* 
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«nUioiiy emboyding the idea in more ocKmrnoa luh 
gttage, eqaivalent to the biblical. 

But would not the disuse of a language which seems 
to bear a constant reference to the Bible, by this in- 
timate blending of its phraseology, tend to put the 
Bible out of remembrance? It may be answered, 
that the Bible, as a book which will be read beyond 
ail comparison more than any other, will keep Uidj 
in remembrance, among the serious part of mankind. 
Besides, it may be presumed that religious teachers 
and writers, however secularized the language they 
may adopt, will too often bring the sacred book in 
view by direct reference and citation, to admit any 
danger, from them, of its being forgotten. And though 
its distinct unmodified expressions should be introduced 
much seldomer in the course of their sentences, than 
the half-scriptural phrases are recurring in the diction 
under consideration, they would remind us of the Bible 
in a more advantageous manner, than a dialect which 
has lost the dignity of a sacred language without 
acquiring the grace of a classical one. I am sensible 
in how many points the illustration would be defective, 
but it would partly answer my purpose to observe, that 
if it were wished to promote the study of some vene- 
rated human author of a former age, suppose Hooker, 
the way would not be to attempt incorporating a great 
number of his turns of expression into the essential 
structure of our own diction, which would generally 
have a most uncouth effect, but to make respectful 
references, and often to insert in our composition sen* 
feences, and parts of sentences, distinctly as Aw, while 
our own cast of diction was conformed to the general 
modem standard. 

Iiet the oracles of inspiration be cited continually, 
both as authority and illustration, in a manner thai 
shall wa\e the mind instantly refer each expression 
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Ibat is iDtrodaood to the Tenerable bode whenix H « 
taken ; but let our part of religious language be aimplj 
ours, and let thoee oracles retain their characteristic 
ibrm of expression unimitated, unparodied, to the end 
of time^* 

^ In the above remarks, I ha^e not made any diitinction between 
fhe Mered bookt in their own. language, and as translated. It might 
aot, however, be impfoper to notioe, that though there is a grest 
pecaliariky of langaagein the original, yet a certain propoflioa ot 
the phraseology, as it stands in the tmnslated scriptoies, does not 
properly belong to the structure of the original compositioni but is 
to be ascribed to tiie complexion of the language at the time when 
llie translation was made. A translation, thereibre, made now, 
and conlbfiBed to the pfcsenl state of the language, in the same 
degree in which the earlier translation was oonlbnned to the state 
of the language at that time, would make an alteration in some 
parts of that phraseology which the theological dialect has attempt- 
ad to incorporate and imitate. If therefore it tpere the duty of di- 
«nes to take the biblieal mode of expression fi» tliar modd, it 
•ooU still be quite a work of siq^mrevogation to take this model In 
a wider degree of difference from the ordinary language suited to 
serious thoughts than as it would appear in such a later yersion. 
This would be a homage, not to the real diction of the sacred scrip- 
toes, imt to the earlier cast of our own language. At the same 
lime it must be admitted, both that the change of expression whieb 
a later vemion might, on merely phitological principleo, be ju rt i i e d 
by the progress and present standard of our language for making, 
would not be great ; and that every sentiment of prudence and de- 
votional taste forinds to make quite so much alteration as those 
principles might warrant All who have long venerated the scrip- 
*tiies in their somewhat antique version, would protest agatnil 
neir being laboriously modernized into eveiy nice conformity with 
the present standard of the language, and against any other than 
a very literal translation. If it could be supposed that our language 
had not yet attained a fixed state, but would progressively change 
for ages to come, it woukl be deshaUe that the translation of the 
Bible should always continue, except in what might umiiiiliiilj 
afiect the sense, a century or two behind, for the sake of that ven- 
orahle air which a shade of antiquity confers on the form, of what 
Kb so sacred and authoritative in substance. But I cannot allow 
Ihat the same law is to be .ex^^ended to the language of 
nty have no right to asiime the same gioond Mid the sanio 
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An advocate for tlie theological dictioii, wko shooU 
aetitate to maintain its necessity or utility on the ground 
that a considemble propcMrtion of it has grown oat of 
the language of scripture, may yet think it has become 
necessary in consequence of so many people having 
oeen so long accustomed to it I cannot but be aware, 
that many respectable teachers of Christianity would 
find a very great difficulty todepart from their inveterate 
usage. Nor could they acquire, if the change wero 
attempted, a happy command of a more general Ian- 
guage, without being considerably conversant with 
good writers on general subjects, and sedulously exer- 
cising themselves to throw their thoughts into a some* 
what similar current of language. Unless, therefore, 
this study has been cultivated, or is intended to be cul- 
tivated, it will perhaps be better for them, especially if 
fiir advanced in life, to retain the accustomed mode of 
expression with all disadvantages. Younger theologi 
cal students, however, are supposed to become acquaint- 
ed with those authon who have displayed the utmost 
extent and powers of language in its freest form : and 
it is right for them to be told that evangelical doctrine 
would incur no necessary corruption or profanation by 
being conveyed in so liberal, diversified, and what I 
may call naiiMral a diction ; a language which may be 
termed the day-light of thought, as compared with the 
artificial lights of the peculiar dialect. — With regard 
abo to a considerable proportion of christian readera 

tinctionf aa the Bible ; they ought not to affect to keep it comp&ny. 
There u no solemn dignity in their writings, which can claim to 
be invested with a Teneiable peenliarity. Imitate the fiible or not, 
their compoailion is mevely of the ordinary human qoalitf , and 
subject to the same roles as that of their contemporaries who write 
on other subjects. And if th^ remain behind the advanced state 
of the classical diction, those contemporaries will not allow them to 
sscQse themselves by pretending to identify themselves with ths 
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and lietreTs, I am sennUe ftbai a reipniMd laagtaga 
would be exoessiTeiy stiange to them. Bat may I nol 
all^e, without any affisctation of paradox, that its being 
•o fltiaiige to them would be a proof that it is quite time 
ic were adopted? For the manner in which some of 
them would receive this altered dialect, would prore 
that the customary phraseology had scarcely given them 
any clear notions. It would be found, as I have ob- 
served before, that to them the peculiar phrases had 
been not so much the rehicles of ideas as substitutes for 
them. So undefined has been their understanding of 
the sense, while they mechanically chimed to the sound, 
that if they hear the very ideas which these phrases 
signify, or did or should signify, expressed ever so 
plainly in other language, they do not recognise them; 
and are instantly on the alert with the epithets, sound, 
orthodox, and ail the watch-words of ecclesiastical 
suspicion. For such christians, the diction is the 
convenient asylum of ignorance, indolence, and pre- 
judice. 

But I have enlarged far beyond my intention, which 
was only to represent, with a short illustration, that 
this peculiar dialect is un&vourable to a cordial re- 
ception of evangelical doctrines in minds of cultivated 
taste. This I know to be a &ct from many observa- 
tions in real life, especially among intellectual young 
persons, not altogether regardless of serious subjects^ 
and not seduced, though not out of danger of being so, 
by the cavils against the divine authority of Christianity 
itself. 

After dismissing the consideration of the language^ 
which has unfortunately been made the canonical garb 
of religion, I meant to have taken a somewhat more 
general view of the accumulation of bad writing, under 
which the evangelical theology has been buried ; and 
which has contributed to bring its principles in dis&* 
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foar with too maiiy penotts of aoBmnplished mentel 
habits. A large propoitioa of that writing may be -sen* 
tenced as bad, on more acooonts than merely the peea* 
liarity Qf dialect But this is an inndioos topic, and I 
shall make only a few observations. 

Pfoo& of an intellect considerably above the com- 
mon level, Mrith a literary execution disciplined to great 
correctness, and partaking somewhat of elegance, are 
requisite on the lowest terms of acceptance for good 
writing, with cultivated readera Superlatively strong 
sense will indeed command attention, and even admi* 
ration, in the absence of all the graces, and notwith- 
standing much incorrectness or clumsiness in the work- 
man^p of the composition. But when thus standing 
the divested and sole excellence, it must be pre-emi- 
nently conspicuous to have this power. Below this 
pitoh of single or of combined merit, a book cannot 
please persons of discerning judgment and refined taste, 
though its subject be the most interesting on earth ; 
and for acceptableness, therefore, the subject is unfor- 
tunate in coming to those persons in that book. A 
disgusting cup will spoil the finest element which can 
be conveyed in it, though that were the nectar of im- 
mortality. 

Now, in this view, I suppose it will be acknowledged 
that the evangelical cause has been, on the whole, fiur 
fnmi happy in its prodigious list of authors. A num- 
ber of them have displayed a high order of excellence ; 
but one regrets as to a much greater number, that they 
did not revere the dignity of their religion too much, 
to beset and sufibcate it with their superfluous ofierings. 
To you I need not expatiate on the character of the 
ei^leetive christian library. It will have been obvious 
to you that there is a multitude of books which form 
the perfect vulgar of religbus authorship ; a vast ex- 
hibition of the most subordinate materials that can be 
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nlled thongbt, in luigiiag^ too giOTdUing to be cttM 
•lyk. Some of tlieee writers seem to have oonclided 
that the gieatnets of the subjeei was to do every thirty 
and that Ihey hwl but to j^nounce, ]ike David, t^ 
name of ^ the Lord of Hosts/' to give pebUee the foree 
of darts and spears. Others appear to have really 
wanted the perception of any great diSmacej in point 
of excellence, between the meaner and the superior 
modes of wrktng. If they had read alternately Bar- 
row's or South's pages and their own, they probably 
might have doubted on which side to assign the palm. 
A number of them, citing, in a perverted sense, the 
language of St Paul, ^ not with excellency of speech," 
^ not with enticing words of man's wisdom," ''not in 
the words which man's wisdom teacheth," expresriy 
disclaim every thing that belongs to fine writing, not 
exactly as what they could not have attained, but as 
what they judge incompatible with the simplicity of 
evangelical truth and intentions. In the booln of theftd 
several but kindred classes you are mortified to see how 
low religious thought and expression eon sink; and 
you almost wonder how it was possible for the noblest 
ideas that are known to the sublimeat intelligences^ the 
ideas of Qod, of Providence, of redemption, of eternity, 
to shine on a serious human mind without imparting 
some small occasional degree of dignity to the strain 
of thought The indulgent feelings, which you enter- 
tain for the intellectual and literary deficiency of hum* 
ble christians in their religious communications in pri- 
vate, are with difficulty extended to those who make 
tor their thoughts this demand on public attentiim ; k 
was necessary for them to be christians, but what made 
it their duty to become authors? Many of the books 
are indeed successively ceasing, with the progress of 
time, to be read or known ; but the new supply con* 
tinually brought forth is so numeious, that a 



moo turns his attentioa to religious reading' is certnin 
to meet a variety of them. Now only suppoee a man 
who has been conversant ami enchanted with the works 
of eloquence, glowing poetry, finished elegance, or 
strong reasoning, to meet a number of these books in 
the outset of his more serious inquiries ; in what light 
would the religion of Christ appear t^ him, if he did 
not find some happier illustrations of it? 

There is another large class of christian books, 
which bear the marks of learning, correctness, and an 
orderly understanding; and by a general propriety 
leave but little to be censured } but which display no 
invention, no prominence <^ thought, or living vigour 
of expression ; all is fiat and dry as a plain of sand. 
It is perhaps the thousandth iteration of common 
places^ the listless attentiim to which is hardly an ac- 
tion of the mind ; you seem to understand it alt, and 
mechanically assent while you are dunking of some- 
thing else. Though the author has a rich immeasur* 
able field of possible varieties of reflection and illustra- 
tion around him, he seems doomed to tread over again 
the narrow space of ground long since trodden to dust, 
and in all his movements appears clothed in sheets of 



There is a smaller class that might be called 
mock-eloquent writers. These saw the efiect of bril- 
liant expression in those works of eloquence and po- 
etry whexe it was dictated and animated by energy of 
thought ; and very reasonably ws^ed that christian 
sentiments might assume a knguage as impressive as 
any subject had ever employed to fiiscinate or com- 
inand. But unfertunately they forgot that eloquence 
resides essentially in the thought, and that no words 
can make genuine eloquence of that which would not 
Im such in the plainest that could fully express the 
Or |Hobably, they were quite confident of the 
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•aoellenee of the thooghts that were demandiiig to be 
80 finely eounded Ibith. Perbape they concluded them 
to be vigorous and sublime firom the very circumstance, 
ttiat they disdained to chow themsdres in plain Ian* 
guage. The writers would be but little inclined to 
suspect of poverty or. feebleness the thoughts which 
seraied so naturally to be assuming, in their minds and 
on their page, such a magnificent style. Agaudyverbo* 
ttty is always eloquence in the opinion of him that 
writes it ; but what is the effect on the reader ?* Real 
eloquence strikes with immediate force, and leares not 
the possibility of asking or thinking whether it be elo» 
quence; but the sounding sentences of these writers 
leave you cool enough to examine with doubtftd cunosi* 
ty a language that seems threatening to move or aston 
ish you, without actually dxang so. It is something 
like the case of a false alarm of thunder ; where a sober 
man, who is not apt to startle at sounds, looks out to 
see whether it be not the rumbling of a cart Very 
much at your ease, you contrast the pomp of the ex 
prossion with the quality of the thoughts ; and then 
read on for amusement, or cease to r^ from diagusti 
In a serious hour, indeed, the feelings both of un<»&* 
ment and disgust give place to the regret, that it should 
be in the power of bad writing to bring the most im* 
portant subjects in danger of something worse than fail- 
ing to interest The unpleasing effect it has on 
your own mind will lead you to apprehend its having 
a very injurious one on many others. 

A principal device in the fabrication of this style, is^ 
to multiply epithets, dry epithets, laid on the sur&ce, 
ind into which no vitality of the sentiment is found to 
circulate. You may take a number of the words out 

• I tiboM be accurate, and say, the reader of dimplmed indg- 
tMOft tad good taflle; fivr it k tma enough that readen Wi mtk 
«natag, nor ftW| who can be.tfkea with glaio and ban i b a < , 
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of each page, and find that the sense is neither more 
nor lets for yoar haring cleared the composition ci 
these epithets of chalk of various coloars, with which 
the tame thoughts had submitted to be dappled and 
made fine. 

Under the denomination of mock-eloquence may 
ibo be placed the mode of writing which endeavours 
to excite the passions, not by presenting striking ideas 
of' the object of passion, but by the appearance of an 
emphatical enunciation of the writer's own feelings 
concerning it You are not made to perceive how the 
thing itself has the most interesting claims on j^our 
heart ; but are required to be afiected in mere sympa- 
hy with the author, who attempts your feelings by 
frequent exclamations, and perhaps by an incessant 
application to his fellow-mortals, or to their Redeemer, 
of all the appellations and quthets of passion, and some- 
times of a kind of passion not appropriate to the object. 
To this last great Object, especially, such forms of ex- 
pvession are occasionally applied, as must excite a 
revolting emotion in a man who feels that he cannot 
meet the same being at once on terms of adoration and 
of caressing equality. 

It would be going beyond my purpose, to carry my 
rmnarks from the literary merits to the moral and the* 
ological characteristics, of christian books ; else a very 
strange account could be given of the injuries which 
the gospel has snfiered from its friends You might 
olbn meet with a systematic writer, in whose hands 
the whole wealth, and variety, and magnificence, of 
tevelalion, shrink into a meagre list of doctrinal points, 
and who will let no verse in the Bible tell its meaning, 
or presume to have one, till it has taken its stand by 
jne of those points. You may meet with a christian 
polemic, who seems to value the arguments for evaii- 
griical troth as an assassin values his dagger, and iei 
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dMfUMresacm; wtthadeseanterontheiDTimbleworld, 
who makes you think of a popish ci^hednil, and from 
IhB Tulgvoity of whose lUumiDations yoa are gM to 
escape into the solemn twilight of faith ; or with a grim 
leabt for such a theory of the divine attributes and gov- 
cmmenty as seems to delight in representing the Deity 
as a dveadful king of furies, whose dominion is over- 
shaded with vengeance, whose music is the cries of vic- 
tims, and whose glory requires to be illustrated by ibB 
ruin of his creation. 

It is quite unnecessary to say, that the list of excel- 
lent christian writers would be very considerable. BtA 
as to the vast mass of books that would, by the con- 
senting adjudgment of all men of liberal cultivation, re- 
main after this deduction, one cannot help deploring 
the effect which they must have had on unknown thou* 
sands of readers. It would seem beyond all question 
that books which, though even asserting the essentia 
truths of Christianity, yet utterly preclude the full im 
presnion of its character ; which exhibit its claims oa 
admiration and afiection with insipid feebleness of sen- 
timent; or which cramp its simple majesty into an ar- 
tificial form at once distorted and mean ; must be seri- 
ously prejudicial to the influence of this sacred subject, 
though it be admitted that many of them have some^ 
times imparted a measure both of instruction and of con- 
solation. This they might do, and yet at the same 
time convey extremely contracted and inadequate ideas 
of the subject.* There are a great many of them into 

* It k tnM enough that on every other rabjeet, on whieh a IM^ 
titiide of books have been written, there must have been taany 
which in a Uteiary sense were bad. But I cannot help thinking 
that the number coming under this description, bear a larger pro- 
portion to the excellent ones in the religious department than any 
ether. One chief cause of this has been, the mistake by whidi 
laany good men, pn^essionaUy employed in letigion, havie deeOMd 
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v^iuch an intelligeat chrisiian cannot look without r#« 
joicing that ihep were not the books from which he re- 
ceived his impressions of the glory of his religion. 
There are many which nothing would induce him, 
even though he did not materially differ from them io 
the leading articles of his belief, to put into the hands of 
an inquiring young person ; which he would be sorry 
and ashamed to see on the tabJe of an infidel ; and 
some of which he regrets to think may still contribute 
to keep down the standard of religious taste, if I may 
so express it, among the public instructors of mankind. 
On the whole it would appear, that a profound vene]> 
ation for Christianity would induce the wish, that, after 
a judicious selection of books had been made, the Chris- 
tians also had their Caliph Omar, and their General 
Amrou. 



LETTER V. 

TaE injurious causes which I have thus fax consider- 
ed, ate associated immediately with the object^ and, by 
misrepresenting it, render it less acceptable to refined 
taste ; but there are others which operate by perverting 
the very principles of this taste itself, so as to put it in 
antipathy to the religion of Christ, even though pre- 
sented in its own full and genuine character, cleared 
of all these associations. I shall remark chiefly on one 
of these causes. 

I fear it is incontrovertible^ that what is denomina<( 
ted Polite Literature, the grand school in which taste 
acquires its laws and refined perceptions^ and in which 



respectable mental competence to the office of public speak- 
ing, the proof of an equal competence to a work which is subjected 
to maeh wtPffm litei«ry and inteUectoal Uws. 

23 
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are fimned, much more than under any higher a: 
discipline, the moral sentiments, is, for the far greaM 
part, hostile to the religion of Christ ; parti}, hy intro- 
ducing insensibly a certain order of opinions UMsoa* 
sonant, or at least not identical, with the principles of 
that religion ; and still more, by training the feelings 
to a habit alien from its spirit And in this assertion 
I do not refer to writers palpably irreligious, who hare 
laboured and intended to seduce the passions into vice, 
or the judgment into the rejection of divine truth ; but 
to the general community of those elegant and ingeni- 
ous authors who are read and admired by the christian 
world, held essential to a liberal education and to the 
progressive accomplishment of the mind in subsequent 
life, and studied often without an apprehension, or even 
a thought, of their injuring the views and temper of 
spirits advancing, with the New Testament for theii 
chief instructor and guide, into another world. 

It is modem h'terature that I have more particularljf 
m view ; at the same time, it is obvious that the writ- 
ings of heathen antiquity have continued to operate till 
now, in the very presence and sight of christiam'ty, 
with their own proper influence, a correctly heatheni^ 
influence, on the minds of many who have never thought 
of denying or doubting the truth of that religion. This 
is just as if an eloquent pagan priest had been allowed 
constantly to accompany our Lord in his ministry, and 
had divided with him the attention and interest of his 
disciples, counteracting, of course, as far as his efibrts 
were successful, the doctrine and spirit of the Teacher 
from heaven.* 

• It is however no pan of my object in these lettcn to vemtfil 
an the influence, in modem times, of ihe fiibulous religion that in* 
fated the anrient works of genius. Tliat influence is at ^ prai» 
«ni time, I should think, extremely smnU, from the &bles being ■• 
«tale : all readers arc suificiently tired of Jupiter, ApoUo, Mine^ 



t Tbe few observatioiis which the sohject may ro<|tpii 
to be made on ancient literature, will be directed to the 
part of it most immediately descriptive of what may be 
odled human reality, representing character, sentiment^ 
and action. For it wiU be albwed, that the purely 
fpeculatire part of that literature has in a great mea« 
sure ceased to interfere with the intellectual discipline 
of modern times. It obtains too little attention, and 
too little deference, to contribute materially to the for* 
mation of the mental habits, which are adverse to the 
christian doctrines and spirit Divers learned and fa- 
natical devotees to antiquity and paganism, have indeed 
made some efibrt to recall the long departed venera* 
tion for the dreams and subtleties of ancient philosophy. 
But they might with as good a prospect of success re> 
commend the building of temples or a pantheon, and 
the revival of the institutions of idolatrous worship. 
The greater number of intelligent, and even learned 
men, would feel but little regret in consigning the 
largest proportion of that philosophy to oblivion i un- 
less they may be supposed to like it as heathenism more 
than they admire it as wisdom ] or unless their pride 



rn, and the Test Am long however as thej eonld be of the enail* 
eet eerviee, they vnte pio^l■^f letaiaed by the rhrierian pocta of tbk 
and other countriea^ who are now under the neceaaity of aeeking 
out for aoooe other mythology, the northern or the eastern, to support 
the languishing spirit of poetry. Even the ugly pieces of wood, 
worshipped in the South Sea Islands, will probably at last receiva 
names that may m(«e oommodioiifly hitch into vene, and be in* 
voked to adorn and sanctify the bcUea kttres of the next oeatniy. 
The Mexiran abominations and iniemalities have already received 
fiom us their epic tribute. The poet has no reaaon to fear that the 
supply of gods may &il ; it is at the same time a pity, one thinks, 
that a creature so immense should have been plarad in a woild so 
coaatt as this, where ail nature, all history, all morals, all true reli- 
fion, and the whole resourcef of innocent fiction, are too little te 
AtfMish materials enough for the wants and labours of his gemua 
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would wuh to retain a reauoisoeiieeof it for contrast to 
dioir own more rational philoeophudng. 

The ancient speculations of the religions order in- 
elnde indeed some splendid ideas relating to a Sajnremo 
Being; but these ideas impart no attraction to that 
immensity of inane and fimtastic follies from the chaoa 
of which they stand out, as of nobler essence and or* 
^n. For the most part they probably were tradi- 
tionary remains of divine communications to man in 
the earliest ages. A few of them were, possibly, the 
utmost effoTtB of human intellect, at some happy mo- 
ments excelling itself But in whatever proportions 
they be referred to the one origin or the other, they 
stand so distinguished from the accumulated multifiuri* 
ons vanities of pagan speculation on the subject ct 
Deity, that they throw contempt on those speculations 
They throw contempt on the greatest part of the theo* 
logical dogmas and fancies of even the very philoso- 
phers who would cite and applaud them. They rath^ 
direct our contemplation and affection toward a reli- 
gion divinely revealed, than obtain any degree of 
fiivour for those notions of the Divinity, which sprang 
and indefinitely multiplied from a melancholy combina- 
tion of ignorance and depraved imagination. As to 
the apparent analogy between certain particulars in the 
pagan religions, and some of the most specific articles 
of Christianity, those notions are presented in such fan* 
tastic, and varying, and often monstrous shapes, that 
they can be of no prejudice to the christian faith, either 
by ]Hre-occu|^ing in our minds the place of the chris* 
tian doctrines, or by indisposing us to admit them, or 
by perverting our conception of them. 

As to the ancient metaphysical speculation, whatever 
may be the tendency of metaphysical study in general, 
or of the particular systems of modern philosophers, as 
aflfecting the cordial and simple admission of chriftiiA 
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doctrines, the ancient metaphysics may certainly be 
pronounced inoperative and harmless. If it were pofr 
sible to analyze the mass of what may be termed our 
effective literature, so as to ascertain what elements and 
interfusions in it hare been of influential power, and 
in what respectire proportions, in forming our habits 
of thinking and feeling, it is probable that a yery small 
share would be found derived from the ideal theories 
of the old philosophers. It is probable also, that in fu* 
tnre not one of a thousand men, cultivated in a respec* 
table degree, will ever take the trouble of a resolute 
and persisting eSoti to master those speculations. Be* 
sides the too prevailing and still increasing indisposition 
to metaphysical study in any school, there is a settled 
conviction that those speculations were baseless and 
useless, and that whoever aspires to the high and ab* 
stmcted wisdom must learn it from the later phiioso- 
phers. And as the only thing we can seek and value 
in pure abstracted speculations is truth, when the per- 
suasion of their truth is gone their attraction and influ- 
ence are extinct That which could please the imagi- 
nation or interest the affections, might in a considerable 
degree continue to please and interest them, though 
convicted of much fallacy. But that which is too sub* 
tile and intangible to please the imagination, loses all 
its power when it is rejected by the judgment This 
is the predicament to which time has reduced the meta* 
physics of the old [philosophers. The captivation -of 
their systems seems almost as far withdrawn from us 
as the son^ of their Svrens, or the enchantments (rf 
Medea. 

While these thin speculations have been suspended 
in air, taking all the forms and colours of clouds or rain* 
bows, meteors or fogs, the didactic morality of some of 
the ancient philosophers, faithfully keeping to the solid 
ground of liuman interests,. has. doubtless had a OHiiid* 

23* 
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arable influence on the moral sentiments of caltivated 
men, progressively on to the present time. A certain 
quality, derived from it into literature, has perpetuated 
its operation indirectly on many who are not conversant 
with it immediately at its origin. But it may have a 
considerable direct influence on those who are in ac- 
quaintance with the great primary moralists themselvea 
After a long detention among the Tagaries and mon* 
sters of mythology, or a bewildered adventure in the 
tenebrious and fantastic region of ancient metaphysics, 
in chase of that truth which the pursuer sometimes 
diinks, though doubtfully, that he sees, but which still 
eludes him, the student of antiquity is gratified at meet- 
ing with a sage who leads him among interesting 
realities, and discourses to him in plain and impressive 
terms of direct instruction concerning moral principles 
and the means of happiness. And since it is necessarily 
the substantial object of this instruction to enforce 
virtue, excellence, goodness, he feek little apprehensioa 
of any vitiating efiect on his moral sentiments. He 
entirely forgets that moral excellence, or virtue, has 
been defined and enforced by another authority ; and 
that though a large portion of the scheme must be, as 
matter of practice, mainly the same in the dictates of 
that authority, and in the writings of Epictetus, or 
Cicero, or Antoninus, yet there is a specific difference 
of substance in certain particulars, and a most important 
one in the principles that constitute the general basis. 
While he is admiring the beauty of virtue as displayed 
by one accomplished moralist, and its lofty independence 
as exhibited by another, he is not admonished to sus- 
pect that any thing in their sentiments, or his animated 
coalescence with diem, can be wrong. 

But the part of ancient literature which has had in- 
comparably the greatest influence on die character of 
cultivated minds, is that which hai turned, if I may S9 
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•Sprees it, moral sentiments into real beings anil inter-* 

esting companions, by displaying the life and actions 
of eminent individuals. A few of the personages of 
fiction are also to be included. The captivating spirit 
of Greece and Rome dwells in the works of the biogra- 
phers ; in so much of the history as might properly be 
cdled biography, from its fixing the whole attention 
and interest on a few signal names ; and in the works 
of the principal poets. 

No one, I suppose, will deny, that both the characters 
uid the sentiments, which are the favourites of the poet 
and the historian, become the favourites also of the 
admiring reader ; for this would be a virtual denial of 
the excellence of the performance, in point of eloquence 
or poetic spirit It is the high test and proof of genius 
that a writer can render his subject interesting to his 
readers, not merely in a general way, but in the verff 
tOMe manner in which it interests himself. If the 
great works of antiquity had not this power, they would 
long since have ceased to charm. We could not long 
tolerate what caused a revolting of our moral feelings, 
while it was designed to please them. But if their 
characters and sentiments really do thus fascinate the 
heart, how far will this influence be coincident with 
the spirit and with the design of Christianity 1* 

Among the poets, I shall notice only the two or three 
pre-eminent ones of the Epic class. Homer, you 
know, » the &vourite of the whole civilized world ; 
and it is many centuries since there needed one addx* 

• It may be noticed hen that a great part of what eould be eaiii 
OB Uenthea liteiatiire as opposed to the religion of Christ, miul 
necessarily refer to the peculiar moral tpvrit of that religion. It 
would border on theridjculocis to represent the martial enthusia^n 
of ancient historians and poets as counteracting the peculiar da^ 
trhuM of the gospel, meaning by the term those dictaftss cf truth 
that dtf not directly involTe moral distinctions. 
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lional word of homage to the prodigibiu . genius .d]» 
played io the Iliad. The object of inquiry is, whal 
kind of predisposition will be formed towards chris* 
tianity in a young and animated spirit, that learns to 
glow with enthusiasm at the scenes created by the 
poet, and to indulge an ardent wish, which that entha« 
siasm will probably awaken, for the possibility of ema* 
lating some of the principal characters? Let this 
susceptible youth, after baring mingled and burned in 
imagination among heroes, whose Talour and anger 
flame like Yesuyius, who wade in blood, trample on 
dying foes, and hurl defiance against earth and heaven ; 
let him be led into the company of Jesus Christ and 
his disciples, as displaiyed by the evangelists, with whose 
narrative, I will suppose, he is but slightly acquainted 
before. What must he, what can he, do with his 
feelings in this transition ? He will find himself flung 
as far as '' from the centre to the utmost pole ;" and one 
of these two opposite exhibitions to character will in- 
evitably excite his aversion. Which of them is that 
likely to be, if he is become thoroughly possessed with 
the Homeric passion ? 

Or if, reversing the order, you will suppose a person 
to have first become profoundly interested by the New 
Testament, and to have acquired the spirit of the 
Saviour of the world, while studying the evangelical 
history ; with what sentiments will he come forth from 
conversing with heavenly mildness, weeping. benevo- 
lence, sacred purity, and the eloquence of divine wis- 
dom, to enter into a scene of such actions and charac- 
ters, and to hear such maxims of merit and glory, as 
those of Homer ? He would be still more confounded 
by the transition, had it been possible for him to have 
entirely escaped that deep depravation of feeling which 
can think of crimes and miseries with little emotion, 
and which we have all aopired from viewing the pro? 
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minent portion of the world'a history as composed ol 
scarcely any thing else. He would find the mightiest 
strain of poetry employed to represent ferocious courage 
as the greatest of virtues, and those who do not possess 
it as worthy of their fate, to be trodden in the dust 
He will be taught, at least it will not be the fault of the 
poet, if he be not taught, to forgive a heroic spirit fox 
finding the sweetest luxury in insulting dying pangs, 
and imagining the tears and despair of distant relations. 
He will be incessantly called upon to worship revenge, 
the real divinity of the Iliad, in comparison of which 
the Thunderer of Olympus is but a subaltern pre- 
tender to power. He will be taught that the most 
glorious and enviable life is that, to which the greatest 
number of other lives are made a sacrifice ; and that it 
is noble in a hero to prefer even a short life attended 
by this felicity, to a long one which should permit a 
longer life also to others. The terrible Achilles, a 
being whom, if he had really existed, it had been worth 
a temporary league of the tribes then called nations to 
reduce to the quietness of a dungeon or a tomb, is 
rendered interesting even amidst the horrors of revengo 
and destruction, by the intensity of his affection for 
his friend, by the melancholy with which he appears in 
the funeral scene of that friend, by one momentary 
instance of compassion, and by his solemn references 
to his own impending and inevitable doom. A reader 
who has even passed beyond the juvenile ardour of life, 
feels himself interested, in a manner that excites at in* 
tervals his own surprise, in the fate of this fell exter* 
minator ; and he wonders, and he wishes to doubt| 
whether the moral that he is learning, be, after all, ex* 
actly no other than that the grandest employment of a 
great spirit is the destruction of human creatures, so 
long as revenge, ambition, or even caprice, may choose 
Ifr regard them under an artificial distinction, and caU 
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them enemies. Bat this, my dear friend, it the real mat 
efiectite moral of the Uiad, after all that critics hate m 
gravely written about lessons of union, or any othw 
subordinate moral instructions, which they discover of 
imagine in the work. Who but critics ever thought or 
cared about any such drowsy lessons 9 Whatever is 
the chief and grand impression made by the whole woric 
on the ardent minds which are most susceptible of the 
influence of poetry, thai shows the real moral ; and 
Alexander, and Charles XII. through the medium of 
^ Macedonia's madman," correctly received the genuine 
inspiration. 

U* it be said, that such works stand on the same 
ground, except as to the reality or accuracy of the 
&cts, with an eloquent history, which simply exhibiti 
the actions and cluiracters, I deny the assertion. The 
actions and characters are presented in a manner which 
prevents their just impression, and empowers them to 
make an opposite one. A transforming magic of genius 
displays a number of atrocious savages in a hideous 
daughter-house of men, as demi-gods in a temple of 
glory. No doubt an eloquent history might be so 
written as to give the same aspect to such men, and 
such operations ; but that history would deserve to be 
committed to the flames. A history that should give 
a fiuthful representation of miseries and slaughter, 
would set no one, who had not attained the last deprap 
vation, on fire to imitate the principal actors. It would 
excite in a degree the same emotion as the sight of a 
field of dead and dying men after a battle is over ; a 
sight at which the soul would shudder and revolt, and 
earnestly wish that this might be the last time the son 
should behold such a spectacle; but the tendency of 
the Homeric poetry, and of a great part of epic poetry 
IB general, is to insinuate the glory of repeating sueh ft 
ttagvMly. I therefinre ask again, how it would be pos» 
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«Afe 6» lb Miuiwiiosa mind was first oompletelyaflniiii* 
kted to thd spirit of Jesus Christ, to read such a work 
without a most Yivid antipathy to what he perceived 
10 be the moral Q>irit of the poet ? And if it were not 
too strange a saf^sition, that the most characteristic 
parts of the Iliad had been read in the presence and hear- 
ing of our Lord, and by a person animated by a fervid 
sympathy with the work — do you not instantly imagine 
Him expressing the most emphatical condemnation f 
Would not the reader have been made to know that in 
the spirit of that book he could never become a disciple 
and a friend of the Messiah 1 But then, if he believed 
this declaration, and were serious enough to care about 
being the disciple and friend of the Messiah, would he 
not have deemed himself extremely unfortunate to 
have been seduced, through the pleasures of taste and 
imagination, into habits of feeling which rendered it 
impossible, till their predominance should be destroyed, 
for him to receive the only true religion, and the only 
Bodeemer of the world ? To show kaw impossible k 
would be, I wish I may be pardoned for making 
another strange, and indeed a most monstrous supposi- 
tion, namely, that Achilles, Diomede, Ulysses, and 
Ajax had been real persons, living in the time of our 
Lord, and had become his disciples, and yet, (except- 
ing the mere exchange of the notions of mythology 
for christian opinions,) had retained entire the state of 
mind with which their poet has exhibited them. 
It is instantly perceived that Satan, Beelzebub, and 
Moloch might as consistently have been retained in 
heaven. But here the question comes to a point : if 
these great examples of glorious character pretending 
to coalesce with die transcendent Sovereign of virtues, 
would have been probably the most enormous incon* 
grui^y existing, or that ever had existed, in the crea* 
tion, what harmony can there bo between a man who 
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iia« acquired a ooosiderable degree of fsoKag^tMHj wiA 
the spirit of these heroes, and that paramoant Teacher 
and Pattern of excellence ? And vrho will assure me 
that the enthusiast for heroic poetry does noi acquire a 
degreeof this congeniality? But unless I tan be so 
assured, I necessarily persist in asserting the noxioufr- 
ness of such poetry. 

Yet the work of Homer is, notwithstanding, the 
book which christian poets have translated, which 
christian divines hare edited and commented on with 
pride, at which christian ladies have been delighted to 
see their sons kindle into rapture, and which forms an 
essential parted the course of a liberal education over 
all those countries on which the gospel shines. Anft 
who can tell how much that passion for war which, 
from the universality of its prevalence, might seem in- 
separable from the nature of man, may have been, in 
the civilized world, reinforced by the enthusiastic ad« 
miration with which young men have read Homer, 
and similar poets, whose genius transforms what is, 
and ought always to appear purely horrid, to an aspect 
of grandeur? Should it be asked. What ought to be 
the practical consequences of such observations? I 
may surely answer that I cannot justly be required to 
assign that consequence. I cannot be required to do 
more than exhibit in a simple light an important point 
of truth. If such works do really impart their own 
spirit to the mind of an admiring reader, and i^this 
spirit be totally hostile io that of Christianity, and if 
Christianity ought really and in good faith to be the 
supreme regent of all moral feeling, then it is evident 
that the Iliad, and all books which combine the same 
tendency with great poetical excellence, are among the 
most mischievous things on earth. There is but little 
satisfaction, certainly, in illustrating the operation of 
evils without proporing any adequsne method oi ooo* 



iMidiiig .with Ihem. Bat in the present case, I really 
do not see what a serioos observdrof the character of 
mankind can offer. To wish that the works of Homer, 
and some other great authors of antiquity, should cease 
to be read, is just as rain as to wish they had nerer 
been written. As to tl^e far greater number of readers, 
it were equally in vain to wish that pure christian sen- 
timents might be sufficiently recollected, and loved, to 
accompany the study, and constantly prevent the in- 
jurious impression, of the works of pagan geniua 
The few maxims of Christianity to which the student 
may have assented without thought, and for which he 
has but little veneration, will but feebly oppose the in- 
fluence ; the spirit of Homer will vanquish as irresis- 
tibly as his Achilles vanquished. It is also most per- 
fectly true, that as long as pride, ambition, and vindic- 
tiveness, hold so mighty a prevalence in the character 
and in the nature of our species, they would still am- 
ply display themselves, though the stimulus of heroic 
poetry were withdrawn, by the annihilation of all those 
works which have invested the worst passions and the 
wont actions with a glare of grandeur. With or 
without the infections of heroic poetry, men and na- 
tions will continue to commit offences against one an- 
other, and to aveuge them ; to assume an arrogant pre- 
cedence, and account it and laud it as noble spirit ; to 
celebrate their deeds of destruction, and call them 
glory ; to idolize tli.e men who possess, and can infuse^ 
the greatesi share of an infernal fire ; to set at nought 
all principles of yirtue and religion in favour of some 
thoughtless vicious mortal who consigns himself in the 
same achievement to fame and perdition ; to vaunt in 
triumphal entries, or funeral pomps, or bombastic odes, 
or strings of scalps, how far human skill and valour 
can surpass the powers of famine and pestilence ; men 
and nations viill contimw thus to act, till a mightier ixt 

24 
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terrentioii fiom heaveii shall ectablidi die dominion of 
chriadaoity. In that better aeaaon, perhaps the great 
works of ancient genius will be read in such a disposi* 
tkm of mind as can receiTe the intellectual imjooTO- 
ment derivable from them, and at the same time as lit« 
de coincide or be infected with their moral spirit, as in 
the present age we venerate their mythological van- 
ities. 

In the mean time, one cannot believe that any man, 
who seriously reflects how absolutely the religion of 
Christ claims a conformity of his whole nature, will 
without regret feel himself animated with a class of 
sentiments, of which the habitual prevalence would be 
the total preclusion of Christianity. 

And it seems to show how little this religion is 
really understood, or even considered, in any of the 
countries denominated christian, that so many who 
{ffofess to adopt it never once thought of guarding their 
own minds, and those of their children, against the 
eloquent seductions of so opposite a spirit Probably 
they would be more intelligent and vigilant, if any 
other interest than that of their professed religicin were 
endangered. But a thing which injures them only in 
thai concern, is sure to meet with all possible indul« 
gence. 

With respect to religious parents and preceptor^ 
whose children and pupils are to receive that liberal 
education which must inevitably include the study of 
these great works, it will be for them to accompany 
the youthftd readers throughout, with an effort to show 
them, in the most pointed manner, the inconsistency of 
many of the sentiments, both with moral rectitude in 
general, and with the special dictates of Christianity. 
And in order to give the requisite force to those dk^ 
totes, it will be an important duty to illustrate to them 
the amiable tendency, and to prove the awful authority 



of this dispensation of religion. This carefnl ^G>rt 
will often bat partially prevent the mischief; bat it 
seems to be all that can be done. 

Virgil's work is a kind cf lunar reflection of the ai^ 
dent eflalgence of Homer ,* surrounded, if I may ex- 
tend the figure, with a beautiful halo of elegance and 
tenderness. So much more refined an order of senti* 
ment might have rendered the heroic character &r 
more attractive, to a mind that can soften as well as 
glow, if there had actually been a hero in the poem. 
But none of the personages intended for heroes take 
hold enough of the reader's feelings to assimilate them 
in moral temper. No fiction or history of human char* 
acters and actions will ever powerfully transfuse itt 
spirit, without some one or some very few individuals 
G^ signal peculiarity or greatness, to concentrate and 
embody the whole energy of the work. There would 
be no danger there£)re of any one's becoming an 
idolater of the god <^ war through the inspiration ct 
the i&aeid, even if a larger proportion of it had re- 
sounded with martial enterprisa Perhaps the chief 
counteraction to christian sentiments which I should 
apprehend to an opening susceptible mind, would be a 
depravation of its ideas concerning the other world, 
from the picturesque scenery which Virgil has opened 
to his hero in the regions of the dead, and the imposing 
images with which he has shaded the avenue to them. 
Perhaps also the afiecting sentiments which precede 
the death of Dido, might tend to lessen, especially in a 
pensive mind, the horror of that imp'ety which woulcl 
throw back with violence the possession of life, as if in 
reproaeh to its great Author, for having sufiered that 
then riiould be unhappiness in a world where then it 
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LETTER VI. 

In naming Lucan, I am not unaware that an ar^wa. 
of high admiration may hazard all credit for correct 
discernment. I most, howerer, confess that, in spite oi 
his rhetorical ostentation, and all the offences of a too 
inflated style, he does in my apprehension greatly sar^ 
pass all the other ancient poets in direct force of the 
ethical spirit ; and that he would have a stronger influ- 
ence to seduce my feelings, in respect to moral great* 
ness, into a discordance from christian principles. His 
leading characters are widely different frcMn those of 
Homer, and of an eminently superior order. The 
mighty genius of Homer appeared and departed in a 
rude age of the human mind, a stranger to the intelleo* 
tual enlargement which would have enabled him to 
combine in his heroes the dignity of thought, instead 
of mere physical force, with the energy of passion. 
For want of this, they are great heroes without being 
great men. They appear to you only as tremendous 
fighting and destroying animals; a kind of human 
mammoths. The prowess of personal conflict is all 
they can understand and admire, and in their warfare 
their minds never reach to any of the sublimer yiews 
and results even of war ] their chief and final object 
seems to be the mere sarage glory of fighting, and the 
annihilation of their enemies. When the heroes of 
Lucan, both the depraved and the nobler class, are 
employed in war, it seems but a small part of what 
they can do, and what they intend ; they have always 
something farther and greater in view than to evince 
their valour, or to riot in the vengeance of vicU^. 
Ambition as exhibited in Pompey and C»sar seems 
almost to become a grand passion, when compared lo 
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tbe contracted and ferocioafi aim of Hornet's chieft; 
while this passion, eren thus elevated, serves to exalt 
by comparison the far different and nobler sentiments 
and objects of Cato and Brutus. The contempt of death, 
which in the heroes of the Iliad often seems like an 
incapacity or an oblivion of thought, is in Lucan's 
favourite characters the result, or at least the associate^ 
of high philosophic spirit ; and this strongly contrasts 
their courage with that of Homer's warriors, which 
is, (accoiriing indeed to his own frequent similes,) the 
reckless daring of wild beasts. Lucan sublimates 
martial into moral grandeur. Even if you could de« 
duct from his great men all that which forms the speci- 
fic martial display of the hero, you would find their 
greatness little diminished ; they would still retain their 
commanding and interesting aspect. The better class 
of them, amidst war itself, hate and deplore the spirit 
and destructive exploits of war. They are indignant 
at the vices of mankind for compelling tkeir virtue into 
a career in which such sanguinary glories can be ac- 
quired. And while they deem it their duty to exert 
their courage in conflict for a just cause, they regard 
camps and battles as vulgar things, from which their 
thoughts often turn away into a train of solemn and 
presaging reflections, in which they approach sometimes 
the most elevated sublimity. You have a more abso- 
lute impression of grandeur from a speech of Cato, than 
firom all the mighty exploits that epic poetry ever bla- 
zoned. 'The eloquence of Lucan's moral heroes does 
not consist in images of triumphs and conquests, but in 
reflections on virtue, sufferings, destiny, and death ; 
and the sentiments expressed in his own name have 
often a melancholy tinge which renders them irresisti- 
bly interesting. He might seem to have felt a presage, 
while musing on the last of the Romans, that their 
f oet Was soon to follow them. The reader beconuff 
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devoted boUi to the poet, and to theee iUustrious matt; 
but, under the infloence of this attachment, he adopli 
all their sentiments, and exalts in the sympathy ; for- 
getting, or unwilling, to reflect, whether this state ol 
^ng be concordant with the religion of Christ, and 
jrith the spirit of the apostles and martyrs. The most 
2i4iti rating of Lucan's sentiments, to a mind enamoured 
of pensive sublimity, are those concerning death. I 
remember the Tery principle which I would wish to 
inculcate, that is, the necessity that a believer of the 
gospel should preserve the christian tenour of ieeling 
predominant in his miod, and clear of incongruous 
mixture, having struck me with great force amidst the 
enthusiasm with which I read many times over the 
memorable account of Vulteius, the speech by which 
he inspired his gallant band with a passion for death, 
and the reflections on death with which the poet closes 
the episode. I said to myself, at the suggestion of 
conscience, What are these sentiments with which I am 
glowing? Are these the just ideas of death? Are 
they such as we^e taught by the Divine Author of our 
religion ? Is. this the spirit with which St Paul ap- 
proached his last hour 1 And I felt a painful collision 
between this reflection and the passion inspired by the 
poet. I perceived clearly that the kind of interest 
which I felt was no less than a real adoption, for the 
time, of the very same sentiments with which he was 
animated. 

The epic poetry has been selected for the more 
pointed application of my remarks, from the belief 
that it has had a much greater influence on the moral 
sentiments of succeeding ages than all the other poetry 
of antiquity, by means of its impressive display of in- 
dividual great characters. And it will be admitted that 
the moral spirit of the epic poets, taken together, is as 
little in opposition to the christian theory of moral 



lentisientfl as that of the colleetm poetry of other 
kinds. Some just aad fine sentiments to be found in 
the Greek tragedies are in the tone of the best of the 
pagan didactic moralists. And they infuse themselves 
more intimately into our minds when thus coming 
warm in the course of passion and action, and speaking 
to us with the emphasis imparted by affecting and 
dreadful events ; but still are of less vivid and pene- 
trating charm, than as emanating from the insulated 
magnificence of such striking and sublime individual 
characters as those of epic poetry. The mind of the 
reader does not, from those dramatic scenes, retain for 
months and years an animated recollection of some 
personage whose name constantly recalls the sentiments 
which he uttered, or with which his conduct inspired 
us. The Greek drama is extremely deficient in both 
grand and interesting characters, in any sense of the 
epithets that should imply an imposing or a captivating 
moral power. Much the greatest number of the per- 
sons and personages brought on the scene are such as 
we care nothing about, otherwise than« merely on ac- 
count of the circumstances in which we see them act* 
ing or suffering. With few exceptions they come on 
the stage, and go ofi) without possessing us with either 
admiration or afiection. When therefore the maxims 
or reflections which we hear from them have an im- 
pressive efiect, it is less from any commanding quality 
in the persons, than from the striking, and sometimes 
portentous and fearful situations, that the sentiments 
have their pathos. There are a few characters of 
greater power over our respect and our sympathies, 
who draw us, by virtue of personal qualities, into a 
willing communion with them, at times, in moral prin- 
ciples and emotions. We aro relieved and gratified 
after passing through so much wickedness, misfortune, 
and inane common-place moralizing, to be grect*4 
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with fine expnmiooM of justice, generosity, and Melily 
to a worthy purpose, by persons whom we can regard 
as bring realisations of sach virtues. It is like finding 
among barbarous nations, (as sometimes happens,) 
some indindual or two eminently and unaccountably 
above the level of their tribe, whose intelligence and 
virtues have, by the contrast and the surprise, a stronger 
attraction than similar qualities meeting us in a culti- 
vated community. But the delight sometimes kindled 
by sentiments of magnanimous or gentle virtue, is ex- 
ceedingly repressed, and often quenched, in the reader 
of the Greek drama, by the incessant intrusion of a 
hideous moral barbarism ; especially by the implica- 
tion of the morality with an execrable mythology. 
There is an odbus interference of " the gods,*' some- 
times by their dissensions with one another perplexing 
and confounding the rules of human obligation ; often 
contravening the best intentions and efforts ; depriving 
virtue of all confidence and resource ; despising, frus- 
trating, or punishing it ; turning its exertions and sac- 
rifices to vanity ,or disaster ; and yet to be the objects 
of devout homage, a h<»nage paid with intermingled 
complaints and reproaches, extorted from defeated or 
suffering virtue, which is trying to be better than the 
gods. Nothing can be more intensely dreary than the 
moral economy as represented in much of that drama. 
Let any one contemplate it as displayed for example, in 
the Prometheus Chained, or the whole stories of (Edi- 
pus and Orestes. On the whole I have conceded much 
in saying, that a small portiim of the morality of that 
drama may have a place with that of the best of the 
didactic morali8t& 

I shall not dwell long on the biography and history, 
smce it will be allowed that their influence is very 
nearly coincident with that of the epic poetry. The 
work of Plutarch, the chief of the biographers, (a work 
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to neeoBaqiry, it would seeiOy to. (he ooiiaolfttioiis of m 
christiao, that I have reiad. of some learned man do* 
daring, and without any avowed rejection of thj Bibk^ 
that if he were to be cast on a desert island, and could 
havft one book, and but one, it should be this,) the work 
of Plutarch delineates a greatness partly of the same 
character as that celebrated by Homer, and partly of 
the more dignified and intellectual kind which is so 
commanding in the great men of Lucan, several of 
whom indeed are the subjects also of the biographer. 
Various distinctions might, no doubt, be remarked in 
the impression made by great characters as illustrated 
in poetry, and as exposed in the {Vainness <^ historical 
record : but I am persuaded that the habits of feeling 
which will grow from admiring the one or the odier, 
will be substantially the same as a&cting the temper 
of the mind in regard to Christianity. 

A number of the men exhibited by the biographers 
and historians, rose so eminently above the general 
character of the human race, that their^ names have 
become inseparably associated with our ideas of moral 
greatness. A thoughtful student of antiquity enters 
this majestic company with .an impression of mystical 
awfulness, resembling that of Ezekiel in his vision 
In this select and revered assembly w;ei include <mly 
those who were distinguished by elevated virtue, as 
well as powerful talents and memorable actiona Un- 
doubtedly the magnificent powers and energy without 
moral excellence, so often displayed on the field of 
ancient history, compel a kind of prostration of the 
soul in the presence of men, whose surpassing achieve- 
ments seem to silence for a while, and but for a while, 
the sense of justice which must execrate their ambitioa 
and their crimes ; but where greatness of mind seems 
but secondary to greatness of viitue, as in the examples 
ot Phocion, Epaminondas, Aristides, Timoleon, IMoo, 
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Cimon, and several more, tke heut appUudi ilirif kt 
feeling an inesietible capdmtkm. This number indeed 
ii email, compared with the whole galaxy of renownad 
names ; but it is large enough to fill the mind, and to 
give as yenerable an imj^essbn of pagan greatness, as 
if none of its examples had been the heroes whose 
fierce brilliance lightens through the blackness of their 
deprayity ; or the legislators, orators, and philosophers, 
whose wisdom was degraded by imposture, venality, or 
vanity. 

A most impressive part of the influence of ancient 
character on modem feelings, is derived from the 
accounts of two or three of the greatest philosophers, 
whose virtue, protesting and solitary in the times in 
which they lived, whose intense devotedness in the 
pursuit of wisdom, and whose occasional sublime 
glimpses of apprehension, received from beyond the 
sphere of error in which they were enclosed and be- 
nighted, present them to the mind with something likid 
the venerableness of the prophets of God. Among 
the exhibitions of this kind, it is unnecessary to say 
that Xenophon's Memoir of Socrates stands unrivalled 
and above comparison. 

Sanguine spirits without number have probably been 
influenced in modem times by the ancient history of 
mere heroes; but persons of a reflective disposition 
have been incomparably more afiected by the con- 
templation of those men whose combination of mental 
power with illustrious virtue constitutes the supreme 
glory of heathen antiquity. And why do I deem the 
admiration of this noble display of moral excellence 
pernicious to these reflective minds, in relation to the 
religion of Christ ? For the simplest possible reason ; 
because the principles of that excellence are not iden- 
Ileal with the principles of this religion ; as I believe 
mwtj serious and 8dA>bsefvant maa who has beei 
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ftttedtire to them both, will have yerified in his own 
experience. He has feh the animation which perraded 
fass soul, in musing on the virtues, the sentiments, and 
Ihe great actions, of these dignified men, suddenly ex* 
piring, when he has attempted to prolong or transfer it 
to the virtues, sentiments, and actions, of the apostles 
of Jesus Christ Sometimes he has, with mixed wonder 
and indignation, remonstrated with his own feelings, 
and has said, I know there is the highest excellence in 
the religion of the Messiah, and in the characters of 
his most magnanimous followers ; and surely it is ex- 
cellence also that attracts me to those other illustrious 
men ; why then cannot I take a full delightful interest 
in them both? But it is in vain ; he finds this amphi- 
bious devotion impossible. And he will always find it 
so ; for, antecedently to experience, it would be obvious 
that the order of sentiments which animated the one 
form of excellence, is extremely diverse from that which 
is the vitality of the other. If the whole system of a 
christian's sentiments is required to be exactly adjusted 
to the economy of redemption, they must be widely 
different from those of the men, however wise or vir- 
tuous, who never thought or heard of the Saviour of 
the world ; else where is the peculiarity or importance 
of this new dispensation, which does however both 
avow and manifest a most signal peculiarity, and with 
which heaven has connected the signs and declarations 
of infinite importance ? If, again, a christian's grand 
object and solicitude is to please God, this must con- 
stitute his moral excellence, (even though thefacts^ the 
mere actions were the same,) of a very different nature 
from that of the men who had not in firm faith any 
god that they cared to please, and whose highest gloiy 
might possibly become, that they boldly differed firosi 
iheir deities ; as Lucan undoubtedly intended it as tiM 
most emphatical applause of Cato, that he was tht 
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inflexible patron and hero of the canae which waa the 
aTenion of the goda.* If hamility ia required aa a 
characteriatic of a christian's mind, he ia here again 
|ilaced in a state of contrariety to that aelf-idolatry, the 
Jove of glory which accompanied, and waa applauded 
aa a virtue while it accompanied, almost all the moral 
greatneaa of the heathens. If a christian Uvea for 
eternity, and advancea towards death with the certain 
expectation of judgment, and of a new and awful world, 
how different must be the essential quality of his serious 
sentiments, aa partly created, and wholly pervaded, by 
this mighty anticipation, from the order of feeling of 
the virtuous heathens, who had no positive or sublime 
expectations beyond deatL The interior essences, if 
I may ao apeak, of the two kinds of excellence, sus- 
tained or produced by these two systems or principlee, 
are so different, that they will hardly be more con- 
vertible or compatible in the same mind than even ex* 
cellence and turpitude. — Now it appears to me that the 
enthusiasm with which a mind of deep and thoughtful 
sensibility dwells on the history of sages, virtuous legis* 
latois, and the worthiest class of heroes of heathen 
antiquity, will be found to beguile tha^ mind into an 
order of sentiments congenial with theirs, and therefore 
thus seriously different from the spirit and principles 
of Christianity, t It is not exactly that the judgment 

* Vktrix cama Diis placuit, aed victa CaftonL 

t Should it be pretended that, in admiring pagan excellence, the 
mind takea the mere fad9 of that excellence, separately from the 
princi|des, and aa &r as thej are identical with the &ct8 of chris« 
tian excellence, and then, connecting christiBn principles with 
them, oonyerts the whole ideaUy into a christian character before 
it cordially admires, I appeal to experience that this is not tme. 
If it were, the mind woidd be able to turn with lull complacency 
fipom an affectionate admiration of an illastrious heathen, to ad- 
Biiie, in the same train of Ming and with still wanner emotioa, 
the exceUenoe of St. Paul: which is not the &ct 
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tidvidis distinct pagan propositions, but the heart in3eii*. 
sibly acquires aa unison with many of the sentiments 
which imply those propositions, and are wrong unless 
those propositions be right It forgets that a different 
state of feeling, corresponding to a greatly difierent 
scheme of principles, is appointed by the Sovereiga 
Judge of all things as (with relation to us) an indis- 
pensable preparation for entering the eternal paradise ;* 
and that now, no moral distinctions, however splendid, 
are excellence in his sight, if not conformed to his 
declared standard. It slides into a persuasion that, 
under any economy, to be like one of those heathen 
examples should be a competent fitness for any world 
to which good spirits are to be assigned. The devoted 
admirer contemplates them as the mpst enviable spe- 
cimens of his nature, and almost wishes he could have 
been one of them ; without reflecting that this would 
probably have been under the condition, among many 
other circumstances, of adoring Jupiter, Bacchus, or 
iEsculapius, and yet despising the deities that he adored ; 
and under the condition of being a stranger to the Son 
of God, and to all that he has disclosed and accom- 
plished for the felicity of our race. It would even 
throw nn ungracious chill on his ardour, if an evan- 
gelical monitor should whisper, '< Remember Jesus 
Christ," and express his regret that these illustrious, 
men could not have been privileged to be elevated into 
christians. If precisely the word "elevated" were 
used, the admonished person might have a feeling, at 
the instant, as if it were not the right word. But this 
state of mind is no less in effect than hostility to the 
gospel, which these feelings are practically pronouncing 

* 1 hope none of these observations will be undentood to 
insinuate the impofsibiUty of the future happiness of virtuous 
heathens. But a question on that. subject would here be out «f 
place. 
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lo be at least unnecessary ; and therefore tbAt nobletf 
part of ancient literatare which tends to produce it, is 
inexpressibly injurious. It had been happy for many 
cultivated and aspiring minds, if the men whose cha- 
lacters are the moral magnificence of the classical 
history, had been such atrocious villains, that their 
names could not have been recollected without ex* 
eoration. Nothing can be more disastrous than to be 
led astray by eminent virtue and intelligence, which 
can give a sense of congeniality with grandeur in the 
deviation. 

It will require a very affecting impression of the 
christian truth, a decided conception of the christian 
character, and a habit of thinking with sympathetic 
admiration of the most elevated class of christians, to 
preserve the genuine evangelical spirit amidst this ideal 
society with personages who might pardonably have 
been esteemed of the noblest form of human nature, if 
a revelation had not been received from heaven. Some 
views of this excellence it were in vain for a christian 
to forbid himself to admire ; but he must learn to ad 
mire under a discriminative restriction, else the emotion 
involves a desertion of his cause. He must learn to as- 
sign these men in thought to another sphere, and to 
regard them as beings under a different economy with 
which our relations are dissolved ; as wonderful exam- 
ples of a certain imperfect kind of moral greatness, 
formed on a model foreign to true religion, and which 
is (tumbled to dust and given to the winds. — ^At the 
same time, he may well, while beholding some of these 
men, deplore that if so much excellence could be form- 
ad on such a model, the sacred system which gives the 
acknowledged exemplar for his own character should 
»ot have far more assimilated him to heaven. — So modi 
for the eflect of the most nteresting part of 9ackm 
literature. 



In the next letter I shall make some observatiem oft 
modern polite literature, in aj^lication of the same rule 
of judgpient Many of .hem must unavoidably be 
very analogous to those already made; since the 
greatest number of the modem fine writers acquired 
much of the charactw of dieir minds from those of the 
ancient world. Probably indeed the ancients hare ex^ 
erted a much more extensire influence in modem 
times by means of the modem writers to whom they 
have communicated their moral ^rit, than immediate 
ly by their own works. 



LETTER VII. 

To a man who had long observed die influences 
which tjrrannize over human passions and opinions, St 
would not perhaps have appeared strange, that when 
the Grand Renovator came on earth, and during the 
succeeding ages, a number of the men whose superior 
talents were to carry on the course of literature, and 
|>romote and guide the progress of the human mind, 
should reject his religion. These I have placed out 
of the question, as it is not my object to show the in- 
juries done to Christianity by its avowed enemies. But 
it mi^t have been expected, that all the intelligent 
men, from that hour to the end of time, who should 
really admit the truth of this religion, would perceive 
the sovereignty and universality of its claims, feel that 
every thing unconsonant with it ought instantly to 
vanish from the whole system of approved sentiments 
and the whole school of literature, and to keep as 
dearly aloof as the Israelites from the boundary that 
guarded the sanctity of Mount Sinai. It might have 
keen presumed, that all principles which the new die* 
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penaatioa nndered obsolete, or declared or implied ti 
bo wrong, should no more be regarded as belonging lo 
the system of principles to be henceforward received 
and taught, than dead bodies in their graves belong to 
the race of living men. To retain or recall them 
would therefore be as offensive to the judgment, as to 
take up these bodies and place them in the paths of 
men would be offensive to the senses; and as ab* 
surd as the practice of the ancient Egyptians, who 
made their embalmed ancestors their companions at 
their festivals. It might have been supposed, that 
whatever Christianity had actually substimted, abol- 
ished, or supplied, would therefore be praetieally re- 
garded by these believers of it as substituted, abolished, 
or supplied ; and that they would, in all their writings, 
be at least as careful of their fidelity in this great arti- 
cle, as an adherent to the Newtonian philosophy would 
be certain to exclude from his scientific discourse, all 
notions that seriously implied the Ptolemaic or the 
Tychonic system to be true. Necessarfly, a number 
of these literary believers would write on subjects so 
completely foreign to what comes within the cognizance 
of Christianity, that a pure neutrality, which should 
avoid all interference with it, would be all that could 
be claimed from them in its behalf; though at the 
same time, one should feel some degree of regret to see 
a man of enlarged mind exhausting his ability and his 
life on these foreign subjects, without devoting some 
short interval to the service of that which he believes 
to be of far surpassing moment* 

• I could not help feeling a degiee of this regret in reeding 
lately the memoirs of the admirable and estimable Sir Williani 
Jones. Some of his researehes in Asia have incidentally served 
the cause of religion ; but did he think that nothing more renudiH 
ed posoble to be done in serrioe to ehristianity, that his aoeoas» 
pushed mind was left aft leisure fixr hynmt to the Hindoo flo4i) 
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" Bat the grea number who chose towhte on sdb- 
jeeU that come within the relations of the chfistian 
qrstem^ as on the various riews of morals, the distme- 
tions and judgments of htiman character, and the the* 
orjr of happiness, with almost nnavoidable references 
sometimes to oar connexion with Deity, to death, and 
to a future state, ought to have written every page un- 
der the recollection, that these subjects are not left free 
for careless or arbitrary sentiment since the time that 
" God has spoken to us by his Son ;" and that the 
finest composition would be only so much eloquent im- 
piety, if essentially discordant with the dictates of the 
New Testament. Had this been a habitual and in- 
fluential recollection with the admired writers of the 
christian world, an ingenuous mind might have been 
conversant alternately with their works and those of 
evangelists and apostles, without being confounded in 
the conflict of antipathy between the inspirations c^ 
genius and the inspirations of heaven^ 

I confine my view chiefly to the elegant literature 
of our own country. And there is a presumption in 
its favour, independently of actual comparison, that it is 
much less exceptionable than the belles lettres of the 
other countries of modem Europe ; for this plain rea- 
son, that the extended prevalence of the happy light of 

Was not this even a violation of the neutrality, and an offence, 
not only against the gospel, but against thdsm itselfl I know 
what may be said about peraonification, license ot poetry, and so 
on; but should not a worshipper of God hold himself under a 
solemn obligation to abjure all tolerance of even poetical figures 
that can seriously seem, in any way whatever, to recognise tha 
pagan divinitie»-or abominations, as the prophets of Jehovah 
would have called them 1 What would Elijah have said to such an 
employment of talents in his time 1 It would have availed litUe 
to have told him that these divinities were only peisonifications 
(with their appropriate representative idols) of objects in nature, 
of elements, or of abstractions. He would have sternly replied, 
And was not Baal, whose propheU I destroyed, the samel 
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ttM Befomurtioii ifaroiigh almott the wkole penod of 
the production of our works of geoias and tatte, hmhI 
neceiaarily, by presenting Uie religion of Christ in ma 
aspect more tme to its genuine dignity, have oompelied 
from the inteilectoai men who did not deny its trath^ 
and could not be entirely ^norant of its most essential 
properties, a kind and d^^ree of req>ect which would 
not be felt by the same <»der of men in popish oonn* 
tries, vihoue belief in Christianity was no more than a 
deference to the authority of the church, and whose oe» 
casional allusions or testimonies to it would recognise 
it in no higher character than that in which it appeam 
as degraded into a superstkion ; so that there would be 
only a fidlacious or equiTocal glimmer of christiaa- 
ity thrown occasionally on their pages of moral senti« 
ment 

In this assumption in fitvour of our polite Uteratare 
against that of the popish countries, I set out of vieWi 
on both sides, that portion which is of directly tramoial 
or infidel tendency ; since it is not at all my object to 
comment on the aotichristian effect of the palpably 
Ticious part of our literature, but to indicate a certain 
moral and religious insalubrity in much of that wbiehi 
in general account, is for the most part tderably accory 
dant, and in many instances actively subservient, to 
truth and virtue. 

Going over from the vicious and irreligious to the 
directly opposite quarter, neither do I include in the 
literature on which I am animadverting, any class of 
authors formerly theological, not even the most admired 
sermon writers in our language ; because it is probable 
that works specifically theological have not been ad- 
mitted to constitute more than a small part of that 
school of thinking and taste, in which the generality 
of cultivated men have acquired the moral habitude ot 
.heir minds. That school is composed of poetj^ morV 
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phiiBsoi^iert, hialoriafis, esiayttta, and you may add tba 
miten of fiction. If the great majority of these authom 
have iojared) and still injure their pupils in the most 
important of all their interests, it is a very serious con- 
sideration, both in respect to the accountableaess of the 
anthoia, and the final e&ct on their pupils. I main- 
tain that they are guilty of this injury. 

On so wide a field, my dear IHeiui, it would be in 
vain to attempt making partacolar references and selec- 
tions to verify all these remarks. I must appeal for 
their tmth to your own acquaintance with our popular 
fine writen. 

In the first place, and as a general observation, the 
alleged injury has been done, to a great extent, by 
Omission, or rather it should be called Exclusion. I 
do not refer so much to that unworthy care, maintained 
through the works of our ingenious authom to avoid 
f&rmaUf treating on any topics of an expressly evan- 
gelical kib 1, as to the absence of that christian tinge 
and modification, (rendered perceptible partly by a 
plain recognition occasionally of some great christian 
truth, and partly by a solicitous, though it were a tacit 
conformity to every principle of the christian theory,) 
which sfauottld pervade universally the sentiments re- 
garding man as a moral being. Consider how small a 
portion of the serious subjects of thought can be de- 
tacked from all connejdon with the religion of Christ, 
without narrowing the scope to which he meant it to 
extend, and repelling its intervention where he required 
it should intervene. The book which unfolds it, has 
e^nggented its comprehensiveness, and the first dis- 
tinguished christians had a delusive view of it, if it does 
not actually claim to mingle its principles with the 
whde system of moral ideas^ so as to give them a 
special modification ; as the jNrinciple of fire, interfused 
through the various forms and combinations of tha 
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cleracnts, contribates essentially to constitute that ooii*' 
dition by which they are adapted to their importanl 
uses, which condition and adaptation therefore they 
would lose if that principle were no longer inherent 

And this claim for the extensive interference of the 
christian principles, made as a requirement from au- 
thority, appears to be just in virtue of their own nature. 
For they are not of a nature which necessarily restricts 
them to a peculiar department, like the principles ap- 
propriate t ) some of the sciences. We should at once 
perceive tl e absurdity of a man who should be pre- 
tending to adjust all his ideas on general subjects ac- 
cording to the rules of geometry, and should maintain 
(if any man could do so preposterous a thing) that geo- 
metrical laws ought to be taken as the basis of our rea- 
soning on politics and morals. Or, if this be too ex- 
treme a supposition, let any other class of principles^ 
foreign to moral subjects, be selected, in order to show 
how absurd is the effect of an attempt to stretch them 
beyond their proper sphere, and force them into some 
connexion with ideas with which they have no natural 
relation. Let it be shown how such principles can in 
BO degree modify Lhe subject to which they are at- 
tempted to be applied, nor mingle with the reasons 
concerning it, but refuse to touch it, like magnetism 
applied to brass. I '.vould then show, on the contrary, 
that the christian principles are of a quality which puts 
them in relation with something in the nature of almost 
all serious subjects. Their introduction into those sub- 
jects therefore is not an arbitrary and forced applica- 
tion of them ; it is nierely permitting their cognizance 
and interfusion in whatever has some quality of a com- 
mon nature with them. It must be evident in a mo- 
ment that the most general doctrines of christianityi ^ 
such as those of a future judgment, and immortalily, 
have a direct relation with every thing that can b^ 

■ 
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comprehended within the widest range of moral qpecm; 
lation and sentiment It will also be found that the 
more particular doctrines such as those of the moraJ 
prarity of our nature, an atonement made by the sac 
rifice of Christ, the interference of a special divine in 
fiuence in. renewing the human mind, and conducting 
it through the discipline for a future state, togethei 
with all the infereaces, conditions, and motives result* 
ing from them, cannot.be admitted and religiously re* 
garded, without combining in numberless instances 
with a man's ideas on moral subjects. That writer 
must therefore have retired beyond the limits of an m^ 
mense £eld of important and most interesting speculft* 
tions, Indeed beyond the limits of all the speculadon 
most important to man, who can say that nothing ia 
the religion of Christ bears, in any manner, on any 
part of his subject, any more than if he were a philoso^ 
pher of Saturn. 

In thus habitually interfering and combining with 
moral sentiments and speculations^ the. christian prio* 
ciplee will greatly. modify them. The ideas infused 
from those principles, to be combined with the moral 
sentiments, will not appear as simply €tddiiumal ideas 
in the train of thought, but as also affecting the char* 
acter of the rest. A writer whose mind is so possessed 
with the christian principles that they continually sug? 
gest themselves . in connexion witibi his serious specu- 
lations, will unavoidably present a moral subject in a 
4omewhat. difierent aspect, even when he inakes no ex* 
press references to the gospel, from: that in which it 
would be presented by another writer, whose habits .of 
thought were clear of evangelical recollections. New 
in every train of thinking in which the' recognition oi 
those principles would effect this modification, it ought 
to be effected ; so that the very last idea within the 
fimipass of speculation which would have a diflennl 
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•8 ft imy of tke gwpel £Bdb^ or doca not fidl, npm 
% shoald be fidthfuUy prewaled in that light Tho 
citfistiiui princitiles cannot be true, withoat detenainio^ 
what shall be trae in the mode of lepresenting every 
sttbjeot in which there is any thing belonging to them 
by essential relation. Obvioasiy, as £ir as the gospel 
ean go, and does by such relation with things claim to 
go, with a modifying action, it cannot be a matter of 
indifference whether it lio go or not ; for nothing os 
which its application would have this isffisct, would bo 
equally right as so modified and as not so modified* 
That which is made precisely correct by this qualified 
condition, must therefoie, separately from it, be ineor* 
leet. He who has sent a revelation to decline the the* 
ory of sacred truth, and to order the relations of all 
mnal sentiment with ^t truth, cannot giro his sane* 
tion at once to this final constitntton, and to that which 
refuses to be conformed to it. He therefore disowns 
that which disowns the religion of Christ And what 
he disowns he condemns; thus placing all moral sen- 
timents in the same predicament with regard to tho 
christian economy, in which Jesus Christ ]daced his 
contemporaries, ^ He that is not with me is against 
me."*^The order of ideas dissentient from the duistian 
^stem, presumes the existence, or attempts the creationi 
cf some oth^ economy. 

• Now, in casting a recollective glance over our ele* 
gant literature, as fiir as I am acquainted with it, I can? 
not help thinking that much the greater part &lls under 
this condemnation. After a compamtively small nnm 
ber of names and books are excepted, what are cidled 
the British Classics, with the addition of very many 
works of great literary merit that have not quite al* 
taioed that rank, present an immense vacancy of chria* 
tianixed senlimei^ The authors do not give signs of 
having erer deeply studied Christianity, or of havi«§ 
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h$K(a aware that any sach tiding is a duty. Wljttefvff 
haa atvongly occapied a man's attantioD, aflbcted his 
feeliogs, and filled his mind with ideas, will eren nn* 
intentionally show itself in the train and cast of his 
discourse; these writers do not in this manner betray 
that their fiusalties have be^i occupied and interested 
by the special views uaMded in the evangelic dispen* 
sation. Of their coming from the contemplation of 
these views you discover no notices analogous, for in- 
stance, to those which appear in the writing or d» 
eourse of a man, who has been passing some time 
amidst the wonders of Rome or Egypt, and who shows 
yoo, by almost unconscioiis aUosions and images oe* 
earring in his language even on other subjects, how 
profoundly he has been interested in behdding trip 
umphal arches, temples, pyramids, and cemeteriea 
Their minds are not naturalised, if I may so speak, to 
(he images and scenery of the kingdom of Christ, or to 
that kind of light which the gospel throws on all ob> 
jects. They are somewhat like the inhabitants of those 
lowns within the vast salt mines of Poland, who, see* 
ing every object in their region by the light of lamps 
and candles only, have in their conyersation hardly 
any expressions describing things in such aapeda em 
never appear but under the lights of heaven. Tou 
might observe, the next time that you open one of these 
works, how far you may read, without meeting with 
an idea of such a nature, or so expressed, as couU not 
have been unless Jesus Christ had come into the 
world ;* though the subject in hand may be one of 
those which he came in a special manner to illuminate, 
and to enforce on the mind by new and most cogent 

* Except perhaps in raipeet to bumanity and beneYolence, on 
which mbjeet hk instractioiia have improYed the ■ en tim e n tt sf 
faiAd0li AcoMlvM, m ipita of tiM flection oTllMW dmoa 
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•qfuments. And where so little of the light and reo* 
tifying influence of these communications has been ad* 
milted into the habits of thought, there will be very 
few cordially reverential and animated references to 
the great Instructor himsel£ These will perhaps occur 
Dot oftener than a traveller in some parts of Africa, or 
Arabia, comes to a spot of green vegetation in the desert 
You might hare read a considerable number of vol* 
umes, without becoming clearly apprised of the exist* 
ence of the dispensation, or that such a sublime Min- 
ister of it had ever appeared among men. And you 
might have diligently read, for several years, and 
through several hundred volumes, without discovering 
its nature or importance, or that the writers^ when al- 
luding to it, acknawledged any peculiar and essential 
importance as belonging to it You would only have 
conjectured it to be a scheme of opinions and discipline 
which had apponred, in its day, as many others had 
appeared, and left us, as the others have left us, to fol« 
low our speculations very much in our own way, 
taking from those schemes, indiflfei'ently, any notions 
that we may approve, and facts or fictions that we may 
idmire. 

You would have supposed that these writers had 
heard of one Jesus Christ, as they had heard of one 
Confucius, as a teacher whose instructions are admitted 
to contain many excellent things,' and, to whose system 
a liberal mind will occasionally advert, well pleased to 
soe China j . Greece, and Judea, as well as England^ 
producing their philosophers, of various degrees and 
modes of illomination, for the honour cf their respec- 
tive countries and periods, and for the concurrent pro- 
motion of human intelligence. All the information 
which they would have supplied to your understanding, 
apd all the conjectures to which they, might have ex* 
cited your curiosity, would have left you, if not instruct* 
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0d from other sources, to meet the real religion ittel^ 
when at length disclosed to ycu, as a thing of which 
you had but slight recpgoitioD, further than its name , 
as a wonderful novelty. How little you would hate 
expected, from their literary and ethiciil glimpses, to 
find the case to be, that the system so insignificantly 
and carelessly acknowledged in the course of their fine 
sentiments, is the actual and sole economy by the pro- 
visions of which their happiness can be secured, by the 
laws of which they will be judged, which has declared 
the relations of man with his Creator, and specified the 
exclusive ground of acceptance ; which is therefore pf 
infinite consequence to you, and to them, and to all 
their readers, as fixing the entire theory of the condi- 
tion and destinies of man on the final principles, to 
which all theories and sentiments are solemnly required 
to be ^'brought into. obedience/' 

Now, if the fine spirits, who have thus preset ved an 
ample, rich, diversified, crowded province of our litera- 
ture, clear of evangelical intrusion, are really the chief 
instructors of persons of taste, and form, from early life, 
their habits of feeling and thought, the natuial result 
must be a state of mind very uncongenial, with the 
gospel. Views habitually presented to the mind in its 
most susceptible periods, and during the prolonged 
course of its improvements, in the varied forms and 
lights of sublimity and beauty, with eyery fiiscination 
of the taste, ingenuity, and eloquence, which it has 
admired still more each year as its . faculties have ex** 
panded, will have become the settled (vder of its ideaa 
And it will feel the same complacency in this intellee* 
tual order, that we feel, as inhabitants of the material 
world, in the great arrangement of nature, in the green 
blooming oiith, and the splendid hemisphere of heave» 

26 
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LETTER Vril. 

It will be proper to specify, aomewfaat more d]» 
tincdy, MTeral of the panicalare in which 1 considei 
the majority of oar fine writers as at variance with 
the tenoar of the chtistiaD revelation, and ^erefore 
beguiling their readers into a com|rfaeency in an order 
of sentiments that sometimes Tirtnally, and sometimes 
directly, disowns it 

One thing extremely obrions to remark is, that the 
gmfd manj the man of rirtne, who is necessarily coming 
often in view in the volames of these writers, isnoi a 
ekruiUtn, His character coold have been formed 
thongh the christian revelation had never been opened 
on the earth, or thoagh the New Testament had per- 
ished ages since ; and it might have been a fine spec- 
tacle, but of no striking peculiarity. It has no such 
complexiott and aspect as would have appeared foreign 
and unaccountable in the absence of the christian truth, 
and have excited wonder what it should bear relation 
to, and on what model, or in vriiat school, such a con- 
formation of principles and feelings could have taken 
its consistence. Let it only be said, that this man of 
virtue had been c^Miyeisant whole 3^ars with such 
encles and examples as Socmtes, Pkto, Cicero, Anto- 
ninus, and Seneca, selecting what in any of them ap- 
peared the wisest or best, and all would be explained ; 
there would be nothing to suggest the question, ^ But 
if so, with whom has he conversed since, to lose so 
strangely the proper character of his school, under the 
broad impression of some other mightier influence ?" 

The good man of our polite literature never talks 
viith afiectionate devotion of Christ, as the great High 
Priest of his profession, as the exalted friend and lonl| 



whoae mjunctioiitf am the hws of his virtoeB, wIuMO 
work aad sacrifice aie the basis of his hopes, whose 
doqtriaes guide aad awe his reasonings, and whose ex- 
ample is the pattern which he is earnestly aspiring to 
les^nble. The last intelleetual and moral designations 
in the world by which it would occur to you to describe 
him, would be those by which the apostles so mneh 
exulted to be rec(^ised, a disciple, and a servant, of 
JFesus Christ; nor could you imagine him as at all 
gratified by beiag so described. You do not hear him 
ej[pres3, tlmt he accounts the habitual remembrance of 
Christ essential to the nature of that excellence which 
he is cultivating. He rather seems, with the utmost 
coolness of choice, adopting virtue as according with 
the dignity of a^ rational agent, than to be in the least 
degree impelled to the high attainment by any xela* 
tlons with the Saviour of the worid. 

If you suppose a person of such character to have 
&Uen into the company of St Paul, you can easily 
imagine the total want of eong^iiality. Though both 
avowedly devoted to truth, to virtue, and perhaps to 
religion, the difi&rence in the east of their sentiments 
would have been as great as that between the physical 
constitution and h^itndes of a native of the country 
at the equator, and those of one from the aictie re- 
giom. Would not that determination oi the apostle*s 
mind, by which there was a continual intervention of 
ideas concerning one great object, in all subjects, places^ 
and times, have appeared to diis man of virtue and 
wisdom inconceivably mystical? In what manner 
would he have listened to the emphatical ez[Nressions 
respecting the love of Christ constraining us, living not 
to ourselves, but to him that £ed £>r us and rose agam, 
ooanting all things but loss lor the knowledge of 
Christ, being ardent to win Christ and be found in 
him, fltnd trustiag that Chint riionld be magnified io 
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«or body, whether by life or by death ? Perhiqp S' 
Paul's energy of temperament, evidently comb tek 
with a Tigorous intellect, might have awed him into 
ailence. Bat amidst that silence, he mast hare decMied| 
in order to defend his self-complacency, that the apoe* 
tie's mind had fallen, notwithstanding its strength, an* 
der the dominion of an irrational assodiation ; for ha 
would have been conscious that no such ideas had 
ever kindled his affections, and that no such affe^itions 
had ever animated his actions ; and yet he was indabi* 
tably a good man, according to a generally approved 
standard, and could, in ano^er style, be as eloquent 
fan goodness as St Paul himself. He would therefore 
have assured himself, either that it was not necessary 
to be a christian, or that this OTder of feelings was not 
necessary to that character. But if the apostle's sa- 
gacity had detected the cause of this reserve, and the 
nature of his associate's reflections, he would most cer* 
tainly have declared to him with emphasis that both 
these things were necessary^-or that he had been do*, 
ceived by inspiration ; and he would have parted from 
this self-complacent man with admonition and compas- 
sion. Would St. Paul have been wrong? But if ho 
would have been right, what becomes of those authors, 
whose works, whether from neglect or design, tend to 
satisfy their readers of the perfection of a form of 
character which he would have pronounced essentially 
unsound? 

Again, moral writings are instructions on the sab* 
ject of happiness. . Now the doctrine of this subject is 
declared in the evangelical testimony: it had been 
strange indeed if it had not, when the happiness of 
man was expressly the object of the communication. 
And what, according to this communication, are the 
anehtial requisites to that condition of the mind 
without which ho man ought to be called happy f 
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irithout which igrnorance or insensibility alone can be 
content, and folly alone can be cheerfal ? A simple 
reader of the christian scriptures will reply that they 
are — a change of heart, called conversion, the assa« 
ranee of the pardon of sin through Jesus Christ, a 
habit of devotion approaching so near to intercourse 
with the Supreme Object of devotion that revelation 
has called it '' communion with God," a process, named 
sanctification, of improvement in all internal and ex* 
ternal virtue, a confidence in the divine Providence 
that all things shall work together for good, and a 
conscious preparation for another life, including a firm 
hope of eternal felicity. And what else can he reply f 
Did the lamp of heaven ever shine more clearly since 
omnipotence lighted it, than these ideas display them- 
selves through the christian revelation ? Is this then 
absolutely and exclusively the true account of hap- 
piness? It is not that which our accomplished writers 
in general have chosen to sanction. Your recollection 
will tell you that they have most certainly presumed to 
•vow, or to insinuate, a doctrine <3^ happiness which 
implies much of the christian doctrine to be a needless 
intruder on our speculations, or an imposition on our 
belief; and I wonder that this grave fact should so 
little have alarmed the christian students of elegant 
literature. The wide difference between the dictates 
of the two authorities is too evident to be overlooked ; 
for the writers in question have very rarely, amidst an 
immense assemblage of sentiments concerning happi* 
ness, made any reference to what the inspired teachers 
so explicitly declare to be its constituent and vital 
principlea How many times you might read the sunf 
or the moon to its repose, before you would find an 
assertion or a recognition, for instance, of a change of 
the mind being requisite to happiness, in any terms 
eommensurate with the significance which this article 
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mttstB to bear, ia all the vaned propositioiM and natiofi| 
nspecting it in the New TeatamentI Some of theaa 
writers appear hardly to have admitted or to have 
recollected even the maxim, that happiness must essen- 
tially consist in something so fixed in the mind itself, 
as to be substantially independent of worldly condition, 
for their most animated representations of it are merely 
descriptions of fortunate combinations of external cir* 
caipstances, and oi the feelings so immediately de- 
pending on them, that they will expire the moment 
that these combinations are broken up. The greater 
number, however, have fully admitted so plain a truth, 
and have given their illustrations of the doctrine of 
happiness accordingly. And what appears in these 
illustrations as the brightest image of happiness) It 
is, prob^ly, that of a man feeling an elevated cooi- 
placency in his own excellence, a proud consciousness 
of rectitude i privileged with freedom of thought, and 
extended views, cleared from the mists of prejudice 
and superstition ] displaying the generosity of his na* 
ture in the ex^cise of benevolence, without feeling, 
however, any grateful incitement from remembrance 
of the transcendent generosity of the Son of Man ; 
maintaining, in respect to the events and bustle of the 
surrounding scene, a dignified indifierence, which can 
let the world go its own way, undisturbed by its dis- 
ordered course ; temperately enjoying whatever good 
grows on his portion of the field of life, and living in 
a cool resignation to fate, without any strong ejqpies* 
sions of a specific h<^, or even solicitude, with regard 
lo the termination of life and to all futurity. Now, 
notwithstanding a partial coincidence of this description 
with the christian theory of happiness,* it is evident 



* No one can be so absurd as to leprasent tlie notknis 
linvade the works of polite literature aa totalfy, and at ill poiii^ 
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Jiat on the wliole the two modes are so difeieiit thai 
ao man can realue them both. The coasequeoce U 
dear ; the natural eiOect of incompetent and fallacioaa 
•chemeSi prepossessing the mind by eTery grace and 
fiurce of genius, will be an aversion to the christiaa 
scheme; which will be seen to place haj^tness in 
elements and relations much less flattering to what will 
be called a noble pruite ; to make it coostst in some* 
thing of which it were a vain presumption for the man 
to fancy that kiwueifcaxi be the sovereign creator. 

It is, again, a prominent characteristic of the chrts* 
tian revelation, that having declared this li£9 to be bat 
the introduction to another, it systematically preserves 
the recollection of this great truth through every rep- 
i^sentation of every subject ; so that the reader is not 
allowed to contemplate any of the interests of life in 
a view which detaches them from the grand object and 
conditions of life itself An apostle could not address 
his friends on the most common concerns, for tlie 
length of a page, without the final references. He is 
like a person whose eye, wkile he is conversing with 
you about an object, or a succession of objects, imme* 
diately near, should glance every moment toward some 
great spectacle appearing on the distant honzon. He 
seems to talk to his friends in somewhat of that man** 
ner of expression with which you can imagine that 
Elijah spoke, if he remarked to his companion any 
circumstance in the journey from Bethel to JerichO| 
and from Jericho to the Jordan ; a manner betraying 
the sublime anticipation which was pressing on his 
thonghts. The correct consequence of conversiag with 
oar Lord and his apostles would be, that the thought 
of immortality shoald become almost as habitually 

opposite to the principles of Christianity; what I am asserting u^ 
that in some important points they are substaiitiaHy and e ss entia l ly 
4ifociit, and that 'm others they disowa the duntiAn nodifleatkii^ 
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•qfuments. And where so little of the light and re^ 
tifying influence of these communications has beeii ad* 
mitted into the habits of thought, there will be very 
few cordially reTerential and animated references to 
the great Instructor himself. These will perhaps occur 
Dot oftener than a traveller in some parts of Africa, or 
Arabia, comes to a spot of green vegetation in the desert 
You might have read a considerable number of vol« 
umes, without becoming clearly apprised of the exist* 
ence of the dispensation, or that such a sublime Min* 
ister of it had ever appeared among men. And you 
might have diligently read, for several years, and 
through several hundred volumes, without discovering 
its nature or importance, or that the writers^ when al- 
luding to it, acknowledged any peculiar and essential 
importance as belonging to it You would only have 
conjectured it to be a scheme of opinions and discipline 
which had apponred, in its day, as many others had 
appeared, and leh us, as the others have left us, to fol- 
low our speculations very much in our own way, 
taking from those schemes, indifferently, any notions 
that we may approve, and facts or fictions that we may 
idmire. 

You would have supposed that these writers had 
heard of one Jesus Christ, as they had heard of one 
Confucius, as a teacher whose instructions are admitted 
to contain many excellent things; and Jo whose system 
a liberal mind will occasionally advert, well pleased to 
soe China j Greece, and Judea, as well as England, 
producing their philosophers, of various degrees and 
modes of iiiamination, for the honour cf their respec- 
tive countries and periods, and for the concurrent pro- 
motion of human intelligence. All the information 
whicli they would have supplied to your understanding, 
and all the conjectures to which they might have ez« 
cited your curiosity, would Live left you, if not instruct* 
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0d from other sources, to meet the real religion itself 
when at length disclosed to ycu, as a thing of which 
you had but slight recognition, further than its name ; 
as a wonderful norelty. How little you would hate 
expected, from their literary and ethical glimpses, to 
find the case to be, that the system so insignificantly 
and carelessly acknowledged in the course of their fine 
sentiments, is the actual and sole economy by the pro- 
visions of which their ha[^ine8s can be secured, by the 
laws of which they will be judged, which has declared 
the relations of man with his Creator, and specified the 
exclusive ground of acceptance ; which is therefore pf 
infinite consequence to you, and to them, and to all 
their readers, as fixing the entire theory of the condi- 
tion and destinies of man on the final principles, to 
which all theories and sentiments are solemnly required 
to be ^' brought into. obedience.'' 

Now, if the fine spirits, who have thus preset ved an 
ample, rich, diversified, crowded province of our litera- 
ture, clear of evangelical intrusion, are really the chief 
instructors of persons of taste, and form, from early life, 
their habits of feeling and thought, the natuial result 
must be a state of mind very uncongenial, with the 
gospel Views habitually presented to the mind in its 
most susceptible periods, and during the prolonged 
course of its improvements, in the varied forms and 
lights of sublimity and beauty, with every fiiscination 
of the taste, ingenuity, and eloquence, which it has 
admired still more each year as its faculties have ex** 
panded, will have become the settled <nrder of its ideaa 
And it will feel the same complacency in this intellec* 
tual order, that we feel, as inhabitants of the material 
world, in the great arrangement of nature, in the green 
blooming eiiith,and the splendid hemisphere of heave» 
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LETTER VIII. 

It will be proper to specify, somewhat more A» 
linetly, eeveral of the particulars in which 1 considei 
the majority of oar fiae writers as at Tariance with 
the tenoar of the christian retelation, and therefore 
beguiling their readers into a comj^cency in an order 
of sentiments that sometimes virtiuiUy, and somedmes 
directly, disowns it 

One thing extremely obvious to remark is, that the 
g§od suiN, the man of virtue, who is necessarily coming 
often in view in the volumes of these writers, Unota 
^miiUuL His character could have been formed 
though the christian revelation had never been opened 
on the earth, or though the New Testament had per- 
ished ages since ; and it might have been a fine spec- 
tacle, but of no striking peculiarity. It has no such 
complexion and aspect as would have appeared foreign 
and unaccountable in the absence of the christian truth, 
aad have excited wonder what it should bear relation 
to, and on what model, or in ^at school, such a con- 
formatiott of princijdes and feelings could have taken 
its consistence. Let it only be said, that this man of 
virtue had been conversant whole years with such 
iNracles and examples as Socrates, Plato, Cicero, Anto- 
ninus, and Seneca, selecting what in any of them ap- 
peared the wisest or best, and all would be explained ; 
there would be nothing to suggest the question, '* But 
if so, with whom has he conversed since, to lose so 
strangely the proper character of his school, under the 
broad impresnon of some other mightier influence?" 

The good man of our polite literature never talks 
^ith affectionate devotion of Christ, as the great High 
Priest of his prolbssion, as the exahed friend and kit4| 
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whose iajanclions ara the kws of his Tiitoas^ whoee 
work and sacrifice are the hasis of his hopes, whose 
doctrines guide and awe his reasonings, and whose ex- 
ample is the pattern which he is earnestly aspiring to 
resemble. The last intellectual and moral designations 
in the world by which it would occur to y<m to describe 
bira, would be those by which the apostles so mueh 
exulted to be recognised, a disciple, and a servant, of 
Jesus Christ; nor could you imagine him as at all 
gratified by being so described. You do not hear him 
express, tbat he accounts the habitual remembrance of 
Christ essential to the nature of that excellence which 
lie is cultivating. He rather seems, with the utmost 
coolness of choice, adopting virtue as according with 
the dignity of a^ rational agent, than to be in the least 
diegree impelled to the high attainment by any rela* 
tions with the Saviour of the world. 

If you suppose a person of such character to have 
fellen into the company of St Paul, you can easily 
imagine the total want of eongaiiality. Though both 
avowedly devoted to truth, to virtue, and perhaps to 
religion, the difiexence in the east of their sentiments 
would have been as great as that between the physical 
constitution and habitudes of a native of the country 
at the equator, and (hose of one from the arctic re- 
gions. Would not that determination of the apostle*s 
mind, by which there was a continual intervention of 
ideas concerning one great object, in all subjects, places, 
and times, have appeared to this man of virtue and 
wisdom inconceivably mjrstical? In what manner 
would he have listened to the emphatical expressions 
respecting the love of Christ constraining us, living nol 
to ounelves, but to him that died £>r us and rose again, 
oonnting ail things but loss for the knowledge of 
Ohrist, being ardent to win Christ and be found in 
bhtt| 8L»d trusting that Christ shonld be magnified m 
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«ar body, whether by life or by death? Perhup 1' 
Paors energy of temperament, evidently comb lek 
with a vigdrous intellect, might have awed him jnto 
•ilence. But amidst that silence, he must have decMied| 
in order to defend his self-complacency, that the apoa* 
tle*8 mind had fallen, notwithstanding its strength, un- 
der the dominion of an irrational association ; for ho 
would have been conscious that no such ideas had 
ever kindled hb affections, and that no such affections 
had ever animated his actions ; and yet he was indubi* 
tably a good man, according to a generally approved 
standard, and could, in another style, be as eloquent 
for goodness as 8t Paul himself. He would therefore 
have assured himself, either that it was not necessary 
to be a christian, or that this order of feelings was not 
necessary to that character. But if the apostle's sa* 
gacity had detected the cause of this reserve, and the 
nature of his associate's reflections, he would most cer* 
tainly have declared to him with emphasis that both 
these things were necessary-^or that he had been de-. 
eeived by inspiration ; and he would have parted from 
this self-complacent man with admonition and compas- 
sion. Would St Paul have been wrong ? But if he 
would have been right, what becomes of those anthcns, 
whose works, whether from neglect or design, tend to 
satisfy their readers of the perfeiction of a form of 
character which he would have pronounced essentially 
unsound? 

Again, moral writings are instructions on the sub* 
ject of happiness. '. Now the doctrine of this subject is 
declared in the evangelical testimony: it had been 
itrange indeed if it had not, when the happiness of 
man was expressly the object of the communication. 
And what, according to this communication, are the 
essential requisites to that condition of the mind 
without which ho man ought to be called hi^pyf 
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Irithout which ignorance or insensibility alone can be 
content, and folly alone can be cheerfal ? A simple 
reader of the christian scriptures will reply that they 
are — a change of heart, called conversion, the assa** 
raoce of the pardon of sin through Jesus Christ, a 
habit of devotion approaching so near to intercourse 
with the Supreme Object of devotion that revelation 
has called it ^ communion with God," a process, named 
sanctification, of improvement in all internal and ex- 
ternal virtue, a confidence in the divine Providence 
that all things shall work together for good, and a 
conscious preparation for another life, including a firm 
hope of eternal felicity. And what else can he reply f 
Did the lamp of heaven ever shine more clearly since 
omnipotence lighted it, than these ideas display them- 
selves through the christian revelation ? Is this then 
absolutely and exclusively the true account of hap- 
piness? It is not that which our accomplished writers 
in general have chosen to sanction. Your recollection 
will tell you that they have most certainly presumed to 
avow, or to insinuate, a doctrine of happiness which 
implies much of the christian doctrine to be a needless 
intruder on our speculations, or an imposition on our 
belief; and I wonder that this grave fact should so 
little have alarmed the christian students of elegant 
literature. The wide difiference between the dictates 
of the two authorities is too evident to be overlooked ; 
for the writers in question have very rarely, amidst an 
immense assemblage of sentiments concerning happi- 
ness, made any reference to what the inspired teachers 
so explicitly declare to be its constituent and vital 
principlea How many times you might read the sunf 
or the moon to its repose, before 3'ou would find an 
assertion or a recognition, for instance, of a change of 
the mind being requisite to happiness, in any terms 
tommensurate with the significance which this article* 
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mA Mpenlhion are liauiitod; thai the aiifierii^ m 
daath are leas than men oAen endure in the courae of 
life ; that it is only like one of those transbrmatioaa 
with which the world of nature abounds ; and that it is 
easy to conceive, and reasonable to expect, a more com 
modious Tehicle and habitation. It would seem almost 
miaroidable to glance a thought toward what reTela* 
tion has signified to na of the house not made with 
hands " of the ^ better country, that is, the heavenly.'* 
But the greater number of the writers c^ taste advert 
to the scene beyond this world with apfiarent reluctance, 
unless it can be done, on the one hand, in the manner 
of pure philoeophieal conjecture, or on the other, under 
the form of images^ hearing some analogy to the vision* 
of classical poetry.* 

The arguments for leaignaiion to death are not so 
much drawn from future scenes, as from a consideration 
of the evils of the present life ; the necessity of yielding 
to a general and irreversible law ; the dignity of sub* 
asitting with that calmness which coaacioas virtue is 
entitled to feel ; and the its^^robability (as theie writers 
aometimes intimate) that any formidable evils, are to be 
apprehended after death, except by a few of the very 
worst of the human race. Those arguments aie in 
general rather aimed to quiet iear than to animate hqw. 
The pleaders of them seem moare.conc^ned to convey 
^ dying man in peace and silence out of the world, 

* I am rexj &r from disliking philosophical speculation, or da- 
Ting flights of fimcy, on this high sabject On the oontraiy, k ap- 
fwan to me strange that any oiie firmly holding the belief of a life to 
Q0iBe,shonkl not have both the intellectiial iacuUy and the i 
tion excited to the utmost effort in the trial, however unavailing 
to give some outlines of definite form to the unseen realities. What 
I mean tocensure ixi the mode of referring to another life, is, the 
CWB to avoid any djied resemblance or recognitioa of the ideas 
niiichtbe New Testament has ipven to guide, in some smaU, veiy 
•Mil dc^gree, our conjectures. 
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to ooadact him to the celwtial felicity. Let m 
bat see him embarked on his ankaovn Toyag« in hit 
weather, and we are not accountable for what he may 
meet, <Mr whither he may be carried, when he is gone 
e«t of sight They seldom present a lively tiew of the 
di^ant happiness, espedally in any of those images in 
which the christian revelation has intimated its nature. 
In whtdi of these books, and by which of the real or 
fictitioiis chaiacters whose last hoars and thoughts they 
somettmes dis|day, will you find, in terms or in spirit, 
the apostolic sentiments adopted, ^ To depart and bo 
with Christ is &r better ;" ^ Willing rather to be ab- 
sent fiom the body, and presmt with the Lord f The 
t^ existence of that sacred testimcmy which has given 
the only genuine consolations in death, and the only 
)«ntconceptii(ms of what is beyond it, seems to be scaice* 
ly recollected ; while the ingenious moralists are search* 
ing the exhausted common places ci the stoic philosophy, 
or citing the treadierous maxims i^ a religion pervert- 
6i to accordance with the corrupt wahes of mankind, 
<Nr even recollecting the lively sa3rings of the few whose 
wit has expired only in the same moment with life, to 
ibrtify the pensive spirit for its last removal ^ Is it nof 
because there is not a God in Israel, that ye have sent 
to inquire of Baakebub the God of Ekron f 

Another order of sentiments concerning de^th, of a 
character too bold to be called consolations, has been 
r^iesented as animating one class of human being& 
In remarking on Lucan, I noticed that desire of death 
which has appeared in the expressions of great mindsi 
sometimes while merely indulging sol^iiu refleetiont 
when no danger or calamity inmiediately threatened, 
but often in the conscious approach towards a fatal ca- 
tastrophe. Many writers of later times have exerted 
their whole strength, and have even excelled themselves 
in representing the high sentiments in which Ais de* 
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■re has displayed itself; genias has foand its iruy 
gold mine in this field. If this grandeur of sentimeiit 
had been of the genatne spirit to animate piety whik 
it exalts the passions, some of the poets would have 
ranked among our greatest benefactors. Powerful ge> 
nius, aiding to inspire a christian triumj^ in the pros- 
pect of death, might be revered as a prophet, might be 
almost loved as a benignant angel. Few men's emo- 
tions can have approached nearer to enthittiasm than 
mine, in reading the sentiments made to be uttered by 
sages and reflective heroes in this prospect I have 
felt these passages as the last and mightiest of the en- 
chantments of poetry, of power to inspire for a little 
while a contempt of all ordinary interests, of the world 
which we inhabit, and of life itself. While the entha- 
siast is elated with such an emotion, nothing may ap- 
pear so captivating as some noble occasion of djring ; 
such an occasion as that when Socrates died for virtue ; 
or that when Brutus at Philippi fell with falling lib- 
erty.* Poetry has delighted to display personages of 
this high order, in the same fatal predicament: and 
the situation of such mmi has appeared inezpresnbly 
enviable, by means of those sublime sentim^ts by 
which they illuminated the gloom of death. The 
reader has loved to surround himself in imagtnatioa 
with that gloom, for the sake of irradiating it with that 
sublimity. All other greatness has been for a in^iiie 
eclipsed by the greatness of thought displayed by these 

* Psetiy vnSL not easily exceed many of the expressionfl which 
mere hiiUny has receded. I should tittle admure the capalntity oi 
fteGng, or greatly admire the chiistiaQ temper, of the man who 
eodd without emockm nail, for instance, the short obsemttons of 
BmtQB to his friend, (in contemplation emu of a Me^f-it^HeUd 
death,) on the ere of the bcJttle which extinguished all hope of fi«e> 
dom: « We shall either be victorious, or pass away beyond tho 
power of those that aw so. We shall ddiyer our coontiy by vio* 
tofy, mt ourselves by death." 
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[femphitiTe and magnanimous spirits, though un- 
taught by religion, when adrancing to meet their fate. 
But the christian faith recalls the mind from this en- 
ehantment, to recollect that the christian spirit in dying 
ean be the only right and noble one, and to consider 
whether these examples be not exceedingly different 
Have not the most enlightened and devput christians, 
whether they have languished in their chambers, oi 
passed through the fire of mart3rrdom, manifested theii 
elevation of mind in another strain of eloquence ? The 
.examples of greatness in death, which poetry has ex- 
hibited, generally want all those sentiments respecting 
the pardon of sin, and a Mediator who has accomplished 
and confers the deliverance, and often the explicit idea 
of meeting the Judge, with which a christian contem- 
plates his approaching end. Their expressions of in- 
trepidity and exultation have no analogy with the Ian* 
guage of an incomparable saint and hero, ^' death, 
where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? 
Thanks be to Ood, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ" The kind of self-authorized 
confidence of taking possession of some other state of 
being, as monarchs would talk of a distant part of their 
empire which they were going to enter; the proud 
apostrophes to the immortalS; to prepare for the great 
and rival spirit that is coming ; their manner of con- 
signing to its fate a good but falling cause, which will 
sink when they are gone, there not being virtue 
enough on earth to support, or in heaven to vindi- 
cate it ; their welcoming the approach of death in an 
exultation of lofty and bitter scorn of a hated world and 
a despicable race — are not the humility, nor the benev- 
olence, nor the reverential submission to the Supreme 
Governor, with which it is in the proper character of a 
christian to die. If a christian will partly unite with 
these high spirits in being weary of a world of dust 
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•ad ttUb^m defyiog the {wiiit of death, in puitiiqrte 
mn oaboanded libertyy it will be at tbe sanw time with 
a meet eolenm commiunent of himaelf to the divine 
mercy, which ik$y forge^ or wtre never instnioted, l» 
imploiei And et lo the Tiaion of the other woxU, yon 
will ofaeerveagreat diflfezence between the langoago d 
aublime poetry and that of lerelatiaD, in respect to the 
aatttie of the sentiments and triomphs of that wodd, and 
still more perhaps in re^ct to the associates with 
whom the departing spirit expects soon to mingla 
The dying magnanimity of poetry anticipates high eoor 
▼erse with the souls of heroesi and patriots^ and peiv 
baps j^losophers ; a christian feels himself going, (i 
may accommodate the passage,) to '^ an innmneraUe 
company of angels^ to the general assembly and cfanrdi 
(rf the fint-born, to Qod the Jadge of all, to the spirits 
4^ just men made perfect, and to Jesus the MediaUMr of 
the new covenant'' 

In defence ei those who have thus given attractions 
to the image of death by means foreign and opposite 
to the evangelical principles, it may be said, that many 
of the personages whom their scenes exhibit in the 
contemplation of death, or in the approach to it, were 
necessarily, from the age or country in which thay 
lived or are feigned to have lived, unacquainted with 
diristiaaity ; and that therefore it would have been i^ 
surd to represent them as animated by christian senti- 
ments. Certainly. But then I ask, on what ground 
men of genius will justify themselves for cAoott^i^, with 
A view to the improvement of the heart, as they will 
profess, examples of which they cannot preserve the 
consistency, without making them pernicious f Where 
is the consctence of that man, who is anxiousiy carrful 
that every sentiment expressed by the histonoal or fio- 
litious personage, in the fatal season, should be hann»> 
Aious with every {nrinciple t^ the charaotar,-*-bot tml$ 
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«»t the 8iBaS68i oMcero about the o^naiaieiicy of select* 
•Dg or creatiag the chftiacter itself with bis qonvictio» 
9i the abaolate authority of the reiigton of Chriat ? la 
flanciag forward, he knows that bis farottrite is to die 
and that he cannot die as a christian \ yet he is to da* 
|nrt in a splendour of moral dignity. Would it ao 
therefibie be a diclate of conscience to warn bis readeu 
thai he expects to display the exit witb a conuaandiag 
sublioiity, of whicb the natural e&ct is to be, a com* 
placoQcy) or an elation, in the idea of such a death as 
a christian cannot die ? But bow would be feel wbite 
giving such a warning ? Might it not be said to bioi, 
And are jfoa then willing to die otherwise than as a 
cbris^Mm ? If you are, you Turtually pronounce cbris- 
tianky an imposture, and, to be consistent, should avow 
the rejection. If you are not, how can you endeavour 

10 seduce your readers into an enthusiastic adHuratioB 
of sueb a death as you wish may now be yours % How 
can y^ endeavour to infect your reader witb smti- 
aients which you could not bear him utter in bis last 
hours without alarm for the state of bis mind % Is it 
«scefsar|f to the pathos and sublimity of poetry, to in- 
troduce characters which cannot be justly rej^eseatad 
without falsifying our view of the most serious of all 
subjects? If this be necessary, it would be better that 
poetry with all its charms were exploded, than that 
the revelation of God should be frustrated in the great 
object and demand of fixing its own ideas of death, 
clearly and alone, in the minds of beings whose man- 
ner of preparing for it is of infinite omsequence. But 
chero is no sucb dilemma ; since many examples could 
be found, and an unlimited number may with rational 
probalniity be imagiaod, of cbristian greatness in death, 
▲re not then the preference of exan^ks adverse la 
ehrisiianity, and that temper of tbe poet's mind which 

11 in such full sympathy witb them, empowering bios 
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to personate them with such entireness and animaticiw 
and to express for them all the appropriate feelings, & 
worse kind of infidelity, as it is far more injurious, than 
that of the cold dealer in cavils and quibbles against 
the gospel 9 What is the christian belief of that pool 
worth, who would not on reflection feel self-reproach 
for the affecting scene, which may for a while have be- 
trayed some of his readers to regard it as a more dig- 
nified thing to depart in the character of Socrates oi 
Cato, than of St. John or a christian martyr ? What 
would have been thought of the pupil of an apostle, 
who, after hearing his master describe the spirit of a 
christian's departure from the world, in language which 
he believed to be of conclusive authority, and which 
asserted or clearly implied that this alone was great- 
ness in death, should have taken the first occasion to 
expatiate with enthusiasm on the closing scene of a 
philosopher, or on the exit of a stern hero, that, ac^ 
knowledging within the risible creation no object for 
either confidence or fear, departed with the aspect of a 
being who should be going to summon his gods to 
judgment for the misfortunes of his life ? And how 
will these careless men of genius give their account to 
the Judge of the world, for having virtually taught 
many aspiring minds that, notwithstanding his first 
coming was to conquer for man the king of terrors, 
there needs no recollection of him in order to look to- 
ward death with noble defiance or sublime desire 1 

Some of their dying personages are so consciously 
nnin formed of the realities oi the invisible state, that 
*he majestic sentiments which they disclose on the 
verge of life, can only throw a faint glimmering on 
unfathomable darkness ; but some anticipate the other 
worbl, as I have already observed, in very defined im* 
Ages. I recoUect one of them ^ after some j ust refiecticms 
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mt the vanity and wretchedoess of life, thus expreasiag 
his complacency in view of the great deliverer : 

" Death joins m to the great majority ; 
Tifl to oe bom to Platos and to Ccsars ; 
Tis to be great tot ever. 
"Tis pleasure, 'tis ambition then, to die." 

Another, an illustrious female, in a tragedy which I 
lately read, welcomes death with the following 8eati« 
ments : 

— " Oh 'tis wondiOQs wdl I 
Te gods of death, that rale the Stygian ffomsk I 
Ye who haye greatly died, I come ! I come 1 
The hand of Rome can never touch me m<»e ; 
Hail I perfect freedom, hail !" 

" My free spirit should ere now have joined 
That great assembly, those devoted shades, 
Who scom'd to live till liberty was lost ! 
But, ere their country fill, abhwr'd the light** 

" Shift not thy colour at the sound of death ; 
It 18 to me perfection, gloiy, triumph. 
Nay, Ibndly would I choose it, though penmadad 
It were a long dark night without a morning ; 
To bondage far prefer it, since it is 
Deliverance from a world where Romans rule." 

"Then let us spread 

A bold exalted wing, and the last voice we hear, 
Be that of wonder and applause." 

*' And is the sacred moment then so near 1 
The moment when yon sun, those heavens, this earth, 
Hateful to me, polluted by the Romans, 
And all the busy slavish race of men. 
Shall sink at once, and straight another state 
Rise on a sudden round 1 
Oh to be there r* 

Yoa will recollect to have read many equally ua* 

* This is not perhaps one of the best specimens : it is the bsl 
Aalhas eomenndffir my nod£«. I am certain of having read nMoy , 
iMt have not neolleetion enough to know where to find then. 
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proper to engage a christi&n'a full sympsthy, and'Aefif* 
fore, convictiog the poetic genius which produced them 
oi treachery to the true iaiih, in such efiorts to seduce 
our feelings. It is a pernicious circumstance in passages 
of this strain, that the special thoughts and images 
which are alien from the spirit of Christianity, are im- 
plicated with those general sentiments of anticipatiooy 
those emotiims aspiring to greatness and felicity in in- 
definite terms, which u dying christian may energetic 
cally express; so that through the animated sympa- 
thy with the general, and as it w«re elementary sen- 
timents, the reader's mind is beguiled into complacency 
in the more special ones of an antichristian spirit 

Sometimes eren very bad men are made to display 
such dignity in death, as at once to impart an attraction 
to their false sentiments, and to mitigate the horror of 
their crimes. I recollect the interest with which I read, 
many years since, in Dr. Young's Busiris, the proud 
magnanimous speech at the end of which the tyrant 
dies : these are some of the lines : 

"I thank these wounds, theie nging pains, which promiio 
An interview with «quiib loen eiMwhere. 
QiMt Jore, I oome I" 

Even the detestable Zanga, in the prospect of death, 
while assured by his conscience that '^ to receive him 
hell blows ail her fires," rises to a certain imposing 
greairiess, by heroic courage tempered to a kind of 
moral dignity, through the relenting of revenge and the 
mgenuous manifestation of sentiments of justice. To 
create an occasion of thus compelling us to do homage 
to the dying magnanimity of wicked men, is unfaith- 
fbbess lo the religion w^ch condemns such magna- 
liimity as madness. It is no justificaticn to say tbat 
■nch instances have been known, and there&re mich 
reprsff^tatiotts ue only vivid^ reflected images of imL: 
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kf] for if the laws of criticism do not enjoin, in workt 
of genius, a carefal adaptation of all examples and sen* 
timents to the purest moral ptnrpose, as a far higher 
duty than the study of resemblance to the actual world, 
^e laws of piety most certainly do. Let the men who 
have ao much litemry conscience about this Terisimili- 
Inde, content themselves with the office of mere histori- 
ans, and then they may relate without guilt, provided 
the relation be sim|de and unvarnished, all the facts, 
and speeches of depraved greatness within the memory 
of the world. But when they choose the higher office 
of inventing and combining, they are accountable for the 
consequences. They create a new person, and, in 
sending him into society, they can choose whether his 
example shall tend to improve or to pervert the minds 
Chat will be compelled to admire him. 

It is an immense transition from such instances as 
those I have been remarking on, to Rousseau's cele* 
brated description c^ the death of his Eloisa, which 
would have been much more properly noticed in on 
earlier page* It is long since I read that scene, one of 
the most striking specimens probably of original coo* 
ception and interesting sentiment that ever appeared ; 
but though the representation is so extended as to in- 
dude every thing which the author thought needful 
to make it perfect, there is no explicit reference to the 
peculiarly evangelical causes of complacency in death. 
Yet the representation is so admirable, that the serious 
reader is tempted to suspect even his own mind of fima* 
ticism, while he is expressing to his friends the wish 
that they, and that hin^seif, may be animated, in the 
last day of life, by a class of ideas which that eloqosal 
writer WQvii k%rB been ashamed to introdua«. 
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LETTER IX. 

Does It not appear to you, my dear fidend, that aa 
approving reader of the generality of our iogenioiu 
authors will acquire an opinion of the moral conditioB 
of our species very different £rom that which is dictated 
by the divine declarations ? ■ The GoTemor of all intel- 
ligent creatures has spoken of this nation or £unily of 
them, as exceedingly remote from conformity to that 
standard of perfection which alone can ever be his mk 
of judgment. And this is pronounced not only of vi 
cious individuals, who are readily given up to condem- 
nation by those who entertain the most partial or the 
proudest estimate of human nature, but of the constitu- jl 

tional quality of that nature itself. ■ The moral part of 
the constitution of man is represented as placing him 
immensely below. that rank of dignity and happiness 
to which, by his intellectual powers, and his privilege i 

of being immortal^ he would otherwise have seemed 
adapted to belong. The descriptions of the human 
condition are such as if the nature had, by adfeadful 
convulsion, been separated off at each side from a pore 
and happy system of the creation, and had fiillen down 
an immeasurable depth, into depravation and misery. t 

In this state man is rejNresented as loving, and there* 
fore practically choosing, the evils which subject him ^ 

to the condemnation of God ; and it is affirmed that 
no expedient, but that very, extraordinary one which 
Christianity has revealed, can « change this condition: 
and avert this condemnation with its formidable coq« 
sequences. 

Every attempt to explain the wisdom and the exact 
ultimate intention of the Supreme Being, in constituting 
a nature subject in so fatal a degree to moral evil, will 
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fiuL Bat even if a new revelation were given to tarn 
this dark inquiry into noonday, it would make no dif« 
ference in the actual state of things. An extension of 
-knowledge could not reverse the fact, that the human 
nature has displayed, through every age, the most 
aggravated proofs of being in a deplorable and hateful 
condition, whatever were the reasons forgiving amoral 
agent a constitution which it was foreseen would soon 
be found in this condition. Perhaps, if there were a 
mind expanded to a comprehension so far beyond all 
other created intelligences, that it could survey the gen- 
eral order of a great portion of the universe, and look 
into distant ages, it might understand in what manner 
the melancholy fact could operate to the perfection of 
the vast system ; and according to what principles, and 
in reference to what ends, all that has taken place 
within the empire of ^e Eternal Monarch is right 
But in this contemplation of the whole, it would also 
take account of the separate condition of each part ; 
it would perceive that this human world, whatever are 
its relations to the universe, has its own distinct econo 
my of interests, and stands in its own relation and ac 
countableness to the righteous QoTernor; and that 
regarded in 'this exclusive view, it is an awful specta 
cfe. Now, to this exclusive sphere of our own condi 
tion and interests revelation confines our attention; 
and. pours contempt, though not more than experience 
pours, on all Resumption to reason on those graiid 
unknown principles according to which the Almighty 
disposes the universe ; all our estimates therefore of 
the state and relations of man must take the subject on 
this insulated ground. Considering man in this view, 
the. 'sacred oracles have represented him as a more 
meiaaeboly object than Nineveh or Babylon in ruins ; 
mnd an: infinite aggregate of obvious facts comfirms the 
doctrina This doetHae then is absolute authority in 
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wt ^[leGiilatioiia oa hnmfttt iiatiue. Bot to ttis Mh 
thority the writers in question seem to pay, and In 
teach their recders to pay, bat little respect And un- 
less those readers are pre-oeeapied by the grave con- 
victions of religious truth, rendered still move giave by 
painful reflection on themselTes, and by observation on 
mankind \ or unless they are capable of enjoying a 
malicious or misanthio|»c pleasure, UkeMaodeviile and 
Swift, in detecting and exposing the degradation of 
our nature, it is not wonderful that they rinmld be 
prompt to entertain the sentimmts which insinuate a 
much more flattering estimate. Our el^^ant and 
amusing moralists nodoubtcopioasly deecribe and oeih 
sure the follies and vices of mankind ; but many of 
these, they maintain, are accidental to the human 
character, rather than a disclosare of intrinne quali- 
ties. Others do indeed spring radically from the na> 
ture ; but they are only the wild weeds of a virtuotn 
soil Man is still a very dignified and noUe beii^, 
with strong dispositions to all mcelience, holding a 
proud eminence in the ranks ctf existence, and (if sueh 
% Being is adverted to) high in the &voar of lus.Ciear 
U>r. The measure of virtue in the world vastly ex* 
:eeds that of depmvity ; we idtould not indulge a &• 
oatical rigour in our judgments oi mankind ; nor be 
dways reverting to an ideal perfection; nor aceustooft 
ourselves to contemplate the Almighty alwasrs in.tiM 
dark majesty of ju8tice.-^None d their speculations 
seem to acknowledge the gloomy fiict which the New 
Testament so often asserts or implies, that all men are 
^ by nature children of wrath." 

It is quite of course that among sentiments of this 
order, the idea of the redemption of Jesus Christ (if any 
allusion to it should occur,) can but appear with eqmvi^ 
cal import, and ''shorn of the beams" whidt eonstitnsa 
the peculiar light of his »wn revektioa Whsk 
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» not eonsidefed as io8t| tlie ndnd caimot do jiutkce to 
tbe ezpedieatyor to ^ the mxlj tmme under kesreD," 
hy wkkh he can be xedeemeiL Accordingly tke gtt 
«f JesBs Gltrist does not appear to be habitually reeol*^ 
bcCed aa the most iUiHtrious instance of the beoeficeoce 
of God that has come within human knowledge, and 
aathe fact which has contributed more than all others 
to relieve l^e <^pressiva awfnlneaB of the mystery in 
whi^ our woM is enrebped. No thankful joy seems 
to awake at the thought of so mighty an interposition, 
and of him whose sublime appointment it was to under- 
take and aceompUsh it When it is difficult to avoid 
making some allusion to him, he is acknowledged 
rather in any of his subordinate ckaraders, than as 
abselttliely a Bedeemer; or if the term Redeemer, or, 
our Saviour, is introduced, it is done as with a certain 
ki^>tttude to psonounce a foreign af^Uative ; as with 
a semewhait irksome feeling at ftUtng in momentary 
contact with language so specifically of the christiatt 
school. And it is done in a manner which betrays^ 
that the author does not mean all that he feels some 
dubious intimation that such a term riiould mean. 
Jesus Christ is regarded raUier as having added to our 
moral advantages, than as having conferred that with* 
out which all the rest were in vain ; rather as having 
made the pasaage to a happy fntinrity somewhat more 
aommodious, than as having Ibmnd the passage itself 
over what was elae an impassable gulf. Thus that 
comprehensive sum of blessings, called in the New 
Testament Salvation, or Bedemption, is shrunk into a 
comparatively inconsiderable favour, which alessgiori- 
ons messenger mi^t have bronght, which a less mag* 
nifieent language than that d«^8ted by mepuration 
might have described, and which a less costly saerifiee 
naif ht have secured. 
• It is oonsbteni witk this deluAve idea of human. 
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nature, and theie crade, and frint, and narrow eoa* 
ceptioDS of the chrifltian economy, that these writeia 
commonly reppjsent felicity hereafter as the pure re> 
ward of merit I beliere you will find this^ as far as 
any allusions are made to the subject, the prevailing 
opinion through the school of polite literature. Tou 
will perceive it to be the real opinion of many writers 
who do sometimes advert, in some phrase employed by 
way of respectful ceremony to our naiional ereed^ to 
the work or sacrifice of Christ 

I might remark on the antichristian motives to ae- 
tion which are sanctioned and inspirited by many of 
these authors : I will only notice one, the love of glo- 
ry ; that is, the desire of being distinguished, admired, 
and praised. 

No one will think of such a thing as bringing the 
christian laws in absolute prohibition of our desiro to 
possess the favourable opinion of our fellow men. In 
the first place, a material portion of human happiness 
depends on the attachment of relations and friends, and 
it is right for a man to wish for the happiness resulting 
from such attachment And since the degree in whidi 
he will obtain it, must depend very much on the hi^er 
or bwer estimate which these persons entertain of his 
qualities and abilities^ it is right for him to wish, while 
he endeavours to deserve, that thdr estimate may be 
high, in order that he may enjoy a large share of their 
affection. . .. , 

In the next place, it is too plain to be worth an 
observrJtion, that if it were possible for a man to desire 
the respect and admiration of mankind purely as m 
mean of giving a greater efficacy to hia efibrts for their 
welfare, and for the promotion of the cause cf heaven, 
while he would be equally gratified that any other 
man, in whose hands this mean would have exactly 
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dw Mune eflect, should obtain the admiration instead of 
himaclf, this would be something eminently more than 
innocent; it would be the apotheosis of a passion 
which in its ordinary quality deserves no better denom* 
ination than vanity. But where is the example % 

In the third place, as the Creator has included this 
desire in the essential constitution of our nature, he 
intended its g^ification, in some limited degree, to be 
a direct and immediate cause of pleasure. The good 
opinion of mankind, expressed in praise, or indicated 
by any other signs, pleases us by a law of the same 
order as that which constitutes mutual afiection a 
pleasure, or that which is the cause that we are gratified 
by music, or the beauties and gales of spring. The in- 
dulgence of this desire is thus authorized, to a certain 
extent, by its appointment to be a source of pleasure. 

But to what extent ? It is notorious that this desire 
has, if I may so express it, an immense voracity. It 
has within itself no natural principle of limitation, 
since it is incapable of being gratified to satiety. A 
whole continent apjrfauding or admiring has not satis- 
fied some men's avarice of what they called glory. To 
what extent, I repeat, may the desire be indulged? 
Evidently not beyond that point where it begins to in* 
troduce its evil accessories, envy, or ungenerous compe« 
tition, or resentful mortification, or disdainful compari- 
son, or self-idolatry. But I appeal to each man who 
has deeply reflected on himself, or observed those 
around him, whether this desire under even a conmd- 
erably limited degree of indulgence be not very apt to 
introduce some of these accessories ; and whether, in 
order io preclude them from his own mind, he have 
not at times felt it necessary to impose on this desire a 
restraint almost as unqualified as if he had been aiming 
lo suppress it altogether. In wishing to prohibit an 
$»eets of its indulgence, he has perceived that even 

28» 
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what had Memed la him a anudldegfae haa aaiaoatadi 
ar powerfully tended, to that ez ce s o oxco pt when the 
de^e hae been operating under the kindly and ap* 
[MOYed modification, of seeking to engage the afiectkm 
of relatione or a few frienda The measure therefore 
of this passion, compatible with the best condition of 
the mind, will be found to be exceedingly limited. 

Again, the desire cannot be cherished without be- 
eoming a motive of action exactly in the degree in 
which it is cherished. Now if the most autfaoritatife 
among a good man's motives of action must be the 
wish 10 i^ease Qod, it is evident that the passion which 
supplies another motive, ought not to be allowed in a 
d^ree that will empower the motive thus put in fome 
to contest, in the mind, the supremacy of the pious 
motive. But here^ again, I appeal to the reflective man 
of conscience, whether he have not found that the de- 
sire of human applause, indulged in only such a de^ 
gree as he had not, for a while, suspected of being im* 
Qiodemte, may be a motive strong enough not only to 
maintain a rivalry with what should be the supreaia 
motive, but absolutely to prevail over it In each pur- 
suit or performance in which he has excelled, or en* 
deavoured to excel, has he not sometimes been forced 
to observe, with indignant grie^ that his thoughts 
much more promptly adverted to human praise, thaft 
to divine approbation 1 And when he has been aUa 
in some measure to repress the passion, has he not 
found that a slight stimulus was eompetmtt to restore 
its impious ascendency ?«— Now what is it that should 
fellow from these observations ? What can it be, as a 
general inference, but plainly this, that though the da* 
sire of human applause, if it cotdd be a cahn, closely 
Umited, and subordinate feeling, would be consistent 
with christian virtue ; yet, since it so mightily tends to 
as axcBsi^ destructive of the very e isonc c of that vixUM^ 
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tt ungbt, (excepting ia tke ctma wheie hamen anitniip 
boa is eought as a meaa toward sofoe TalaaUe eaij) 
to be oppoeed and repressed ia a maimer mot wsou 
LESS general and uncoaditional than if it were purdy 
evil ? The special inference, available to the design 
of this essay, is, that so mnch of oar literature aS| on 
the contrary, tends to animate the passion with new 
force, is most pemicioiis. 

These asserticms are certainly in the spirit of tho 
New Testament, which, not exacting a total extinction 
of the love of human appUuse, yet alludes to most of 
its operations with censure, ejchibits, probably, no ap* 
proved instance of its indulgence, and abounds with 
emphatically cogent representations, both of its per* 
nicious influence when it predominates, and of its pow* 
erful tendency to acquire the predominance. The hon- 
est disciple of that divine school, being at the same time 
a self-observer, will be convinced that the degree be* 
yond which the passion is not tolerated by the chris* 
tian law, is a degree which it will be sure to reach and 
to exceed in his mind in spite of the most systematical 
opposition* The most resolute and persevering repres* 
non will still leave so much of this passion as christi* 
anity will pronounce a fault or a vice. He will be 
anxious to assemble, in aid of the repressive discipline, 
all the arguments of reason, all striking examples, and 
all the interdictions of the Bible. 

Now I think I cannot be mistaken in asserting, thai 
a great majority of our fine writers have gone directly 
counter to any such doctrine and discipline. No advo« 
cate will venture to deny, that they have commended 
and instigated the love of aj^lause, of fame, of glory, 
or whatever it may be called, in a degree which, if tho 
preceding representation be just, places them in points 
ed hostility to the christian rdigicm. Sometimes^ in* 
^d, when, it was the planetary baiir for high phi* 
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ktophyi or when they were in a splenetic mood, 
occasioned perhaps by some chagrin of disappointed 
Tanity, they have acknowledged, and even very rhe< 
torically exposed, the inanity of this same glory. Most 
of our ingenious authors hare, in one place or another, 
been moral or satirical at the expense of what Pope so 
aptly denominates the ^^ fool to fame." They perceived 
the truth, but as the truth did not make them free, they 
were willing after all to dignify a passion to which they 
felt themselves irretrievable slaves And they have la- 
boured to do it by celebrating, with every splendid 
epithet, the men who were impelled by this passion 
through the career in which they were the idols of 
servile mankind and their own ; by describing glory 
as the best incentive to noble actions, and their worthi- 
est reward ; by placing the temple of virtue (proud sta- 
tion of the goddess) in the situation to be a mere intro- 
duction to that of Fame ; by lamenting that so few, 
and their unfortunate selves not of the number, can 
^ climb the steep where that proud temple shines afar :" 
and by intimating a charge of meanness of spirit against 
those, who have no generous ardour to distinguish 
themselves from the crowd, by deeds calculated and 
designed to pitch them aloft in gazing admiration. If 
sometimes the ungracious recollection strikes them, and 
seems likely to strike their readers, that this admiration 
is provokingly capricious and perverse, since men have 
gained it without rightful claims, and lost it without de- 
merit, and since all kinds of fools have ofiered the incense 
to all kinds of villains, they escape from the di^ost and 
from the benefit of this recollection by saying, that it is 
honourable fame that noble spirits seek ; for they despise 
the ignorant multitude, and seek ap]dause by none but 
worthy actions, and from none hut worthy judges. Al- 
most every one of these writers will sometimes, periiaps^ 
advert to the approbation of the Sopreirie ^ing, as 
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whftt wise and good men will value most ; bat sodi 
an occamonai acknowledgment feebly counteracts the 
efiecl of many glowing sentiments and descriptions of 
a contrary tendency. — U this be a correct animadTer* 
•ion on our popular fine writers, there can be no qaes> 
lion whether they be likely to animate their readem 
with christian motives of action. 

I will remark only on one particular more, namely, 
the culpable license, careless, if not sometimes malig- 
nant, taken by the lighter order of these writers, and 
hy some even of the graver, in their manner of ridicu- 
ling the cant and extravagance by which hypocrisy, 
fenaticism, or the peculiarities of a sect^ or a period, 
may have disgraced or falsified christian doctrines. 
Sometimes, indeed, they have selected and burlesqued 
modes of expression which were nof cant, and which 
ignorance nni impiety alone would have dared to ridi* 
cule. And often, in exposing to contempt the follies 
of notion or language or manners, by which a chrisdan 
of good taste deplores that the profession of the gospel 
should ever have been deformed, they take not the 
smallest care to preserve a clear separation between 
what taste and sense have a right to explode, and what 
piety bids to reverence. By this criminal carelessness 
(to give it no stronger denomination,) they have fixed 
repulsive and irreverent associations on the evangelical 
truth itself, for which many persons, when afterwards 
they have yielded their fiiith and affection to that truth, 
have had cause to wish that certain volumes had gone 
into the fire, instead of coming into their handa Many 
others, who have not thus become its converts, retain 
tiie bad imprelBsicm unabated, and cherish the disgust 
Qay writers ought to know that this is dangerous 
ground. 
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I am aonj that this exieiidad ei»ima« on worha of 
fsniva and tute ocmid not be proiecated witb a aaova 
marked appBeatioo, and with more dieerimiiiative refer- 
eDoes than the eoatiattal repetitbn of the ezpressionsi 
^ degant Memtnrey*' and *^ these writers." It mig^ht be 
a- aemee of some vahie to the evangelical cause, if a 
work were written containing a fiuthfnl estimate, indi- 
YidiiaUy, of the most popular writers of the last ceatunr 
and a faai^ in respect to the important subject of these 
comments; with formal citations from some of their 
works^ and a candid statement of the genend tendency 
of others. In an essay like this, it is impossible to 
make an enumeration of names, or pass a judgment, 
except in a very cursory manner^ on any patticulaT 
andior. Even Uie soToral clatses of authors, which f 
mentioned some time back, as coming under the accu* 
satioa, shall detain you but a short time. 

The Moml Philosophers for the most part seem anz* 
kHu to avoid everything that might render them liaUe 
to be mistaken for Christian Divines. They regard 
their department as a science complete in itself; and 
they investigate the foundation of morality, define its 
laws, and affix its sanctions^ in a manner generally so 
moch apart from Christianity, that the reader would 
almost conclude that religion to be anoiker science 
complete in itself* An entire separadon, it is true, 
cannot well be preserved ; since Christianity has decided 
some moral questions on whidi reason was duUous or 
•iknt ; and since that final retribution, which the New 

* When it hftppens womr^mm, iSbtX a moral topic haidlj am be 
diipossd of witfMNit tonii leeognilleii of lli ininilvlng, wbmasg iiH 
tiaaitely€oaiMCted wiA, a lAtoldgrte^ tone- 

Hoe, witb wfaai an ak of indiffersnoe, somewhat partaking of floa* 
empt, one of theae writen wUl obaeirre, that that view of the mat- 
ter k the bonneM of the divine$, with whose department he docs 
aet pretend to vatBttsn, 



Twtiiwitit liiia 80 luouBoiMijr fetMbofniy brings tif> 
4eDlly the greatest of sanctionai. To make no lefereace 
in the coane ot incalcatiog noial principles, to a jud|^ 
BMQt to come, if there be an imderslDod admission thai 
it is actually leveeledy would look like systematic ir- 
religion. But still it is striking to observe how small 
a portkm of the ideas, (relative to this and other points 
of the greater monl interest,) which distinguish the 
New Testament £rom other books, many moral phikso* 
phers have thought indispensable to a theory in which 
they iffofessed to include the sum of the duty and iQte^ 
ests of msn. A serious reader is constrained to feel 
that either there is too much in thai book, or too little 
in theirs. He will perceive that, in the inspired book, 
the moral principles are intimately iiOerwoven with all 
those doctrines which could not have been known but 
through revelation. He will find also in this superior 
book, a vast number of ideas avowedly designed to in* 
teiest the affedunu in &your of all moral principles and 
virtues. The '^quickening spirit," thus breathed among 
what might else be dry and lifeless, is drawn from con* 
siderations ol die divine mercy, the compasuon of the 
Redeemer, the assuranoe of aid from heaven in ^ diffi* 
cult strife to be what the best principles prescribe, the re^ 
lationship subsisting between good m«i on earth and 
those who are departed ; and other kindred topics, quite 
out of the range to which the mere moral preceptom 
af^pear to hold themselves limited. The system of mor* 
als, as placed in the temperature of such considera- 
tions, has the diaracter and efiect of a different aone; 
Thus^ udiile any given virtue, equally prescribed in the 
treatise of the moral philosopher and the christian code, 
w«nU in mere definition be the aame in both, the 
manner in which it bears on the heart and oonsdenee 
■lust be greatly difierent 
It is another diflbrence also of momentous 
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queiice, if it be found that the dmstian doctrine 4e 
clares the Tirtaee of a good man not to be the came of 
his acceptance with Qod, and that the philoeophie moi^ 
aiists declaim, any other. On the whole it must be 
concladed, that there cannot bat be aomedting very 
defective in that theory of morality which makes so 
slight an acknowledgment of the religion of Christ, and 
tak3S so little of its peculiar character. The philoso* 
phers place the religion in the relation of a diminntive 
satellite to the sphere of moral interests; useful as 
throwing a few rays on that side of it on which the 
solar light of human wisdom could not directly shine ; 
but that it can impart a vital warmth, or claims to be 
acknowledged paramount in dignity and influence, 
some of them seem not to have a suspicion. 

No doubt, innumerable reasonings and conclusions 
may be advanced on moral subjects which shall be 
true on a foundation of their own, equally in the pres- 
ence of the evangelical system and in its absence. In« 
depently of that system, it were easy to illustrate the 
utility of virtue, the dignity which it confers on a ra- 
tional beiog, its accordance to the ^ reason and fitness 
of things,'' its conformity and anak^ to much of whdt 
may be discerned in the order of the universe. It 
would also have been easy to pass from virtue in the 
abstract, into an illustration and enforcement of the 
several distinct virtues, as arranged in a practical sys* 
tern. And if it should be asked, Why may not some 
writers employ their speculations on those parts and 
views of moral truth which are thus independent of the 
gospel, leaving it to other men to christianize the whole 
by the addition of the evangelical relations, motives, 
and conditions? — ^I readily answer, that this may some- 
times very properly be done. An author may render 
good service by demonstmting, for instance, the utility 
of virtue in general, or of any particular virtue, as shown 
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hi iti^fiect on the prosperity of states^ of smaller commtt- 
nities, and of indiyiduals ; in its condudveness to heaidi| 
mental tranquillity, social confidence, and the like. 
In doing this, he would expressly take a marked 
ground, and aim at a specific object He would not 
(or should not) let it be imagined for a moment that 
Mich particular views embrace all that is of essential 
interest in the reasons and relations of moral rectitude. 
it would be plainly understood that other considera* 
tiont^ of the highest importance, recognising, in all our 
obligations to virtue, our relations with Gbd, with a 
spiritual economy, with a future life, are indispensable 
to a complete moral theory. But the charge against 
the moral philosophers is meant to be applied to those 
who, not professing to have any such specific and limit- 
ed scope, but assuming the ofiice of moralist in its most 
comprehensive character, and making themselves re- 
sponsible as teachers of virtue in its whole extent, have 
yet quite forgotten the vital implication of ethical with 
evangelical truth. 

When I mention our Historians, it will instantly 
occur to you, that the very foremost names in this 
department import every thing that is deadly to the 
christian religion itself as a divine communication, and 
therefore lie under a condemnation of a difierent kind. 
But may not many others, who would have repelled 
the imputation of being enemies to the christian cause, 
be arraigned of having foi^tten what was due from 
its friends? The historian intends his work to have 
the efieet of a series of mord estimates of the persons 
whose actions he records ; now, if he believes that m 
Judge of the world will come at length, and pronounce 
on the very characters that his work adjudges, it is one 
of the plainest dictates of good sense, that all the 
•wards of the historian should be faithfully coincident 

20 
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with the jadgment which may be expected ultimately 
Grom that supreme authority. Those distinctions of 
character which the historian applauds as Tirtues, or 
censures as vices, should be exactly the same qualities, 
which the language already heard from that Judge 
certifies us that he will approve or condemn. It is 
worse than foolish to erect a literary court of morals 
and human character, of which the maxims, the lan- 
guage, the decision, and the judges, will be eqaally 
the objects of contempt before Him, whose intelligence 
will instantly distinguish and place in light the right 
and the wrong of all time. What a wretched abase- 
ment will overwhelm on that day some of the pompous 
historians, who were called by others, and accounted 
by themselves, the high authoritative censors of an 
age, and whose verdict was to fix on each name per- 
petual honour or infamy, if they shall find many of 
the questions and the decisions of that tribunal proceed 
on principles which they would have been ashamed to 
apply, or never took the trouble to understand i > How 
will they be confounded, if some of the men whom 
Iheyhad extolled, are consigned to ignominy, and some 
that they had despised, are applauded by the voice at 
which the world will tremble and be silent 1 But 
such a sad humiJiation may, I think, be apprehended 
for many of the historians, by every serious, christian 
reader who shall take the hint of this subject along 
with him through their works. He will not seldom 
feel that the writers seem uninformed, while they re- 
mark and decide, on actions and characters, that a final 
Lawgiver has come from heaven, or that he will come, 
or on what account he will come, yet once more 
Their very diction often abjures the plain christian de- 
nominations of good and evil ; nor do I need to recount 
the specious and &llacious terms which they have em 
ployed in their place. How dien can a mind which 
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learns to think in tkeir manner, learn at the same 
time to think in his from whom it will, however, be 
found no light matter to have dissented, when his judg- 
ment shall be declared for the last time in this worid? 

The vanous interesting sets of short Essays, with the 
Spectator and Rambler at their head, must have had a 
very considerable influence, during a season at least, 
and not yet entirely extinct, on the moral taste of the 
public. Perhaps, however, it is too late in the day for 
any interest to be taken in religious animadversions 
which might with propriety have been ventured upon 
the Spectator, when it was the general and familiar 
fovourite with the reading portion of the community.* 

* Within the thirty or forty years antecedent to the date of the 
present edition, and even within the shorter interval since the slight 
remarks in the text were written, there has been a surprising 
change in the tone of our literature, and in the public taste which 
It both consults and forms. The smooth elegance, the gentle 
graces, the amusing, easy, and not deep current of sentiment, of 
which Addison is our finest example, have come to be regarded as 
languid, and almost insipid ; and the passion is for force, energy, 
bold developement of principles, and every kind of high stimulos. 
This has been the inevitable accompaniment of the prodigious 
oommotion in the state of the world, the rousing of the general 
mind from its long lethargy, to an activity and an exertion of 
power which nothing can quell, which is destined to continually 
augmenting operation till the condition of the world be changed. 
This new spirit of our literature is a great advimtage gained ; but 
gained at a grievous cost ; for we have in its train an immense 
quantity of affectation : all sorts and sizes of authors must be 
aiming at vigour, point, bold strokes, originality. The consequence 
is, an ample exhibition of contortion, tricks of surprise, paradox, 
headlong dash, factitious fulmination, and turgid inanity. In some 
of the grossest instances, this ape of mental force and freedom 
stares and swaggers, and spouts a half-drunken rant One won- 
ders to see how much even some of the ablest among the writers 
of the present times have gone into the bad fashion, have discarded 
the masculine simplicity so graceful to intellectual power, and 
spoiled compositions admirable for vigorous thinking try a contii> . 
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A work of such wide compaiBB^ axKl avowedly aMimii^ 
the office of guardian and teacher of all good princii^eB^ 
gaTO &ir opportottitiea for a christian writer to in 
troduce, excepting what is strictly termed sciencey a 
little of eyery eabject afiecting the condition and 
happiness o( men. Why then was it fated that the 
stupendous circumstance of the redemption by the 
Messiah, ci which the importance is commensurate 
with the whole interests of man, with the value of his 
immortal spirit, with the government of his Creator in 
this w<»Id, and with the happiness of eternity, shoald 
not a few times, in the long course and eictensive moml 
jurisdiction of that work, be set forth in the most 
explicit, uncompromising, and solemn manner, in the 
full aspect and importance which it bears in the chris- 
tian revelation, with the directness and emphasis of 
apostolic fidelity 1 Why should not a few of the most 
peculiar o( the doctrines, comprehended in the primary 
one of salvation by the Mediator, have been clothed 
with the fiiscinating elegance oi Addison, from whose 
pen many persons would have received an occasional 
evangelical lesson with incomparably vooie candour 
than from any professed divine ? A pious and benev- 
olent man, such as the avowed advocate of Christianity 
ought to be, should not have been contented that so 
many thousands of minds as his writings were adapted 
to instruct and to charm, should have been left, for any 
thing that he very unequivocally attempted to the con- 
trary in his most popular works, to end a life which he 
had contributed to refine, acquainted but slightly with 
the grand security of happiness after death. Or if it 
could not be deemed his duty to introduce in a formal 
manner any of the most specifically evangelical sub- 

uk! afileetation, which cwriet them along in a dashing eaparng 
■oftofflity)6,aa if deteniuned that tha <' maich of intelteci*' ahatt 
ba a danoe to a fiddle. 
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jectSy it might ^t least have been expected, that some 
of the many serious essajrs scattered through the Spec- 
tator should have more of a christian strain, more rec- 
ognition of the great oracle, in the speculations con- 
cerning the Deity, and the gravest moral subjects. 
There might, without hazard of symbolizing with the 
dreaded fanaticism of the preceding age, have been 
more assimilation of what may be called, as it now 
stands, a liUrary fashion of religion, to the spirit of 
the New Testament From him also, as a kind of 
dictator among the elegant writers of the age, it might 
have been expected that he would set himself with the 
same decision and virtuous indignation which he made 
his Cato display against the betrayers of Roman liberty 
and laws, to denounce that ridicule which has wounded 
religion by a careless or by a crafly manner of holding 
up its abuses to scorn : but of this impropriety (to use 
an accommodating term,) the Spectator itself is not 
free from examples. ^ 

Addison wrote a book expressly in defence of the 
religion of Christ ; but to be the dignified advocate of 
a cause, and to be its humble disciple, may be yery 
diflferent things. An advocate has a feeling of making 
himself important ; he seems to confer something on 
the cause ; but as a disciple, he must surrender to feel 
littleness, humility, and submission. Self-importance 
might find more to gratify it in becoming the patron of 
a beggar, than the servaaU of a potentate. Addison 
was, moreover, very unfortunate, for any thing like jus- 
tice to genuine Christianity, in the class of persons with 
whom he associated, and among whom he did not hold 
his pre-eminence by any such imperial tenure, as could 
make him careless of the policy of pleasing them by a 
general conformity of sentiment One can imagine 
with what a perfect storm of ridicule he would have 
been greeted, on entering one of his celebrated coffiie* 

29* 
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houses of wits on the day after he should have pub- 
lished in the Spectator a paper, for instance, on the ne- 
eessity of being devoted to the service of Jesus Christ 
The friendship of the world ought to be a '^ pearl of 
great price," for its cost is very serious. 

The powerful and lofty spirit of Johnson was far 
more capable of scorning the ridicule, and defying the 
opposition, of wits and worldlings. And yet his social 
life must have been greatly unfavourable to a deep and 
simple consideration of christian truth, and the cultiva- 
tion of christian sentiment Might not even his im- 
posing and unchallenged ascendency itself betray him 
to admit, insensibly, an injurious influence on his mind? 
He associated with men of whom many were very learn- 
ed, some extremely able, but comparatively few made any 
decided profession of piety ; and perhaps a consider- 
able number were such as would in other society have 
shown a strong propensity to irreligion. This, how- 
ever, dared not to appear undisguisedly in Johnson's 
presence ; and it is impossible not to revere the strength 
and noble severity that made it so cautious. BCIt this 
constrained abstinence from overt irreligion had the 
effect of preventing the repugnance of his judgment 
and religious feelings to the frequent society of men 
from whom he would have recoiled, if the real temper 
of their minds, in regard to the most important subjects, 
had been unreservedly forced on his view. Decorum 
toward religion being preserved, he would take no rig- 
orously judicial account of, the internal character of 
those who brought so finely into play his mental: pow- 
ers and resources, in. conversations on literature, moral 
philosophy, and general intelligence; and who CQuld 
enrich every matter of social argument by their learn- 
ing, their genius, or their knowledge of mankind. 
But if,: while every thing unequivocally hostile to Chris- 
tianity was kept silent in his company, there wa« ner- 
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aitheless a latent impiety in possession of the heart, it 
would inevitably, however unobviousJy, infuse some- 
thing of its spirit into the communications of such men. 
And, through the complacency which he felt in the 
high intellectual intercourse, some infection of the nox- 
ious element would insinuate its way into his own ideas 
and feelings. For it is hardly possible for the strongs 
est and most vigilant mind, under the genial influence 
of eloquence, fancy, novelty, and bright intelligence, 
interchanged in amicable collision, to avoid admitting 
some effluvia (if I may so express it) breathing from 
the most interior quah'ty of such associates, and tending 
to produce an insensible assimilation ; especially if there 
should happen to be, in addition, a conciliating exterior 
of accomplishment, grace, and liberal manners. Thus 
the very predominance by which Johnson could repress 
the direct irreligion of statesmen, scholars, wits, and ac- 
complished men of the world, might, by retaining him 
their intimate or frequent associate, subject him to 
meet the influence of that irreligion acting in a man- 
ner too indirect and reflned to excite either hostility or 
caution. 

But indeed if his caution were excited, there might 
still be a possibility of self-deception in the case. The 
great achievement and conscious merit of upholding, 
by his authority, a certain standard of good principles 
among such men, and compelling an acquiescence at 
least, wherever he was present, might tend to make 
himself feel satisfied with that order of sentiments, 
hough materially lower than the standard which his 
conscientious judgment must have adopted, if he had 
formed it under the advantage of long and thoughtful 
retirement and exemption from the influence of such 
associates. It would be difficult for him to confess to 
himself that what was high enough for a repressive 
domination over impiety, might yet be below the levol 
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of tirue Christianity. It is haid for a man to mupM 
himself deficient in that Very thing in which he noit 
only excels other men, but mends them. Nothing can 
well be more unfortnnate for christian attainments, eren 
in point of right judgment, than to be habitilally in 
•ociety where a man will feel as if he held a saintly 
eminence of character in merely securing him a decent 
neutrality, or a semblance of slight partial assent, in 
other words 'i forbearance of hostility, to that divine 
law of faith and morals, which is set up over that so- 
ciety and all mankind, as Uie grand distinguisher be- 
tween those who are in light and those who are in 
darkness, those who are approved and those who are 
condemned ; and which has been sent on earth with a 
^mand, not of this worthless non-aggression, but of 
tttfdial entire addiction and devoted zeal. 

If there be any truth in the representations which 
make so large a part of this essay, Johnson^s continual 
immersion in what is denominated polite literature, must 
have subjected hiih (o the utmost action and pervasion 
of an influence of which the antichristian effect cannot 
be neutralized, without a more careful study than we 
have reason to believe he gave, or even had time to 
give, to the doctrine of religion as a distinct independent 
subject 

It must, however, be admitted that this illustrious 
author, who, though here mentioned only in the class 
of essayists, is to be ranked among the greatest moral 
philosophers, is less at variance with the essentials of 
the christian economy, than the very great majority of 
either of these classes of authors. His speculations tend 
in a far less degree to beguile the approving and ad* 
niring reader into a spirit, which feels repelled ia 
estrangement and disgust on turning to the instructions 
of Christ and his apostles ; and he has more explicit 
iad solemn raferenees to the grand purpose of human 
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iiby tu a future judgmeat, and to eternity, than almost 
any other of our elegant moralists has had the piety 
or the courage to make. There is 'so much that 
most powerfully coincides and co-operates with christian 
truth, that the disciple of Christianity the more regrets 
to meet occasionally a sentiment, respecting, perhaps, 
the rule to judge by in the review of life, the consola- 
tions in death, the effect of repentance, or the terms of 
acceptance with God, which he cannot reconcile with 
the evangelical theory, nor with those principles of 
christian faith in which Johnson avowed his belief In 
such a writer he cannot but deem such deviations a 
matter of grave culpability. 

Omission is his other fault. Though he did intro- 
duce in his serious speculations more distinct allusions 
to religious ideas, than most other moralists, yet he did 
not introduce them so often as may be claimed from a 
writer who frequently carries seriousness to the utmost 
pitch of solemnity. There scarcely ever was an author, 
not formally theological, in whose works a large pro- 
portion of explicit christian sentiment was more requisite 
for a consistent entireness of character, than in the 
moral writings of Johnson. No writer^ ever more com- 
pletely exposed and blasted the folly and vanity of the 
greatest number of human pursuits. The visage of 
Medusa could not have darted a more fatal glance 
against the tribe of gay trifiers, the competitors of am- 
bition, the proud exhi biters in the parade of wealth, the 
rhapsodists on the sufficiency of what they call philoso- 
phy for happiness, the grave consumers of life in useless 
speculations, and every other order of '' walkers in a 
vain show." His judicial sentence is directed, as with 
a keen and mephitic blast, on almost all the most fa- 
vourite pursuits of mankind. But it was so much the 
xDore peculiarly his duty to insist, with fulness and 
emphapis, on that one model of character, that one 
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gnni employment of life, which is enjoined by heaf8i% 
and will stand the test of that unshrinking seTerity of 
judgment, which shoald be exercised by every on* 
who looks forward to the test which he is finally to 
abide. No author has more impressively displayed the 
misery of human life ; he laid himself under so much 
the stronger obligation to unfold most explicitly the only 
^ectual consolations, the true scheme of felicity as far 
as it is a,ttainable on earth, and that delightful prospect 
of a better region, which has so often inspired exulta* 
tion in the most melancholy intuations. No writer has 
more expressively illustrated the rapidity of time, and 
the shortness of life ; he ought so much the more fully 
to have dwelt on the views of that great futurity at 
which his readers are admonished by the illustration 
that they will speedily arrive. No writer can make 
more poignant reflections on the pains of guilt; was it 
not indispensable that he should oftener have directed the 
mind suffering this bitterest kind of distress to that great 
sacrifice once offered for sin ? No writer represents 
with more striking, mortifying, humiliating truth the 
&ilure of human resolutions, and the feebleness of ha> 
man efforts, in the contest with corrupt propensity, evil 
habit, and adapted temptation; why did not. this mel- 
ancholy observation and experience prontpt a very 
frequent recollection, and emphatical expression of the 
importance of that assistance from on high, without 
which the divine word has so often repeated the warn* 
mg that our labours will fail? 

In extending the censure to the Poets, it is gratify- 
mg to meet an exception in the most elevated of all 
their tribe. Milton's consecrated genius might harmo* 
WDusly have mingled with the angeb that announced 
the Messiah to be come, or that, on the spot and at tba 
moment of his departure, predicted his coming again;. 
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Might have shaint3d to silence the mu^s of paganism * 
Off softened the pains of a christian martyr. Part of 
the poetical works of^ Young, those of Watts, and of 
€!owper, have placed them among the permanent hen» 
factors of mankind ; as owing to them there is a popa 
lar poetry in the true spirit of Christianity ; a poetry 
which has imparted, and is destined to impart, the hest 
sentiments to innumerahle minds. Works of great 
poetical genius that should he thus faithful to true re* 
ligion,' might he regarded as trees hy the side of that 
^ river of the water of life,*' having in their fruit and 
foliage a virtue to contribute to '^ the healing of the na* 
tion&'* — But on the supposition that there were a man 
suffidently discerning, impartial, and indefatigable for 
a research throughout the general body of our poetical 
literature, it would lie curious to see what kind of reli* 
gious system, and what account of the state of man, is 
viewed linder moral estimate, and in relation to the 
future destiny, would be afibrded by a digested assem* 
blage of all the most marked sentiments, supplied by 
the vast majority, of the poets, for such a scheme of 
moral and religious doctrine.— -But if it would be ex- 
ceedingly amusing to observe the process and the fan* 
lastic result, it would in the next place be very sad to 
consider, that these fallacies have been insinuated by 
the charms of poetry into countless thousands of minds^ 
with a beguilement that has, first, diverted them from a 
•enous atteution to the gospel, than confirmed them 
in a habitual dislike of it, and finally operated to be* 
tray some of them to the doom which, beyond the 
grave, awaits the neglect or rejection of the religion of 
Christ 

You have probably seen Pope cited as a christian 
poet, by some pious authors, whose anxiety to impress 
reluctant genius into an appearance of fiivouring chris* 
tianity, has credulously seized on any occasional verse^ 
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which seemed an echo of the sacred doctrines. No 
reader can exceed me in admiring the discriminatiTo 
thought, the shrewd moral observation, the finished and 
felicitous execution, and the galaxy of poetical beauties, 
which combine to give a peculiar lustre to the writings 
of Pope. But I cannot refuse to perceive, that almost 
every allusion in his lighter works to the names, the 
facts, and the topics, that specially belong to the reli- 
gion of Christ, is in a style and spirit of pro&ne banter ; 
and that, in most of his graver ones, where he meant 
to be dignified, he took the utmost care to divest his 
thoughts of all the mean vulgarity of christian associa* 
dons. ^ Ofij ye profane 1" might seem to have been 
iu8 signal to all evangelical ideas, when he began his 
fissay on Man ; and they were obedient, and fled ; for 
i£ you detach the detail and illustrations, so as to lay 
^lare the outline and general principles of the work, i* 
will stand confest an elaborate attempt to redeem the 
whole theory of the condition and interests of man, 
both in life and death, from all the explanations im- 
posed on it by an unphilosophical revelation from 
heaven. And in the happy riddance of this despised 
though celestial light, it exhibits a sort of moon-light 
vision, of thin impalpable abstractions, at which a 
speculatist may gaze, with a dubious wonder whether 
they be realities or phantoms ; but which a practical 
man will in vain try to seize and turn to account ; and 
which an evangelical man will disdain to accept in ex- 
change for those forms of truth which his religion brings 
to him as real living friends, instructors, and consolers ; 
which present themselves to him, at his return from a 
profitless adventure in that shadowy dreary region, 
with an efiect like that of meeting the countenances of 
his affectionate domestic associates, on his awaking 
from the fantastic succession of vain efibrts and perplexi- 
ties, among strange objects, incidents, and people, in a 
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MWikleriag ^ream. — ^Bat what deference to Christianity 
was to be expected, when such a man as Bolingbroltt 
was the genius whose imparted splendour was to i}la* 
minate, and the demigod* whose approbation was to 
.crown, the labours which, according to the wish and 
presentiment of the poet, were to conjoin these two 
venerable names in endless fame^ 

If it be said for some parts of these dim speculations^ 
that though Christianity comes forward as the practical 
dispensation of truth, yet there must be, in remote ab- 
straction behind, some grand, ultimate, elementary 
truths, which this dispensation does not recognise, but 
even intercepts from our view by a system of less re- 
fined elements, in which doctrines of a more contracted, 
palpable, and popular form, of comparatively local pur^ 
port and relation, are imposed in substitution for the 
higher and more general and abstracted truths — ^I an- 
swer, And what did the poet, or ^ the master of the 
poet and the song," know about those truths, and how 
did they come by their information. 

A serious observer must acknowledge with regret, 
that such a class of productions as novels, in which 
folly has tried to please in a greater number of shapes 
than the poet enumerates in the Paradise of Fools, is 
capable of producing a very considerable effect on the 
moral taste of the community. A large proportion of 
them however are probably of too slight and insipid a 
consistence to have any more specific counteraction to 
christian principles than that of mere folly in general ; 
excepting indeed that the most flimsy of them will oo- 
caiiionally contribute their mite of mischief, by alluding 
to a christian profession, in a manner that identifies it 
with the cant by which hypocrites have aped it, or the 
extravagance with which &natics have inflated or die* 
lorted it But. a great and direct force of counteracfinc 

• He if 10 atmed fomewhere in Popt't Works 
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mflnenca u emitted from those, which eloquently dk 
play characters of eminent vigour and virtue, when i 
is a virtue having no basis in religion ; a factitious thing 
resuiiiag from the mixture of dignified pride with gen 
erous fetling ; or constituted of those philosophical prio 
ciples which are too often accompanied, in these worki^ 
by an avowed or strongly intimated contempt of the 
interference of any religion, especially the christian. 
If the case is mended in some of these productions into 
which an awkward religion has found its way, it is 
rather because the characters excite less interest of any 
kind, than because any which they do excite is &vour- 
able to religion. No reader is likely to be impressed 
with the dignity of being a christian by seeing, in one 
of these works, an attempt to combine that character 
with the fine gentleman, by means of a most ludicrous 
apparatus of amusements and sacraments, churches and 
theatres, morning-prayers and evening-balls. Nor will 
it perhaps be of any great service to the christian cause, 
that some others of them profess to exemplify and de- 
fend, against the cavils and scorn of infidels, a religion 
if which it does not appear that the writers would 
have discovered the merits, had it not been established 
by law. One may doubt whether any one will be 
more than amused by the venerable priest, who is in- 
troduced probably among libertine lords and giddy 
girls, to maintain the sanctity of terms, and attempt the 
illustration of doctrines, which these well-meanmg wri- 
ters do not perceive that the worthy gentleman's col- 
lege, diocesan, and library, have but very imperfectly 
enabled him to understand. If the reader even wished 
to be more than amused, it is easy to imagine how 
much he would be likely to be instructed and affected, 
by such an illustmtion or defence of the christian re- 
jgion. as the writer of a fashionable novel would deem 
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t ^aceful or admissible expedient for filling up his 
plot 

One cannot close such a reyiew of our fine writers 
without melancholy reflections. That cause which will 
raise all its zealous friends to a sublime eminence on 
the last and most solemn day the world has to behold, 
and will make them great for eyer, presented its claims 
full in sight of each of these authors in his time. The 
very lowest of those claims could not be less than a 
conscientious solicitude to beware of every thing that 
could in any point injure the sacred cause. This claim 
has been slighted by so many as have lent attraction to 
an order of moral sentiments greatly discordant with 
its principles. And so many are gone into eternity 
under the charge cf h'^ving employed their genius, as 
the magicians their eiichantments against Moses, to 
counteract the Saviour of the world. 

Under what restrictions, dien, ought the study 
of polite literature to oe conducted? I cannot but 
have foreseen that this question must return at the 
end of these observations ; and I am sorry to have no 
better answer to give than before, when the question 
came in the way, inconveniently enough, to perplex 
the conclusion to be drawn from the considerations on 
the tendency of the classical literature. Polite litera- 
ture will necessarily continue to be a large department 
of the grand school of intellectual and moral cultiva- 
tion. The evils therefore which it may contain, will 
as certainly aflect in some degree the minds of the suc- 
cessive pupils, and teachers also, as the hurtful influ- 
ence of the climate, or of the seasons, will afl*ect their 
bodies. To be thus aflected, is a part of the destiny 
under which they are born, in a civilized country. It 
18 indispensable to acquire the advantage ; it is inevi- 
table to incur the evil. The means of counteraction 
will amount, it is to be feared, to no more than palliar 
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Area. Nor can these be proposed in any specific meth* 
od. All that I can do, is, to urge on the reader of taste 
the very serious duty of continually recalling to his 
mind, and if he be a parent or preceptor, of cogently 
repreeenting to those he instructs, the real character of 
religion as exhibited in the christian reyelation, and the 
nrnsons which conunand an inviolable adherence to it 
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